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AND OTHER UNUSUAL TALES 





WHEN THE TURTLES SING 
And Other Unusual Tales 


WHEN THE TURTLES SING... 


“«_.. The time of the singing of birds is come, and te 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land;” . 
¢ —The Song of Solomon, 2:12. 


P | “SHIS world,” said the Old Soak, “would be a 
good deal better place if the days and ways of 
them old-time peetryarchs the Good Book 

speaks of was to come again.” 

And yet Mr. Hawley did not appear wholly dis- 
pleased with this world; he spoke with the air of one 
who has been thinking profoundly, but not bitterly, of 
humankind. He was in his favourite seat on the veranda 
of Jake Smith’s Palace Hotel, at the shady end. His feet 
_ were on the railing. His corn-cob pipe was purring 
sweetly. Outside him and round about him were the 
drowsy, pleasant life of the little town and the shimmer 
and shadow of a perfect summer day. Inside him was 
a golden warmth induced by a sample of one of Jake 
Smith’s more successful importations which had boasted 
on its label that it came from the land of Burns. Poetry 


was in the Old Soak’s eye, poetry and benevolence and 
I 
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the promise of narration. | put my feet beside his on 
the railing and prepared to assimilate wisdom. 

“Tf | was to wake up to-morrow morning with a 
crown onto my head and a skeptre in my hand and find 
myself the Umpire of the entire human universe,” said 
Mr. Hawley, ‘‘my first commandment would be for 
everybody to go right back to the early days of the 
world. Them old peetryarchs was big and liberal in their 
elements and idears. They figgered that life was too 
short to waste it all in work. Just because Methuzalem 
lived a thousand years was no sign that everybody else 
would. Eat, drink, and be merry, says they, for in five 
or six hundred years mebby we’re gonna die. We’re 
here to-day, they says, and gone in a few centuries; 
let’s whoop her up while the whoopin’s good! 

“One of them peetryarchs would set up on his ivory 
throne with his flocks and herds around him, and his 
men-servants and maid-servants and oxen and asses 
and camels even to the third and fourth generation of 


‘posterity, and his wives and children and captives and 


conqueredbines, and all the in-laws and outlaws that 
went for to make up a tribe of them Bible beegats, and 
pass out judgments for an hour or so every, Monday 
morning, just to get business out of the way for the 
week. And him and his soothsayers and interrupters of 
dreams and medicine-men would pull wise cracks on 
each other and proverbs and ketch-questions and rid- 
dles for another hour, mebby. And by noon on Monday 
he would be tired of it and say: ‘Well, that’s that! Is 
anybody gonna be five hundred years old this week? 
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If there is we'll pull a feastivity that will last a month 
and crack every welkin ’twixt Dan and Burrsheba!’ 
And usually there was somebody at least a hundred 


_ that week, but if nobody was he would ask: ‘Can any- 


body think of some other good reason to have a barbe- 
cue?’ Mostly they could, but if they couldn’t he would 
say: ‘Just for the sake of argument, can any of you 
think up any reason why we shouldn’t have a barbecue?’ 
And nobody ever could. And if a stranger was to wander 
along out of some poor ignorant heathen land and ask: 
‘Chief, you mean a reg’lar barbecue, or a prohibition 
barbecue?’ he would take down the golden jug from his 
lips and wipe his foamin’ beard onto his sleeves of 
purple and fine linen and say: ‘What in blazes isa 
prohibition barbecue?’ And if the stranger explained 
about unfermenticated drinks and soft stuff he would 


smite that heathen with the golden jug and say: ‘Evil 
contaminations will spoil a whole barrel of good apples; 
we can’t have a mammal of iniquity like that associatin’ 


with this tribe! Leave him lay, poor heathen, and now 
all hands to the barbecue pits!’ 

“And the word would go forth from Dan to Burr- 
sheba and from Alpha to Omega that Peetryarch Bill © 
was fightin’ dull care away from his lovin’ people with 
a barbecue. And along about the third or fourth day 
the scouts and soothsayers would report there was a 


cloud of dust on the sky no bigger than a man’s hand. 


And it would grow and grow and pretty soon Peetryarch 
Pete would come lopin’ into sight acrost the hills and 
plains with all dis posterity of in-laws and outlaws, and 
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his cymbals and his drums and trumpets makin’ a 
joyful noise. And from every direction, as the news 
spread, would come gallopin’ a passel of prodigal sons, 
racin’ home on ostriches and zebras from Babylon and 
Tyre, and ibexes out of the land of Egypt, with the 
smell of fatted calves and fried chicken and e-wee lambs 
tantalizin’ their twitchin’ nostrils. 
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| 


““*Peace be with you,’ the visitors would say, ‘we © 


smelled something cookin’.’ 

*** Alight, alight from off your jinglin’ steeds,’ Peetry- 
arch Bill would’say, ‘and throw your lip over a wine- 
skin. Just stable your critters in the animal-tents, 
and spend the summer. Somebody in my outfit’s havin’ 
a birthday, or if they ain’t they will afore this party 
breaks up. I was seven hundred years old myself last 
Ground Hog’s Day, but there’s a dance or two in the 
old boy yet. Light down, light down from your critters, 
and interduce your digestive ornaments to the flesh- 
pots. You are now enterin’ the incorporated town of 
Peetryarchville, and the speed limit is what you 
make it.’ 

“Yes, sir, they was large and liberal in their minds, 
them old peetryarchs was. And there ain’t been any real 


wisdom in the world since. It was their wisdom made ~ 
’em live that long. Consider the lilies, they says to each ~ 


other, they never done a day’s work in their lives and 


Dh Oe 


yet they’re all spangled up like a circus parade. Havin’ — 


sense enough to whoop it up and oil their joints with 
joy is what kept ’em wise and cheerful. There wasn’t a 
month passed by without a barbecue, with foot-races 
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- and sack-races and wrasslin’ matches and climbin’ the — 


} 
t 


greased pole. And dancin’ and fiddlin’ contests and 
balloon ascensions and striking machines. And leopards 


and hyenas racin’ each other hitched to these two- 


_ wheeled circus chariots. And potato races and kissing 


: 
,/ 


_ games and turkey shoots with bows and arrows and 


: 


pitching horseshoes. And wheelbarrow races and orators 


speaking pieces about this fair land of ours. And merry- 
go-rounds pulled by real animals on the gallop. And 
charades and riddle contests and paradeg.and these here 
unicorns and Egyptian spinxes fighting each other in a 
bull ring. And steer-riding contests and soothsayers 
doing sleight o’ hand. And snake-charmers and fellers 
summer-setting over elephants, and trained dogs and 
cane-racks. And every now and then you would hear 
another bung-starter go ‘Whang!’ and there would be 
another outburst of trumpets then and everybody would 
holler: ‘Hoo-ray! Gran’pap’s openin’ another barrel!’ 
And it would keep up that way for days and days, 
betting their critters and their wives on the races, until 
one tribe was plumb busted and had to jine the other 
one. And it was always open house for everybody—for 


everybody except them heathen Muslins. Them Mus- 


lins is teetotallers because their prophet Mohammed 
had the indigestion in his stomach and couldn’t drink, 
and didn’t want anybody else to. Some of the puzzles and 
riddles and ketch-questions them old peetryarchs and 
their soothsayers used to ask can’t be answered in this 
age of posterity at all, because there ain’t the wisdom 
left in the world to answer ’em with. If there was more 
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f dance’ and barbecues and whooping it up, and not so 


Hl 
‘oll 


_ much store set by industriousness, mebby } joy and wis- . 


~ dom would come back to the world again. Any darned 
ijut can work his fool head off, but it takes a wise man 
to keep his thoughts and elements a-jigging joyful.” 


The Old Soak paused, and squinted beneath his . 
lowered lids as if lost in the ecstatic vision which his © 


fancy had composed for him, and I forebore to shatter 
the dream. Presently he continued: 

“The only man I ever knowed personal that was like 
them early peetryarchs was old Jason Tucker that used 
to live back there in the middle of the swamp. If he 
was livin’ now Jason would be purty nigh onto a hun- 
dred, but lightnin’ struck him on his ninety-second 
birthday whilst he was climbin’ a tree to rob a crow’s 
nest. He wanted a young crow to train up for a pet for 
one of his babies. 


“You know what the swamp back there used to be | 


years ago afore it was most of it dreened away. Twenty- 
five or thirty miles long it was, and a dozen miles wide 
in places, with heavy-wooded knolls and islands and 
hummocks stickin’ up. In the wet season of the year it 
would be practically a lake, except for the high lands, 


with no roads anywheres. And ponds and sloughs and | 


‘marshes, and cricks connectin’ *em up, windin’ every- 


whichways in the dryest times. Jason, he was born back — 


there in the plumb middle of it, and he owned hundreds 


and hundreds of acres. If I said thousands and thou- | 
sands | would be nearer right. His daddy had passed it | 
onto him long years afore the Civil War. Even as late — 
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as when you was a kid that swamp land wasn a7 vl 
nothin’ much. And when I was a boy it was worth even 
less. How Jason Tucker’s dad ever come to get so much 
of it, or what he got it for, pretty near as far back as the 
Revolutionary War, nobody ever knowed; but his it 
was and it’s certain it didn’t cost him hardly anything. 

“Along with the Tucker tribe was some other fam- 

ilies that seemingly had always been there, and they 
mingled and multiplied and refurnished the earth. A 
lot of the younger ones was forever movin’ out, so 
on’s kingdom never got too crowded. And he was 
law and the prophets in there, Jason was. He never 
anybody put an axe into the woods on the high lands, 

ept for firewood and to build their cabins, and up to 

© day of his death he never sold a single acre. I heard 
«= myself turn down an offer of three hundred dollars 

» acre for five hundred acres of it just afore he died. 

vhat the blazes,’ he says, ‘I don’t want money! What 
| vant is a good time!’ And he always kept open house 
‘or everybody that come along. He never dreened any 
’ his own land; it was the dreenage all around him on 
very side, at the last, that made it worth all that money. 
or that’s gotten to be the richest farmin’ land in the 

orld now. 

“It was said when I was a kid that Jason Tucker’s 
enilies was almost as mixed as Noah’s in the Bible 
ust ’a’ been. Noah’s son Shem was a Hebrew child, 
/ou remember, and his son Ham was a negro. And his 


on Japhet it don’t say, but I always reckoned he was | 


ely a United Brethren. But gosh! Jason’s gang was 
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} t eee How they all loved a good time. Jake Smith that 





oe _ runs this place, and me, and Judge Bill Wilson, that’s in © 


Congress now, used to go out into the swamp and visit 
with old Jason quite a good deal. We three was the clos- 
est friends he had in town, for the truth is the Tuckers 
didn’t take so well with the villagers and farmin’ people 
round about, for they didn’t understand them and their 
joyousness. It was to Jake and Judge Bill Wilson and 
me that old Jase always come when he had something © 
to talk over. Some of the meals and good times I have 
had out there! You couldn’t get them vittles for love 
nor money anywheres now—duck and snipe and geese 
and turtles and pigeons and wild turkeys and rabbits 
and quails and squirrels! Say, that was the life! 

“They raised some crops on the high land, to feed — 
their cattle and horses, and fished and hunted and 
trapped, and when they wanted a barrel of liquor Jason 
would come to town with mink or muskrat skins or 
something; and every Sunday, from spring till winter, 
they pulled a joyous barbecue for all hands and any | 
visitors that might be passin’ through. 

_. ““What I got,’ Jason used to say, ‘belongs to my 
friends as long as I got it. And my friends is Sadia 
that wants to have a good time!’ 

“He never set much store by up-to-date i inventions. 

“Steam-engines and patent churns is a-goin’ to be the 
ruination of this country yet,’ he says to me once. ‘And 
coal-mines and factories is bad for it too. If people 
would only stick to raisin’ meat-critters and a little 
easy tillin’ of the soil, and not go diggin’ into the bowells 
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of the earth or buildin’ up into the air, there wouldn’t 
be half the trouble in the world there is. They’d have 
time to dance and be joyful and go fishin’ and huntin’. 
Them city folks that comes out my way to hunt ducks 
is always tired and troubled when they get there. Why, 
_ if they was gold-mines only six inches in under my land, 
and I knowed it, I wouldn’t let none of my families dig 
for them. Every time you dig down into the earth you 
get that much nearer to hell. Not but what a little gold’s 
all right for women folks to prettify themselves up with, 
1 do admit that.’ 

“Jason always had quite an eye for women, and there 
as some good-lookers in his woods; most of his tribe 

as fine, up-standin’, good-lookin’ people. Not what 
you’d call stylish dressers, by no means,.but clean 
-aough and full of fun. And Jason, he was a moral man, 
190, like an old peetryarch orter be. 

“One Sunday, about fifteen years ago it was, me and 
‘ake and Judge Bill Wilson went out to see him, and 
ve noticed he was kind of thoughtful about something, 

and Jake asked him what it was. 

“«* Take,’ he says, ‘my conscience ain’t exactly right 
aside of me.’ 

““«What’s settin’ onto it, Jase?’ Jake asks him. 

*“*T was just thinkin’, says Jason, ‘there’s always 
yeen a lot more families raised in amongst my woods 
vere than there has been weddin’s to match up with 
‘em, and it kind o’ bothers me. Molly’s been talkin’ 
ibout it a good deal, too. Molly thinks as there ought 
:0 be at least one weddin’ for every family raised.’ 


© 
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“Molly was the woman that would ’a’ been Mrs. 
Jason Tucker at that time, if there had o’ been a Mrs. 
Jason Tucker. 

“«*T always done what I dam’ well please about raisin’ 
families myself,’ says Jase, ‘and I know why I done it; 
and ] got my answer all ready if any leadin’ questions 
is to be asked about it on the Judgment Day. But at the 
same time I feel responsible for the morals of a lot of 
these here young folks. Molly says they all look up to 
me for guidance and I want to do my rightful duty by 
’em.’ 

““*Well, then, Jase,’ says Judge Wilson, ‘you trot out 
the ones that have raised families without being married 
and J’ll marry ’em for you this afternoon.’ 

““* Judge, it ain’t so simple and easy as all that,’ says 
Jason. ‘You see, there’s a lot of complifications and 
mix-ups amongst my families that you couldn’t 
straighten out by just an ordinary person-to-person 
marriage thataway.’ 

“““How do you mean, Jase?’ says the Judge. 

“*Well,’ says Jason, pointing to a right likely-looking 
girl in her twenties, ‘there’s Sadie there, for instance. 
Sadie’s my granddaughter, or my great-granddaughter, 
or somethin’, and she’s a good girl, Sadie is. When she 
was about sixteen there was a young book-agent wan- 
dered through here, and he liked our way of livin’ so 
well he stayed permanent. One day after he’d been here 
a few weeks Sadie come to me and says: ‘‘Gran’pap, | 
want you to splice Jim and me.” I done it the same way 
I always been doin’ it, though I knowed well enough it 
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wasn’t Bible-bindin’ legal. I jumped ’em over a broom- 
stick. And the usual offspring come along in the usual 
course of events. Two or three years later Sadie comes 
up and says: “Gran’pap, I want you to splice Tom and 
me.” “I thought you was spliced to Jim,” I says. ‘Me 
and Jim got kinda tired bein’ married to each other,” 
she says, “and Jim’s figgerin’ on hitchin’ up with Ar- 
minty.’ Well, I knowed well enough how they might 
feel about that. I been fallin’ into love all my life, over 
and over agin. I sympathize with young folks because 
I always kep’ young myself, and I reckon I’ll keep on 
gettin’ married every oncet in a while as long as I live. 
So I jumped Sadie and Jim backwards over the broom- 
stick, and divorced ’em, and she married Tom. And her 
and Tom has the usual offspring in the usual course of 
events. And then about a year ago Sadie goes and mar- 
ries Jerd. Which Jerd had already been married for a 
while to Arminty afore Arminty wedded Jim. And that’s 
just the way it is with a lot of my families, Judge. It 
ain’t so easy to figger out. 

“You can see for yourself a person-to-person weddin’ 
wouldn’t do much for Sadie. For instance, who would I 
tell Sadie to marry? Not Jim, because he’s spliced again. 
Not Jerd, because he was married previous to Arminty. 
Not Tom, because first he was spliced to Elvira, and 
now he’s spliced again. And they all get the usual off- 
springs in the usual course of events. What we need here, 
Judge, is a more general kind of a marriage than the 
common run, to make us all legal.’ . 

“** Jason,’ says the Judge, laughing at him, ‘I tell you 
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what we'll do. Line ’em all up, and I’ll marry the whole 
_ swamp with one ceremony, and after that they can sort 
themselves into pairs.’ 

“‘So Jason blowed a horn and the whole tribe come 
runnin’ up to the cleared space in front of his cabin 
where we was settin’ havin’ a few drinks. 

‘Children,’ he says, ‘there’s gonna be a great big 
weddin’ this afternoon.’ 

“*Hooray, Gran’pap!’ they all yells. ‘Whose?’ 

*** All of us,’ says Jason. ‘Make a ring.’ 

“*Hooray for Gran’pap!’ they yelled again. ‘And 
afterwards can we have a barbecue?’ 

““*You can,’ says he. 

“And they all took hands and made a big ring. 
Jason and Jake Smith and me and Judge Wilson was 
in the middle of it. And also twenty or thirty kids too 
young to get married. And while they all danced and 
jumped and capered and laughed and sung and went 
round and round like kids playin’ ring around a rosy, 
Judge Wilson pronounced some kind of ceremony. 

““Now, then,’ says Jason, ‘you’re all spliced, criss- 
cross and in-and-out, double-stitched and whipped over, 
each to each and all to all, tight as a leather bottle, 
and the partickler pardners you pick out now you gotto 
stick to. Kill a critter and get the pits ready, and roll 
out a barrel of liquor, and we'll have that barbecue.’ 

“*Hooray for Gran’pap!’ they all yells again, and run 
off to start the celebration. 

“Well, sir, them feastivities lasted for several days 
and nights, with dancin’ and jubilations, and barbecues 
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‘and bonfires and fiddles singin’, and joy as unconfined 
as it used to be in the days of the old peetryarchs them- 


selves. I come darned near jinin’ Jason’s outfit forever-— 


more that time, and I would have too, if it hadn’t been 
for my old woman. 

“Along about the middle of the second or third night 
of the party, I woke up sudden on the pile of brush 
where I had been nappin’ outside Jason’s cabin, with 
the feelin’ that the whole world had turned topsy-turvy. 
There was a moon and stars in the sky above me, and 
the first thing I seen was a gust of smoke whirl acrost 
the face of the moon, and then J thought it must be sun- 
rise, for the sky was so light. And then my ears began 
to take in a most remarkable mixtry of strange noises, 
and I set up and looked around me. 

“‘T jumped to my feet. The swamp was burnin’! It 
was late in August and there hadn’t been any rain for a 
couple of weeks, and the tops of the grass and rushes, 
above the water in the sloughs and ponds, had caught 
from some bonfire. 

“Tt was the darndest sight I ever seen. Around and 
between the islands there were strips and pools and 
ribbons of fire winding in and out and swinging back 
and forth, and long moving streaks that looked like 
winding rivers of flame. A belt of flame would run up to 
an island and jump and circle it like you had throwed 
a burning lasso around a stump. 

“And there was the noise of cattle bellowing and 
snorting as they come running up the slopes to the high 
ground and crashing through the bushes. And horses 
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whinnying and screaming, and dogs barking everywhere 
and Toosters crowing. And clouds of ducks rising in the | 
distance and wheeling through the sky, and frogs 
croaking, and away off somewheres | heard a wolf howl- 
ing. And you could even see fish jumping in the cricks 
and bayous. And pigs was squealing as they made for 
the hummocks; and a big black snake hustling up the 
hill crawled right acrost my feet. 

‘6‘Gosh,’ I says, out loud, ‘I hope that fire don’t get 

_ifito the underbrush.’ 

“The big timber never burns much, even if it does,’ 
said Jason. I hadn’t known he was standing in the cabin 
door looking out. ‘It’s burned off afore this,’ he says, — 

‘that sleazy top-stuff over the ponds.’ 
“He was standin’, enjoying the sight. Tongues and? 
loops and eddies of fire licked out in every direction 
_ for as much as four or five miles on every side of us. 
And pretty soon the whole tribe was awake, and it 
seemed to put new life into ’em. They begun to fiddle 
and to dance and sing, on top of the high land, with the 
ocean of fire below ’em and the sky full of sick-lookin’ 
stars above ’em. And when the smoke full of sparks 
would whirl acrost the sky it looked as if the sparks 
and stars was dancin’ with the tribe, whirlin’ and swing- 
in’ and spinnin’. And what with all the noises and the 
swayin’ lines of rushes too green to burn, and the jump- 
in’ shadows of the dancers, and the runnin’ fires that 
leapt and twisted and turned, it fair made a feller dizzy. 
“Out from the cabin come runnin’ Molly, and she 
was plumb hysterical. 


tae sk 
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“*Hell’s reachin’ for you, Jason Tucker!’ she yelled, 


“Hell’s belchin’ up through the mud to grab you!’ 


“And for what reason should hell be after Jason?? 
says Judge Wilson, comin’ out of the cabin with Jake. 

“For all the wickedness and drinkingness and ca- 
rousings that’s been goin’ on in this here swamp the 
last sixty years,’ says she. 

““You shut up, Molly,’ says Jason, mildlike. ‘Every- 
body’s married now, ain’t they? Well, then, what wick- 


edness is there left in this here swamp?’ ° 


“*Tt’s hell reachin’ for you for the loose livin’ you 
always done,’ she says. “One day won’t wipe all that 
out.’ 

““*You go into your bed, and quit tryin’ to spoil our 
party,’ says Jason. She give him a mean look, but she 


- went. 


“** Molly,’ says Jason, kind of apologizin’-like, ‘used. 
to be as full of fun as anybody, but last spring she went 
to a revival meetin’ over to Springtown and got herself 
salvationed, and ever since then she’s had notions about 
me bein’ wicked. That’s what comes of lettin’ a woman 
go to town.’ : 

‘Well, mebby that fluffy top-stuff, grass and cat-tails 


and reeds, would have burned itself to the water’s edge 


everywheres without ketching the underbrush on the 
raised ground, but just the same I felt better when it 
clouded up sudden, the way it does in August, and a 
rain ended the thing. 

“] didn’t know at the time how serious Judge Bill 
Wilson took that general weddin’, but Jason, he took it 
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serious. He thought he was married to Molly, and it 
was the only time he ever thought he was married in his 
life, and it kind o’ worried him. 

““*Clem,’ he said to me one day, ‘I was worried when 
el thought I wasn’t bein’ moral, and I’m a dam’ site more 
worried now I know I am. What’s the answer? | keep 
right on fallin’ in love just the same as ever, and | don’t 
feel free, and a-man orter always feel free.’ 

“**Tf T was you,’ says I, ‘I’d pull a barbecue and for- 
get it.’ Which he done, temporary. 

“But it seems from what he told me Molly never 
could get over bein’ salvationized. Some persons, when 
they get salvationized, get more joyous and happy, and 
easier to be friends with. But with other people it takes 
a different turn; it kind of seems to sour their elements, 
somehow. 

“Jason, he used to tell me about it. He got to comin’ 
to town oftener and droppin’ in to gossip with Jake 
Smith and me. 

“*That dam’ Molly,’ he says to me one time, ‘is 
gettin’ so I can’t hardly stand her. If she wasn’t married 
to me I’d chase her out’n the swamp for good. Why, she 
actually has got the notion now she wants me to wear a 
collar on Sundays!’ ; 

“And about a year later fen that he come in and 
says she has got the notion now that she wanted him to 
dreen his swamp and sell the land and move into town. 
The dreenage round about had started by that time, 
and prices was going up, and Molly knowed there was 
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oodles and oodles oftmoney in it. But the idea of spoiling 
_ his kingdom and moving away from it was just plumb 
sacerlidge and blasphemiousness to Jason Tucker. 

““T never believed much in lambasting a woman,’ 
says Jason, ‘but when she sprung that onto me I went 
out and cut me a limb and showed it to her, and hung 
it over the door. And I says to her that if she ever utters 
such words agin I’ll wear it out onto her.’ 

“It was a couple of years after that agin that old» 
Jason was settin’ inside there with Jake and me, and 
we was all havin’ one, when Jason spoke up and says: 

“** Boys, you ever hear a turtle make a noise?’ 

‘No,’ says I, ‘and just for the sake of argument, 
you never did neither.’ 

“*A catfish has got a voice, but a turtle ain’t,’ says 
Jake. 

“Well,” says Jason, ‘I’d say you was right, if I didn’t 
know you was wrong. I been eatin’ turtles, man and 
boy, for nearly ninety years, and I never heard one 
sing yet. But how do you figger about the Bible sayin’ 
that the voice of the turtle is heard in the land?’ 

““¢That’s a miracle,’ says I, ‘like Balaam’s ass turnin’ 
its head around and beginning a conversation with him. 
Leastways, I always figgered it so.’ 

““¢ What difference does it make, anyhow?’ says Jake. 
‘What you want to talk to turtles, about?’ 

“Oh, nothin’, nothin’! Exceptin’, if a feller was to 
get so het-up, and young-feelin’ and flustered-like that 
he heard the turtles singin’, he could feel really sure. I 
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often listen to the bull-frogs croakin’ in the spring 
nights,’ says Jason, kind o’ dreamy-like, ‘but I ain’t 
heard the turtles yet, and I don’t: know if it’s érue.’ 

““Tf what's true?’ I said. ¥ 

“‘* Bein’ in love,’ says Jason, still dreamy. 

“You in love again? Hell!’ says Jake. ‘At your time 
of life?’ 

“Me, I’m always | tactful and diplomatic about what 
my opinions is, so as not to hurt anybody’s feelin’ S, SO 
all I said was: 

_ “Why, you dam’ old fool, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.’ 

“*T ain’t, Clem,’ he says, grinnin’ all over himself. 
‘] ain’t a mite ashamed. I’m proud. I’m plumb tickled 
to death.’ 

““Tf Molly finds it out she'll plumb tickle you to 
death,’ says Jake, ‘or jaw you to death, or somethin’.’ 

““*T ain’t told her yet,’ says Jason. ‘But I’m a goanto. 
I’m goanto have her get a divorce, 1 am. I’m a goanto 
get married agin. | feel it comin’ on.’ 

“<Well,’ says I, ‘Jason, who’s the lucky woman?’ 

“It’s Ruby Sparks,’ says Jason, lookin’ as shy as a 
twenty-year-old kid. 

““Great Jehosaphats!’ says Jake, risin’ up in his 
chair and slumpin’ down heavy again, ‘right under my 
very nose, and I never guessed it!’ 

“For Ruby was workin’ right in this very place then, 
and had been for nearly a year, helpin’ Jake and st wife 
run the hotel. 

“““Will she have you?’ says I. 
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“Tf I can get free, she will,’ says Jason. ‘Why not? 


_ Women always does and always has.’ 

“Jake and me tn. at him, and it come to me 
_mebby a woman might be willin’ to marry him yet. 
_ He was straight as an arrow, and with his long thick 
white hair, and his long white beard, and his broad 
chest and Roman nose, Jase didn’t really look a year 
over sixty. _ 

“*Turtles!’? mutters Jake, lookin’ at him meditative 
and thoughtful. ‘Turtles been singin’ to.him! Hell!’ 

“And then he says: ‘Jase, if Ruby Sparks makes up 
her mind to marry you, all Hades can’t stop her, with 
Molly thrown in. Nothin’ ever has stopped her yet, 
turtles or no turtles.’ 

“And just then who should walk through the room 

where we was sittin’ but Ruby herself, on the way to 
the street. 
_ “You heard the turtles singin’, too, Ruby?’ says 
Jake. She stopped at that, and looked puzzled; and then 
she seen from the looks of the three of us that Jason 
must have told us, and she looked at us steady for a 
minute as if sizin’ up what we were thinkin’, and then - 
she threw back her head and laughed at us. And it 
come to me when she laughed that Ruby and her laugh 
just exactly fitted into Jason’s tribe in the swamp, and 
his notions of always bein’ joyous; for it always was a 
laugh that made you want to laugh with it. She went 
over and run her hand through Jason’s beard and hair 
like she was petting a big dog, and cocked her head on 
one side like she was admirin’ him, and she says: 
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_ “*Say what you like, Jake, I’m going to take a 
chance!’ 

“With that she blew out. That was her word, always: 
- ‘’m gonna take a chance!’ I’d known her since she was 

born, and she was always takin’ chances. 

‘Her dad wasn’t ever any good, Lem Sparks wasn’t. 
He run the printin’ office here and got out the weekly 
paper, and Ruby set type for him in the office. Once, 
when Ruby was about seventeen, Lem needed a flat 
stone to make up his type on, and he sneaked down to 
the graveyard one night with a wagon and come back 
with a stone and put it onto a frame with the lettered 
side down. Lem must ’a’ misjudged the location of the 
graves somewhat, or something, for it was his own first 
wife’s stone he brought back, which ber dad and not 
Lem had put up. And Ruby set type and made it up 
over that stone for months and never knew it was her 
own mother’s. And then one day she felt letters on the 
other side, and felt along and found out. When her dad 
’ come in she picked up a bucket full of lye-water they 
used to clean type with, and poised it up to douse him 
in the face. 

“*You sling that in my eyes,’ says he, ‘and I ll break 
your neck.’ 

““Tll take a chance on that,’ says Ruby, and let him 
have it; and she marched out and married Elbert Per- 
kins that everybody had warned her against. She said 
she’d take a chance on Elbert. But when he failed in 
business on account of not being able to carry his liquor 
like a man he told her she’d have to go back and set 
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type in her dad’s printing office again. Ruby hit him 
with the stick she was stirrin’ the wash with at the time, 
and run away with a travellin’ piano tuner. And it 
wasn’t so long after that she took still another chance. 
I seen her myself on a trip I made to New York City; 
she was happy and doin’ well, she said, and was then 
married to one of these human fly fellers that climbs 
up buildings for a living, Elbert having died. 


“<The thing I like about him is, he ain’t afraid to. Raa: 


take a chance, Uncle Clem,’ she says to me; for she al- 
ways used to call me Uncle Clem. And when he fell off 
a building and squashed himself she come back here 
and got a job in Jake’s hotel. You couldn’t help likin’ 
Ruby, she was so cheerful and enterprisin’; and when 
she said she’d take a chance on old Jason’s way of livin’ 
I knowed she understood just the kind of fun he got 
out of it. There wasn’t nothing but sixty years of age 
to separate em; and what’s sixty years to a peetryarch 
that hears the turtles singin’? 

‘*A week or so after old Jason first told us about the 
turtles Jake and me was sittin’ in the corner of the dinin’ 
room kind o’ late one night, having a little drink, and 
the door from the street swings open sudden and in 

-comes Molly Tucker. | 

““Come on, you two,’ says Molly, ‘I want you two 
for witnesses.’ 

“To what?’ says Jake. 

“You come on over to Judge Bill Wilson’s office,’ 
she says. 

‘And we follered her there. 


4 
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“Ruby Sparks and Judge Wilson and Jason himself 
- was already there, and we could see somethin’ serious 
had been goin’ on. 

““*Nlow, then,’ Molly says to Jake and me, ‘I want 
you to tell this woman here whether I’m married to 
Jason Tucker or not. Her and this lyin’ Judge Bill Wil- 
son are tryin’ to fix it that I ain’t.’ 

“It seems Ruby had inquired about that general 
weddin’ in the swamp, and gone and asked Judge Bill 
Wilson if it was legal. The Judge had said it wasn’t, and 
they’d all got together for this show-down. 

“«Well,’ says I to Molly, ‘I can witness that I seen 
Judge Bill Wilson marry the whole swamp, that Sunday 
afternoon; but as to whether it was legal or not, I don’t 
know. | often wondered.’ 

““* Me, too,’ says Jake Smith. 

“This wicked old Jason Tucker,’ says Molly to me, 
‘come and asked me to divorce him a week ago, and | 
got out of him-what was in his wicked, crazy old head 
about this painted Jezebel here. And now they’re sayin’ 
he don’t need a divorce because we weren’t ever married. 
I’ll swear him into the asylum for craziness,’ says she, 
‘afore I’ll see all that land go to that huzzy there with 
the red onto her lips!’ 

““*Don’t call me names, please,’ says Ruby. She spoke 
sweet and quiet-like, but anybody that knowed her 
could see that underneath she was mad. ‘And I don’t 
want Jason’s land. You can have all of it, for all of me. 
But I do want to see him livin’ on it, as long as he 
lives.’ 
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““T’m going to dreen it!’ says Molly Tucker. ‘Its — 
been waste and wicked long enough! I’m goin’ to clear 
out that lousy, low-lived tribe of wicked, carousin’ good- 
_for-nothings, every last one of them, and dreen that 

land a sell it, and my husband and me are goin’ to 
move to town and live like white folks orter.’ 

“Jason hadn’t said nothing, so fur, but now he kind 
o’ shuddered, and he says in a low voice: 

*““Dreen my swamp, Molly? You know I couldn’t 
live without it!’ 

“It don’t stand to reason you could live forever, 
anyhow,’ says Molly, ‘the kind of life you’ve led! And 
you’re comin’ to town and pass your last days respecta- 

_ble and sober and try and make up a little for all the 
harm you done in the world. Either that, or I’ll swear 
you into the asylum for craziness. A man of your age, 
tryin’ to put his lawful wife aside and wed a painted 
Jezebel! I could get plenty of evidence you been crazy 
“for years!’ 
‘Jake and me looked at each other, and we both 
-knowed mebby she could get away with that; and so 
did Judge Bill Wilson. For Jason wasn’t understood 
generally, like a few of us understood him; and always 
there had been some around town that called him 
“Crazy Jase.’ 
- “Ruby, she leaned over and patted Jason on the 
shoulder, like he was a pet bear or something, and she 
“says: 

***Ton’t you worry, Old-Timer! You’re not goin’ 

to die so soon as all that. You got a lot of barbecues and 
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dances comin’ to you yet. And when you do kick in, 
it’s goin’ to be right there in your own woods, with me 
stickin’ around, mebby.’ 

** And the turtles singin’,’ says Jake Smith; but no- 
body but me and Jase knowed what he meant. 

“*T always kind o’ liked you, old Rough Neck,’ says 
Ruby, laughin’ at Jason. 

“And you could see she really did. The whole idear 
of him and his woods and his tribe tickled Ruby. She 
was like that. I ain’t sayin’ she was altogether honest 
when she said she didn’t want any of his land at all. 
But she did want to see him livin’ on that land, wild 
and free, as long as there was life in him. And there was 
a lot of life in him yet, too. 

““*Molly,’ says Judge Bill Wilson, right serious, ‘you 
keep saying what you’re going to do, and what you’re 
not going to do, with that land and with Jason, and the 
plain facts are that you can’t do anything but what 
Jason wants to do. You’re not the boss of that property. 
Jason is.’ 

“““T am,’ says Molly. “I’m his wife, and he’s got to do. 
what I tell him, or I’ll lock him up for craziness!’ 

““ Molly,’ says Jason, ‘I one be fair with you. 
I'll give you a third of that land. You can have it willed 
to you now, so you'll get it when I die.’ 

“Yes, and have that woman there make you change, 
your will, as soon as I’ve signed the quittance papers!’ 
says Molly. ‘I got a third comin’ to me, as your lawful 
wife, and I’ll have it deeded to me now, along with | 
another third, afore I give you up to marry her.’ 
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“*Tf I deed it to you now, you’d cut it up and dreen 
it,’ says Jason, ‘and spoil my country.’ 

**That’s what I’ll do,’ says Molly. 

“Nobody said anything for a minute, and then Jason 
says, slow and thoughtful: 

“* More’n likely you’d ’a’ had every acre of it, Molly, 
to do what you liked with when I’m gone, if you hadn’t 
acted so mean the last four or five years. You used to be 
as full of fun as anybody. But you nearly pestered me 
to death lately. Every time I throwed my lip over a 
dipper of whisky you told me I was bound to Hades. 
Every time we had a dance or a barbecue, you’ve 
flopped onto your knees and tried to pray the fun away. 
You pestered me to wear collars, and you pestered me 
to wear vests, and you pestered me to cut my hair, and 
you acted like hell had broke loose every time I cussed 
a little, and you jawed me and worried me and shot off 
your mouth about wickedness and sinfulness till you 
made my life a burden to me. And every time we bet 
on a wrasslin’ match or a foot-race or a turkey-shoot 
' you got up and told us all we was goin’ to be damned 
forever for the sin of gamblin’. It’s been gettin’ so I 
was nigh afraid to sneeze out there for fear I’d get told 
there was Satan’s brimstone in my nose. I tell you free 
and fair, Molly, that there’s been fifty times I would 
’a’ chased you from my cabin, if I hadn’t been married 
to your | 

“You aren’t married to her,’ says Judge Bill Wilson. 

““‘Why ain’t he, then?’ says Molly, her eyes blazin’. 
‘He told you to marry us legal, and we both thought 
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you had. If we ain’t married, it’s your fault, Judge Bill 
Wilson. Was you bribed not to do it right, or something? 
That’s a pretty story, comin’ from you, Bill Wilson, 
that we ain’t married! We are, too.’ 
 “*Yes,’ says Jason, lookin’ at Judge Bill Wilson, 
‘how come, Judge? Molly’s right about that. We both 
thought we was wedded legal.’ 

“Judge Bill Wilson hawked and cleared his throat 
and acted right uncomfortable for a minute, and then 
he says: : 

“7 know it’s my fault. I was plumb foolish—we’d 
all had a couple of drinks that afternoon, and it seemed 
to me like it would be a good joke to marry the whole 
swamp together. I thought everybody took it more or 
less as a joke.’ And he looked at me and Jake. 

“*T never knowed how to take it,’ I says. 

**T didn’t hear any turtles singin’ that afternoon,’ 
says Jake, ‘but the night of the fire everything else 
was.’ 

““* Toke!’ says Molly. ‘It was a weddin 

*““No,’ says Judge Bill Wilson, ‘you can’t marry a 
whole community together that way, and make it stick. 
I’ve looked it up since then .. . here lately. You two 
are not married. You haven’t even got a case against 
Jase as his common-law wife, Molly. He lived with five 
other women, and called each one his wife, before he 
‘took up with you. And a half dozen of the children, and 
two of the women are living yet. That’s where you 
stand, Molly, and you’d have no case in a court.’ 

“*See here, all of you,’ said Jason. ‘I’m gonna do the 
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right thing by Molly. Mebby it wasn’t legal, but I 
_ intended it should be, and I’m a gonna stick by my 
moral intentions, just the same. I’m a gonna will her 
-one-third of my property, which she'll get after I’ve 
demised into my grave.’ 

““V’Il have it deeded to me now, not one-third, but 
two thirds,’ says Molly, ‘and he sha’n’t marry that 
woman there until I get it!’ 

“And then she turned toward Judge Wilson and fairly 
screamed: 

““What kind of a judge are you, Bill Wilson, goin’ 
around the country makin’ mock marriages! Fifty mock 
marriages of innocent people all in one afternoon! If 
you don’t let my weddin’ stand, I’ll ruin you, Bill 
Wilson! Makin’ weddin’s, and sayin’ they were legal, 
and lettin’ people live together and raise families for 
years, and then tellin’ ’em it was a joke, because you’d 
been drinkin’ whiskey! I’ll go into court with you any 
day on that, Bill Wilson! You suppose the people in 
this county would have you on the bench again? You 
can’t run for the office of dog-ketcher in this county after 
I’ve got through with you, Bill Wilson! You’re runnin’ 
for the State Senate right now, on the Republican 
ticket, and I’ll lick you with that story if you make a 
single move against my marriage! Women’s got the 
ballot now! And there won’t be a town or a crossroads 
or a farmhouse in this county where | don’t tell that 
story of you makin’ mock marriages when you’re drunk, 
Bill Wilson, and you a judge on the bench, trusted by 
innocent people. Just say I ain’t married! Say it! Say 
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it private, or say it public, or say it in court, and I'll 
tell ’em why I ain’t! I’ll tell every man and woman in 
three counties why I ain’t! I’ll tell ’°em! I got you licked, 
Bill Wilson!’ 

“Nobody said anything for quite a spell. Judge Bill 
Wilson was a good pal of Jake’s and mine, and old 
Jase’s, and we didn’t like to see him licked. But it looked 
as if Molly had him. And he must ’a’ thought so, too. 
For pretty soon he said: 

*“*You’ve got me, Molly. As far as I’m concerned, 
personally, I’m out of it. You’re right. I couldn’t afford 
to be dragged into a court, on any kind of action, and 
testify that I’?d made a mock marriage, with three drinks 
of whiskey in me, and let people think it was legal—all 
on account of a sense of humour. A court wouldn’t under- 
stand it. And the voters wouldn’t understand it. You’ve 
got me licked. What’s next?’ 

«The next thing,’ says Molly, ‘is that I’m going to 
have two-thirds of that land deeded to me. And after 
that, he can have his divorce and marry that huzzy 
there, if he wants to. A third of it’s enough for them— 
too much!’ 

_ “*Thanks,’ says Ruby, smiling. 

“*T’ll have them deeds,’ yells Molly, excited again, 
and her eyes glitterin’, and her whole body shakin’, 
“and I’ll oust that low-life gang, and dreen that land! 
It’s mine, now! I’ll cut it up, and have decent farms in 
there, and law-abidin’ people, and a meetin’-house, and 
a preacher, to pray out of it all the hell and corruption 
of the last hundred years! I’ve waited for it and prayed 
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for it and fought for it for years, and now I’ve got it! | 
I’ll have them deeds, or I’ll ruin you, Bill Wilson, and 
send you to the crazy-farm, Jase Tucker!’ 
.“And with that she went out. Nobody spoke for a 

while, and then Ruby says: 

“Which of you sweet old kids has got a cigarette?’ 

“Judge Bill Wilson give her one, and she lit it, and 
took a couple of deep inhales, and then she laughed and 
blowed smoke through old Jason’s whiskers, and says: 

“*Niow, then, Davy Crockett, don’t look so serious!’ 

““Tt is serious,’ says Jason. ‘She means it. I’ve a no- 
tion to foller after her, and twist her neck!’ _ 

“*Nothing of the sort, Robinson Crusoe,’ says Ruby, 
‘they would put you in the crazy-house then, for sure. 
And don’t sign any papers, either. When she raves 
about those deeds, make promises, and put her off, 
and make more promises. Don’t any of you sign any- 
thing, or say anything, or do anything—or buy, sell, 
plant, sow, make bargains, marry, or go on journeys— 
until you hear from me, and I tell you the moon’s right 
for it. I’m going to bed.’ And with that she went out. 

*** All on account of turtles singin’ in the moonlight,’ 
says Jake Smith, as him and me left Judge Bill Wilson’s 
office. . 
“It was six weeks after that was the election. |! 
hadn’t heard nothin’ more of Jason and his affairs; 
neither Jake Smith nor me asked Ruby anything. And 
as for Jason, he kept away from town. I guess Judge 
Bill Wilson heaved a sigh of relief when Election Day 
come and Molly hadn’t told her story. He wasn’t so easy 
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about the election, anyhow. The other two counties in 

the district went Republican oftener than they did 
Democrat, but here in our home county it was the 
teeteringest thing you ever seen—one time Democrat 
and the next time Republican. 

“Election Day was fine, and the voting was early. 
The polls didn’t close until six o’clock, but by four in 
the afternoon it looked as if almost everybody in the 
district had cast their ballots that was going to. Judge 
Bill Wilson and some of his friends, including Jake and 
me, was in the hotel parlour up there, and we had been 
getting reports all afternoon, by telephone and tele- 
graph, and it was a darned close thing, at five in the 
afternoon, accordin’ to the estimates from all over. A 
hundred or so votes one way or the other might swing 
it. It’s the evenest district in the State, anyhow, and 
always was. 

“At five o’clock, while we was sitting up there, in 
comes Ruby. And old Jason was follering her. ‘Judge, 
we warit to talk to you a minute,’ she says. 

“All the rest of us got up to go out. 

“**Jake, you and Uncle Clem stay here,’ she says. 
*T may need you.’ . 

“And when the rest of em was gone she pulled a 
(marriage license from her bag and said: 

““Judge, Jason and me have come to get you to 
marry us.’ 

““Won’t somebody else do as well as me, Ruby?’ 
says Judge Wilson. 

““No,’ says Ruby, ‘somebody else won’t. Some day 
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or other Molly might come into court, with some Kind! pe 


_ of acase, and tell about that joke weddin’. And it seems 
as if it’s a case that could be made to stand or fall by 
the way you testified about it. But if you marry Jason 
and me here and now, I’ll be pretty sure what your 
testimony would be.’ 

***She’s got no case,’ says the Judge. ‘I told her so. 
There’s only one way I could testify, and be honest, and 
that’s against her.’ 

“* Then marry us now,’ says Ruby. ‘Let’s get it 
settled right now.’ 

““But if I marry you, then she wil] come into court,’ 
says Judge Bill, ‘and I’ll have to confess publicly about 
performing that idiotic ceremony.’ 

«Some time or other that story’s coming out on you, 
Judge,’ says Ruby. ‘The only question for you is, would 
you rather be zm the State Senate when it comes out? 
Or would you rather be a man that had just been licked 
for the State Senate? Come to the window.’ 

“We follered her to the window and looked out. In 
the square right in front there was the whole darned 
Tucker tribe—all but Molly. Ruby’d brought ’em in. 
The square was packed with ’em, men, women and 
children and dogs; the kids squalling in their mothers’ 
arms and hanging onto their mothers’ skirts. They’d 
never all been to town at one time before, and some of 
“em hadn’t never been to town in their lives. Out in the 
swamp they looked reasonable, but here in town, when 
they was all together, | must admit they was pretty 
wild and shaggy. But they were having a good time, 
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iughing and singing and talking, and some of them 


_- were jigging and playing onto mouth-organs and Jew’s- 





harps. The whole of the townspeople was gathered 
around the square, too, looking at them. When they 
seen Ruby and Jason at the window half a dozen of 
them yells to him: ‘Which way, Gran’pap, which way? 
What are we, Democrats or Republicans?’ 

“*Tt ain’t quite settled yet, which you be,’ yells 
Jason. ‘You just hold your horses a minute.’ 

““*There’s two hundred and eleven votes out there,’ 
says Ruby, ‘waiting to find out whether they’re Demo- 
crats or Republicans.’ 

““Let me see that license, Ruby,’ says Bill Wilson. 

“‘And Jake and me was the witnesses. 

“After the ceremony Jason steps to the window and 
yells out: ‘You’re Republicans!’ 

“*Hooray! Hooray!’ yells the Tucker tribe, laughin’ 
and dancin’ and jiggin’ up and down and turnin’ sum- 
mersets and cartwheels, and the dogs jumpin’ and 
barkin’ in the street, as they moved toward the polling- 
place. ‘Hooray for Gran’pap! Hooray for the Republi- 
can party! Get out of our way, here comes the Republi- 
cans! Hooray! Get out of the way! The Republicans is 
comin’ !’ 

““Well,’ says Judge Bill Wilson, looking out the win- 
dow after them, ‘it may be they’ll fix bzs election for 
me. But Molly will kill me on the next one!’ 

““Don’t worry about the next one,’ says Ruby. ‘ You 
had to take a chance, and you took it.’ And then she 
says: ‘If it ever was to happen that I was the richest 
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woman in this county, I’d maybe help you run for Con- 


gress some time, Judge.’ 

“Come on now, old Teddy Bear,’ she says to Jason, 
‘and be cheerful! Your swamp isn’t going to be touched 
as long as you live. We'll get the tribe back home and 
pull a barbecue. You’re all invited,’ she says to us. 

“It was two years after that old Jason was struck 
by lightnin’ robbin’ that crow’s nest, for Ruby’s kid and 
his. And when he died he left every acre to Ruby. She 
give every darned Tucker family forty acres, including 
Molly, and she sold the rest of it for enough to make 
herself a rich woman. As long as he lived she never let 
a ditch into that old peetryarch’s swamp, nor an axe 
into his woods. She used to say to me: ‘]’m kind 0’ 
crazy about old Santy Claus, Uncle Clem! He’s like 
some old gazookus out of a story, Jason is.’”’ 

“Where is she now?” I asked. 

“In Paris,”’ said Mr. Hawley. ‘And from what I’ve 
hearn from time to time she still hearkens to the turtles 
singin’, and she’s still a-takin’ chances.’ 
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ICKIE PETERS arose feeling worse than usual; 
[) and that was pretty bad, for frequently Dickie 
felt a trifle worn and frayed in the mornings. 
He had a confused sense that something very important 
had happened the night before, something enormously, 
transcendently important—something that might alter 
the whole course of a man’s life. But what was it? 
~“T must have made another million dollars,” said 
‘Dickie, grinning somewhat wryly at himself. “But 
where is itP”’ . 
That was always the question when Dickie made a 
million dollars—where was it? He was forever making a 


iS 
oy 


million dollars—on the backs of menu cards in restau-_ 


rants and clubs, on the margins of newspapers and the 
blank leaves of theatre programmes, and on tablecloths 
themselves. An idea, a white surface, a soft black lead- 
pencil—and Dickie was off! 

Presently he would be convincing everyone within 
sound of his voice that there were millions in it—what- 
ever “it” might be. Not the least convinced would be 
Dickie himself. For at thirty-six he was still an enthu- 


siast, a believer. After one of these fervid sessions Dickie . 


always felt so wealthy, and so benign and friendly 
toward all the world, that almost anybody could bor- 
* 34 
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row ten dollars from him—if he had it. And frequently 
he had, and they did. 

“Where was I last evening?” he asked himself as he 
went into the bathroom of his little bachelor apartment 
in the Forties and turned the cold water into the tub. 
A medley of confused images and pictures began to 
form and dissolve in his aching head, and for a moment 
Dickie endeavoured to watch them as one might watch 
a bad cinema show to which one had come too late to 
catch the clue of the story. 

“The question should be, where wasn’t I?” he said 
presently, giving it up. 

“A million dollars last night and this morning only 
a bad taste,’ he said, and looked at the cold water. There 
was a malevolent glitter of wintry light upon the surface 
of the water, as if it consciously rejoiced in the agony it 
was about to inflict upon him. _ 

“I know what you think,” he said, addressing the 
water. ‘You think I am nothing but just a tablecloth 
millionaire.”” He had once been called that by a friend, 
and in his hours of candour and dejection he was in- 
clined to admit there might be truth in it. And after a 
bad night he always looked at the water in the tub and 
talked to it before he could force himself to enter it; he 
dramatized the plunge before he took it, for his was an 
essentially dramatic nature. 

“1 know{what you think,” he said to the water. “You 
think I’m a bum. But I’m not a bum. If I were a bum I 
wouldn’t even consider getting into that tub!” 

The water malignantly succeeded in registering its 


” y 
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arctic quality. It was silent, but nevertheless Dickie 
knew how it hated him. “ You think I’m a flivver,”’ said 
Dickie to the water. ‘‘ You think | haven’t got the nerve. 
But I have! I’d have the nerve even if you were full of 


_icebergs and walruses and polar bears and Eskimos.” 


There had been one certain morning some months 
previously when, as he talked to the water about polar 
bears and walruses, Dickie had begun to see these inter- 
esting animals; and the sight had affected him painfully. 
Now he made conversation about them a kind of touch- 
stone. If he could talk about them airily without seeing 
them, perhaps the Night Before hadn’t been so bad 
after all. 

“Who’s got guts?” he asked. “J have! Who isn’t a 
total loss? I’m not!” 

And with that he went into the water. One scream and 
the worst was over. He came out, towelled himself vigor- 
ously, glowing physically, and warmer with the con- 
sciousness of a moral victory. And he needed something 
to give him that consciousness. For Dickie was at times 
aware of a certain deterioration. The cold bath itself 
was a test. If the morning ever came when he couldn’t 
force himself to it, Dickie would feel definitely upon the 
down-grade. 

None of his friends, and friends he had in well-nigh 
incredible numbers, could have told you exactly how 
Dickie lived. He would have found it rather hard to be 
definite about the matter himself. ‘Sometimes,’ he 
said, “I’m lucky, and sometimes I’m unlucky.” 

There had been a time when he described himself as 
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a broker. He still dabbled in the stock-market, with 
varying success. One of his dreams was to come into 
possession of an absolutely sure-thing tip from a big 
operator. In conversation with him you discovered that 
on one of his boundaries he was vaguely allied with the 
arts; that is to say, he had put money into musical 
shows and into the legitimate drama at times, both his 
own money and that of his friends, and sometimes he 
lost and sometimes he won. He could become more 
eagerly enthusiastic about a show—almost any show— 
than even the author or the star. 

There were periods when he described himself as a 
promoter. He had been known to have jobs—he had 
first come to New York as a newspaper man. He had 
once been a press-agent for a grand-opera star, and at 
another time press-agent for a circus. He had written 
vaudeville sketches and he had been a bond salesman. 

Dickie sometimes considered very seriously the idea 
of marrying a wealthy woman. He might possibly have 
done so, for he knew a number of wealthy women, and 
—as Dickie modestly put it himself—“ Women, as a 
class, sort 0’ like me.’”’ Unfortunately, when Dickie fell 
in love it was always with some girl who was nof wealthy, 
and when he was in love he was eagerly, enthusiastically, 
genuinely in love. 


How did it happen that he always got most deeply 
in love just at the times when he was deepest in financial 
embarrassments? “Fate,” was his.own explanation of 
this phenomenon, “‘just fate!’’ But these spells of pov- 
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erty, coinciding with his periods of amatory enthusiasm, 
did save him from getting married—and as regards — 
matrimony he was habitually two-minded. “It’s a kind © 
of yes-and-no game,’ Dickie would say, “and maybe 
it’s a good thing fate always intervenes.” 

He had never been more in love, nor more perturbed 
about financial matters, than on this particular morning 
when he was trying to remember what exceedingly im- 
portant thing had happened the night before. 

““Maybe I proposed to somebody last night,” he 
said. ‘Who? And was she rich or poor? And did she 
accept me? And will she hold me to it? And what will 
Julia think of me then?” Julia being the girl—not 
wealthy—with whom he was in love currently. 

“Confound it, 1’d marry a rich woman and be done 
with it if it wasn’t for Julia—and if marrying money » 
wasn’t too much like holding down a job.” For Dickie 
did not like holding jobs. They took so much time. What 
he liked doing best of all was sitting down after dinner 
or luncheon with a pencil and a white surface and an 
idea, and enriching himself and his immediate circle. 

He dressed himself with his usual conscientious care 
and felt somewhat cheered as he looked at himself in 
the mirror. ‘“‘ You’re not really a bard drinker,” he reas- 
sured his reflection in the glass, “‘and you’re not really 
a bum. But there zs something a little wrong about your 
memory. Why in the dickens can’t you recollect where 
you were and what happened to you last nightP”’ 

Care returned to him again, and he went out into the 
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street with a worried look between his eyes, his brow 
contracted with the effort to remember. 

__ Dickie lived in a block in the upper Forties, between 
_ Sixth and Fifth avenues. It was commonly reputed to 
_ have sixty speak-easies in it. He turned into a chop- 
_ house near the Sixth-Avenue end of the block, passed 
_ through the dining room, traversed a narrow passage 
_ and rapped on a sliding panel in a heavy door. 

“It’s me, Bob,” said Dickie ungrammatically. 

The door was unchained and Mr. Peters entered. 
_ The room had been made into an exact replica of the 
_ old-fashioned barroom—the vanished barroom with 
_ the brass foot-rail and the free lunch at the end of the 
counter, the like of which stood on every other corner 
in the pre-Volstead days. It was just the same—and 
yet it wasn’t the same. For in spite of the sawdust on the 
floor and the long mirror in the back and the conscien- 
tious nudes upon the walls, the care-free, happy manner 
of the old days was absent. That is to say, one felt one 
could be jolly here so long as one was not too jolly. 

“Bob,” said Mr. Peters to the bartender, “‘was I in 
here last evening?” 

“You were that, Mr. Peters,” said Bob. 

“Was I lit up?” 

*‘No, sir,” said Bob. “I’ve never seen you that way, 
Mr. Peters. You’re one of the most conspicuous gentle- 
men to hold his own that I ever served.” 

“Remember whom I was withr”’ 

“With several gentlemen,” said Bob. ‘Quite a few 
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gentlemen was in here giving the Eighteenth Amend- 


ment the razz in a heartfelt way last evenin’. 


~“Gentlemen who come here all the time?” persisted z 


Dickie. 
“You was among friends, Mr. Peters,’’ said Bob, 
“but I got the notion somehow you was all new friends 


to each other, but friendlier new friends I never seen.” 


“You don’t remember what I was talking about, 
Bob?” asked Dickie. He hoped that some chance phrase 
might revive in his memory that all-important Some- 
thing that had happened to him the evening before. 

The bartender, with knitted brows, considered pro- 
foundly, stroking the gray walrus tusks of his moustache. 


Finally the light of triumph came into his eyes, and a_ 


flicker of hope stirred in Dickie’s breast. 

“1 do,” said Bob. “It was feenancial! Your talk was 
concerned with makin’ a million dollars for everybody 
present. Myself, I was one of your heirs. Some folks is 
but too willin’ to let bygones be bygones, but I ain’t 
possessed of that kind of ingratitude, and this mornin’ 
] thank you for last night, Mr. Peters.” 

“But how was I going to make that money?”’ said 
Dickie. | 

“Well,” said Bob, “some way feenancial it was. Or 
so I gathered from the talk. But somebody was sayin’ 
limericks all the time, and somebody was singin’ songs, 
and somebody kept tellin’ the one about the Scotchman 
over and over, and I was busy with the bottles, and 
somehow or other the details got away from me. But 
it was some way feenancial.” 
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‘‘Thanks, Bob,” said Dickie. He finished his drink and 
went into the dining room and had a very light break- 
fast, still in great perplexity. The sense that something 
tremendously important, magnificently important, had 
occurred the previous evening, grew and grew upon him. 

He left the chop-house, walked six doors east and 
entered an Italian restaurant, a basement table d’ hdte 
place. 

“Tony,” he said to the proprietor, as that oily and 
falsely genial person came forward to greet him, “I was 
in here last night, wasn’t I?” 

“Yes, Mr. Peters,” said Tony, rubbing his pinkish 
hands together. 

There is a legend that Tony’s hands are pink because 
he makes the wine he sells fresh every morning. He also 
sells what purports to be Scotch whisky. There is no 
bar in Tony’s place. His truly hellish concoctions are 
drunk from china cups and served from innocent- 
looking coffee-pots—if you are a chemist perhaps you 
can figure out what sort of metal these coffee-pots are 
made of, for it is an observed fact that Tony’s evil 
liquids actually do not eat holes in them. 

“Was I drunk?” asked Dickie. 

“No, no, no!” cried Tony, with a grin like a flash of 
dental lightning. “‘ Not-a da le-e-e-ast leetle bit-a drunk! 
Verra, verra sober! You praise-a da wine verra, verra 
much las’ night, Mr. Peters, you praise-a da Chiant’ 
my brother send-a me from Italy.” 

‘‘How drunk I must have been,” murmured Dickie, 
as he went out, “to praise Tony’s wine!” 
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He betook himself five doors farther east, climbed 
three flights of stairs, passed a little card certifying that 
he was a member in good standing of the Interboro 
Golf Club through a narrow slit in a wall, and was ad- 


mitted to a large room around two sides of which ran a 


- buffet bar. 


“Deacon,” he said, to the presiding genius of this 
rendezvous, “was I here last night?” 

The Deacon looked at him out of a pair of eyes that 
would have been exact mates except that the upper lid 
of the left one habitually drooped, imparting an air 
that was at once knowing and slightly sinister to his 
pale countenance. He was a slender, quiet man, angular 
and bony, dressed in black clothing faintly reminiscent of 
clerical garb. But when he spoke his voice belied his 
appearance and his nickname of Deacon, for it was the 


_ hoarse accents of the underworld that he expelled from 


one corner of his mouth without moving the opposite 
side of his face, a trick of speech peculiar to the convict. 

“You was, Dick,’ said the Deacon. 

“Intoxicated?” 

*“‘Plastered,”’ said the Deacon. 

Whom was I with?” 

“Little bozo who didn’t look so good to me,” said the 
Deacon. ‘‘He was drinkin’ Worcestershire sauce with 
an egg in it. Who was this bird?” 

“T don’t know,” said Peters. 

“Anything went wrong? Been rolled, Dick?” croaked , 
the Deacon hopefully. “Say the word, Kid, and I'll 
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have one of the boys look soe bozo up for you and 
give him the works.” 

“Thanks, but don’t bother, Deacon,” replied Dickie, 
shuddering away from this friendly offer to arrange a 
bit of felonious assault for his benefit. “It’s nothing 
serious.” 

The Deacon seemed disappointed, even a little hurt 
by the refusal, and insisted on Dickie’s having a thimble- 
ful of French brandy with him. It was most excellent, 
as cognac goes these days, and Dickie had a second 
thimbleful, remarking jocosely: 

“This sure is the place for the cognac-scented cognos- 
centi to hang out, Deacon.” 

The levity was a flight above the Deacon’s perception; 
but he, nevertheless, smiled a thin-lipped smile which. 
revealed a golden tooth, and whispered harshly: “ Jus’ 
say the word, jus’ say the word—any time I can do you 
a favour like that, Dick.” 

“Darned old criminal!” said Dick to himself as he 
went down the stair. “He really meant that. I wonder 
why it is that crooks, children, nuts, women, and dogs 
always seem to like me.” 

It was the third place he went after he left the Deacon 
that some small cell in his brain suddenly opened— 
perhaps under the stimulation of strong drink—and he 
recalled one place he had been, certainly, the previous 
evening—Madge Elder’s dressing-room. 

_ “Heavens!’’ he ‘said, in something like fright. “I 
didn’t propose to Madge, did IP”’ 
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Madge, one of the many queens of musical comedy 
always regnant in New York, might be just whimsical 
enough to take him at his word and marry him for a 

_ change, he reflected. 

She had usually married wealthy men, but she was 
an unaccountable person, with an active sense of humour 
—and it might be, it might be! He didn’t want to marry 
Madge, although he liked her, but that would make not 
the slightest difference in the world to Madge, as he well 
knew. If she took the notion to marry him she would do 
it no matter what he thought about the matter—and 
maybe he had given her the notion. 

“And what would Julia say to that?” he sighed. And 
then, sadly: “I wonder if I’m going to have to quit 
drinking?” 

He pursued his inquiries, becoming more and more 
worried, as he progressed along the south side of the 
block toward Fifth Avenue, calling at every variety of 
place in that exceedingly variegated and joyously care- 
less block. He learned that he had been in most of them, 
sometimes accompanied by one jolly playmate, some- 
times companioned by as many as half a dozen. 

“Must have been somebody’s birthday I was cele- 
brating last night,” said Dickie. “Whose, I wonder?”’ 
Not Madge’s, he was sure; no lady had been with him 
—and Madge never called attention to her birthdays, 
anyhow. . 

It was at, perhaps, the tenth place which he visited 
that he made a further partially successful attempt at 
recollection—it came to him all at once that he had left 
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Madge’s dressing-room with some friend of hers whom 
he had met there, and that it was about ten o’clock. He 
remembered Madge’s saying that it was about ten. 
It appeared possible that this stranger and himself 
had gone about together for hours and hours afterwards. 
But who was the fellow, and what did he look like? 
Dickie struggled vainly for a name, for the remem- 
brance of some salient feature. 


“1 think,” said Dickie, ‘“‘I’ll go and see Julia.” 

And then, as the possibility that he might have pro- 
posed to Madge recurred to him, he murmured: “I’ll 
tell Julia she’s got to marry me right away.” 

Marriage with Julia appeared more desirable than it 
ever had before, not merely for its own sake, but 
also as a protection from Madge—if he had given 
Madge that notion. 

“Julia’s got to marry me the first thing to-morrow 
morning,” resolved Dickie. 

He crossed the street and entered the door of the 
establishment over which Julia presided, midway in the 
block—‘‘ Mme. Julie” was the sign on the window, and 
it was the office of a laundry, both hand and steam. 
Julia Martin, manager and half-owner of the business, 
had discovered that there is, for some strange reason, a 
commercial advantage attached to a French name in 
New York City. And so, when she took charge, she 
became “Julie Marizn.”’ 

With her dark hair, and clean-cut aquiline features, 


and glowing eyes, she did not look unlike the French- 
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women who manage small businesses so successfully, 


although she was handsomer than the average run of 
them. She sometimes amused herself by affecting a 
French accent and turns of speech with her patrons. 
But not with Dickie; for Dickie she was frankly Julia 
Martin, originally a Poughkeepsie girl and now a New 
York business woman very proud of her success. 

And well she might be, for she had resolutely battled 
her way onward from bookkeeper to half-ownership 
in ten years. She was especially proud of the hand- 
laundry side of the business, and of her reputation 
for dealing with fine fabrics as they should be dealt 
with. 

She was behind the cashier’s desk as Dickie entered, 
and she gave him a smile that was at once warm and 
quizzical. 


“Julia,” he said, without preamble, “I want you to” 


marry me to-morrow.” 

Her smile, as she answered him, became even more 
quizzical, “I’ve got too much sense for that, Dick,” 
she said, “and I’ve told you so a dozen times since 
Christmas.” 

Being fond of Richard Peters was one of the few 
weaknesses Julia had allowed herself in her very busy 
life. In the three years she had known him, and some- 
times yearned over him as if he were a wild and en- 
gaging boy, and occasionally gone about with him to 
theatres and cabarets, she had always succeeded in con- 
cealing from him the real depth of her affection. Julia 
had a heart—but she had a head, too. And Dickie— 
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well, you’ve known Dickie for several pages now, and 
you can see very well why he really wouldn’t do. 

“Tl get a job,” said Dickie. 

“Come in sometime,” said Julia, “‘and tell me you’ve 
had a job for a year—the same job—and maybe I'll talk 
it over with you!” 

“You're a mercenary washwoman,” said Dickie, 
“and you have no idea whatever of romance or passion 
or the finer things of life.” 

“Mercenary!” laughed Julia. “Look here!” 

And she led him to a small back office, opened a filing 
case, and extracted therefrom a bill—his own bill. 
He saw with astonishment that he owed her $167.50. *' 

He would have been still more astonished if he had 
_ known that on three different occasions during the past 
year Julia had gone into the hand-laundry side of her 
establishment, after work hours, and washed and done 
up his shirts with her own hands; and that she always 
personally kept his buttons sewed on. Not for worlds 
would Julia have had him guess this. 

“You haven’t paid me a cent since the first time you 
_ proposed to me, and | think that’s the real reason you 
proposed,”’ she gibed. ‘‘Do you get your meals the same 
way?” s 

They were out of eye-shot from the street, and Dickie, 
suddenly overwhelmed by her warm-blooded nearness, 
threw his arms about her and kissed her on her red 
mouth. For an instant she seemed yielding to him, 
yielding richly—and then she recovered herself and 
pushed him away. 
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“Don’t,” she said. “It’s not quite a square deal— 
when you know | can’t marry you.” 

“But you can!”’ said he. 

“Listen, Dick,’’ she said seriously. “I’m fond of you 
—you know that. But I—well, I can’t afford you! If 
I were worth a million dollars, I might take a chance— 
or even a hundred thousand. But as it 1s, you’d be too 
expensive a luxury.” 

Dickie flushed. But he did not answer angrily. 

‘‘T was worth a hundred thousand dollars once,” he 
said thoughtfully. It was the solemn truth. Dickie had 
really been that much ahead of the game at one time. 
“YT. wonder what | did with it,’ he murmured. For it 
had gone from him in less than a year. His face get- 
ting still redder, he moved toward the door. 

““Come back here—don’t go away mad!”’ she cried. 

“You're right about me—I’m not worth a hoot; and 
I probably couldn’t support a wife,” said Dickie, paus- 
ing nevertheless. ““But just the same, you ought to 
know I wouldn’t be supported by one. When | said I’d 
get a job, | meant it.”” Then he suddenly became angry, 
and spoke without realizing that his anger was more at 
himself than at her. “If you had a million dollars, you 
could go to blazes before I’d propose to you,” he said, 
“and you know it, too, Julia!”’ 

Her anger answered his own. 

“Be a fool!” she blazed. “‘That’s right—be a fool! 
You know very well, Dick Peters, that I don’t care 
about money any more than you do! When I marry, 
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Pll marry a man that’s got hold of his life—you get me? 
A man!” 

Anger did not answer her again. A sudden humility 
and dejection descended upon Dickie. Then he mum- 
bled: “I’m going home and take a warm bath.” 

Julia watched him out. “‘Warm bath? What did he 
mean by that?” she asked herself, staring after him. 

And then the proprietress of Mme. Julie’s establish- 
ment ceased to be an efficient business woman for a 
while. She threw herself into a chair and cried and 
sobbed—and sobbed and cried again. . 


But Dickie, as he crossed the street, was smitten 
with a vision that kept him from indulging himself in 
that warm bath. What he saw in front of him was a 
face, a face floating as it were, a face detached from 
time and space and all surroundings, drifting indepen- 
dently. It was a man he had been with last evening and 
it gave Dickie something to go on. 

He went through the rest of his route with the ques- 
tion upon his lips: ‘‘Was I in here last night with a 
dark-complexioned, sleek-looking young fellow about 
thirty years old, with a big Roman nose and black hair 
plastered down tight to his head with this slick-em 
stuff?” 

And in no less than four different places the answer 
was: “Dickie, you was!” not including two places in 
which the answer was: ‘‘ Dickie, you were!” 

It was the prominent nose which had emerged first 
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from the mists into consciousness—a nose large and 
strong-looking and heavy enough, Dickie thought, to 
pull any head and body after it. His query finally 
changed to: ‘‘Say, was | in here last night with a fellow 
with a nose?”’ And he was gratified to perceive that — 
that was all he need say—yjust. “a nose.’’ He had been © 
to at least a dozen places with that nose. 

Dickie got another notion. He said to himself, “If 
this bozo with the nose comes to life for me because of 
the few little drinks I’ve had, why not take a few more 
little drinks and get into just the same condition I was. 
in when I was with him? Then, no doubt, I will remem- 
ber who he is and what we talked about.” 

After about the third little drink he began to admire 
himself greatly for the notion. He was sitting in a tea- 
room when this admiration struck him, with two ac- 
quaintances, and they were imbibing gin cocktails from 
teacups. | 

“What the world needs,” said Dickie, “is the appli- — 
cation of psychology to the practical business of detect- 
ing crime. The creation of a bunch of psychological 
detectives—men who are skilled in mind-reading, in all _ 
varieties of thought transmission, in telepathy, in the 
exploration of the subconscious as well as the conscious 
mind. A psychological sleuth! 

“Why, with a few scientists at my disposal, I could 
organize a bureau right here in New York City, the 
like of which has never existed on the face of the earth 
before, and this would be just the time to do it. There 
has never been an era in the history of the world, in 
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any city of the world, when there has been so much 

crime as there is in New York City to-day; crime that 
needs detection badly. There is a million dollars in it 
—let me show you.” ‘ 

With a soft lead-pencil and the back of a bill of fare 
Dickie was soon engrossed in making a million dollars 
once more. 

“You see, these detectives,” said Dickie, “these su- 
perior, trained, scientific, telepathic sleuths will even 
know what crimes the criminal element intend to com- 
mit before they have committed them, by getting into 
touch with them telepathically. It will be the greatest 
crime-prevention agency that the world has ever seen. 
We should be able to sell our services at a high figure to 
every corporation in New York City; banks and jewellery 
stores will simply have to have us. What we need is 
some capital to organize our corporation. Somebody’s 
got to go into Wall Street right away and get hold of 
the capital ” 

And then he paused, his pencil in the air. 

“Wall Street!’ he said, and gave a whoop. 

He stuck the pencil in his pocket and without a word 
to his prospective partners in the Psychological Detec- 
tive Agency, he walked from the tea-room, and that 
promising enterprise perished then and there. 

“Wall Street!’? With that word there had been an- 
other click in Dickie’s mind. 

Now he remembered whom the nose belonged to! 
It was the nose of that spectacular young Wall Street 
operator, Theodore Jarvis. All the world is aware of 
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the Sa tise of Thesis Jarvis from messenger 
boy to a great stock-exchange operator, and the details 
do not need to be repeated here. 

Jarvis! It was Jarvis whom he had met in Madge 
Elder’s dressing-room last night, and they had gone 
away together to get a drink. They had planned some- 
thing—planned something together—but what was it? 

Dickie sat with this problem for half an hour, but the 
secret resolutely refused to emerge any further into the 
light of day. And then the notion came to Dickie that 
might have come to many more commonplace persons 
half an hour sooner: the notion of calling up Mr. Jarvis 
on the telephone. He was lucky enough to catch him 
before the great young man left his office for the day. 
But Jarvis did not recall ever having met any Richard 
Peters. 

“Don’t you remember what we Gica about last 
night?”’ said Dickie, wishing to heaven that he himself 
could remember it. “After we left Madge Elder’s 
dressing-room? Certainly you must remember it!”’ 

“Oh,” said Jarvis, ““so we met in Madge Elder’s 
dressing-room?”’ Then, with reluctance: ‘Well, come 
on down and I’ll see you.” 

Dickie was into the subway and out again and into a 
large office-building in the financial district as rapidly 
as the Interborough could manage it for him. 

Mr. Jarvis proved to be a rather pleasant-looking 
chap in spite of his salient proboscis and narrow fore- 
head. But he seemed a trifle worried when he received 
Dickie. 
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He looked long at him. “‘ You say I met you in Madge 
Elder’s dressing-room? I knew I met somebody there, 
but I don’t remember you.” 

~ It was evident to Dickie that if it had not been for 
the mention of Madge Elder he would not have got to 
see Mr. Jarvis at all. Mr. Jarvis looked, in fact, a little 
suspicious of him. Dickie risked everything on one re- 
mark: 

“You don’t mean to say,” he said, “that you have 
forgotten what we talked about!” 

Mr. Jarvis was blunt. “I don’t remember talking with 
you about anything, Mr. Peters.” 

“But you couldn’t have forgotten a thing of that 
importance!” protested Dickie. 

“Mr. Peters,” said Mr. Jarvis, ‘I never discuss 
matters of importance with perfect strangers.” 

“But we weren’t perfect strangers, you know,”’ said 
Dickie. ‘‘We were both friends of Madge Elder and we 
got better and better acquainted as the evening went 
on. We got terribly friendly as we had more and more 
drinks together.”’ 

Mr. Jarvis looked at him, still in silence for a mo- 
ment, and then in cold dignity delivered himself of this 
declaration : 

“Mr. Peters, I never drink. Probably you were drink- 
ing yourself last evening, Mr. Peters, and talked this 
important matter over with somebody else.” 

Dickie felt somewhat humiliated and more than a 
little angry. He was conscious that the liquor he had 
drunk himself that day was diffusing an odour around 
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Mr. Jarvis’s business office, and he felt he was rapidly 


declining, in Mr. Jarvis’s estimation, to the status of the - 


visionary and the souse. 

“Mr. Peters,” said Jarvis, ‘“‘what is this important 
thing that you fancy you talked over with me last 
evening?” 

There it was! What, was it? 

Dickie stared long at Jarvis in silence, hoping for 
even the slightest inspiration, but it did not come. And 
in another moment he was being gently eased out of 
Jarvis’s office. 

“‘Good-afternoon, Mr. Peters,’ said Jarvis with 
chilly politeness. 

On the pavement outside the office-building, Dickie 
stood and stared upward between the great buildings 
at the cold, cruel sky. He had no doubt now that mil- 
lions had been within his grasp. He had lost them for- 
ever. He had lost them because he was a waster, a 


drunkard, a ne’er-do-well. It served him right. Julia - 


had been right. He wasn’t a man! 

It would have interested him greatly if he could have 
seen Mr. Jarvis in the room he had just left, staring 
at the wall, and could have heard his murmured medi- 
tations. 

“So that,” said Mr. Jarvis, “‘so that is the bird I was 
drunk with last evening! My Lord, what did I say to 
him? Could I have told him—but no! I can’t imagine 
myself getting stewed enough to pass a tip like that 
out to a stranger! He didn’t know! If he bad he would 
have come through with it!” 


t 


= 
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Maybe, Dickie reflected, he really hadn’t talked with 
_ Jarvis about anything important the night before. 
_ Probably he hadn’t. It was just the idea of being with 
Jarvis that had inflamed and disordered his imagination. 
He humbly confessed to himself that he was like that— 
easily inflamed. Probably, after all, the thing that he 
had been trying to remember was that he had got him- 
self engaged to Madge Elder. Well, anyhow, he thought, 
Julia couldn’t have anything to say to that now! Julia’ 
was through with him. He might as well call Madge up 
and find out the worst. He went into a telephone-booth. 

“Madge,” he said, warily, “I suppose a lot of people 
have been congratulating you.” 

“Only two or three people know about it yet, 
Dickie,’ answered Madge’s musical voice. “And see 
here, don’t you tell, either, until I say you can. A girl 
wants to be the first to announce her own engagement!” 

“All right, Madge,” he said, with a sinking heart. 
So he was engaged to Madge Elder! And then, because 
he was a chivalrous soul, and fundamentally game, he 
_ said: “You know I’ve always been just simply crazy 
| about you, Madge, old dear!” 
| There was a melodious tinkle of laughter from Madge. 
_ “You old sweetie!” she said, smacked a kiss into her 
end of the telephone connection, laughed again, and 

| hung up. 

'» Well, here it was, out at last! The important thing 
| that had happened the night before was, after all, that 
| he had got himself engaged to Madge Elder. And Julia 
_ —but he wouldn’t let himself think about Julia. He was 
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miserable. How could he face Madge? He couldn’t. He 
sent her a box of flowers, and a note saying that he 
would be out of town for ten days. 

“Ten days will give me time to think,” he said. 

But the next ten days were a miserable period for 
Dickie. He had losses at poker. He had losses at craps. 
He had losses at the grand old game of keeping one’s 
self-respect. He arose one morning and found nothing 
clean to put on—neither socks, underwear, nor shirts. 
There must be at—at—well, at the Jaundry—dquite a 
bundle of things. And, he calculated, the bundle should 
have been back yesterday. He had the janitor up. 

“Sure there isn’t a bundle of my laundry sticking 
around somewhere, George?”’ he inquired of the coloured 
man. 

“‘No, sah,” said George. “It came ovah yest’day 
fom Madame Julie’s, and they wouldn’t leave it with- 
out the money—said it was C. O. D.—and I didn’t have 
the change myself, Mr. Peters.” And then, sympathet- 
ically: ‘‘ Dey nevah done dat befo’, Mr. Peters—ain’t no 
way to treat a gen’man!”’ 

“Oh!” said Dickie. ‘All right!” 

He felt hurt. Sorry for Julia, he told himself. He had 
never thought it possible there could be anything petty 
about her—but this was petty. Because she must know, 
she certainly knew, that she had practically all his things 
in her possession. 

What was that bill of hers? Somewhere on the road > 
toward $200. Very well, he would borrow the money 
and pay it—pay it at once. 
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It was three hours before he was able to achieve the © aS 





total sum, from different sources. And while he was — 
_ collecting it, he also collected something else—inadver- 


tently ; to wit, a job. 
“I need a press-agent, Dick,” one of his friends, a 
theatrical producer, told him, ‘‘and I wonder if you 


can help me out.” 


Here it was again—a job! Dick reflected, and all the 


Vicissitudes of his checkered career raced past his inner 


_ vision. Suddenly he felt a real, a genuine yearning for a 


job—almost any kind of job. For something stable and 
regular and commonplace. 
“All right, Billy, I’ll take it,” he said. And there was 


_anote of something like gratitude in his voice. He didn’t 


even ask what the salary would be—he could trust 
Billy to do the fair thing about that. What he was after 
was the feeling of solid ground under his feet again. 
Under his spiritual feet, if you get the idea. 

““Well,” he said to himself, “I guess I’ll have to quit 
being a kid sometime.” 

It was in this sobered mood that he stood before Julia 
again, with the money to pay the bill. “I’ll pay the 
whole thing, Julia,” he said. 

“You don’t need to, Dick, if it isn’t convenient right 
now,’ said Julia. And then she laughed: “I held out on 
you—all your things—because I wanted to see you, 
and I thought you were too sore to come in unless you 
had to.” 

“It’s all right, Julia—I’ll pay it now, and take the 
big bundle there home with me.” 


_ 
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“You'll need it; you'll need something clean to get 


“married in,” said Julia. 


Dickie groaned. ‘‘ Who told you?” he asked. 

‘A little bird,” replied Julia. 

“I suppose it’s all over town,” said Dickie, in deep 
dejection. 

“T haven’t told anyone but you,” said Julia. 

“You haven’t?” said Dickie, in genuine wonderment. 

“Wake up, Stupid!” cried Julia. “I’m telling you that 
I’m going to marry you.” 

And she threw her arms around him. 

What can a man do under such circumstances? What 
a man can do, that Richard did! 

‘We'll get married to-morrow,” said Julia. ‘And the 
day after that, you’re going to work. I’ve got a job for 
you.” 

“T’ve got a job for myself, Julia,” he said, “and I’m 
going to work this afternoon.’”’ He smiled at himself as 
he caught a note of pride in his announcement. “ Before 
we get married!”’ 

She looked at him almost as a mother might look at a 
son—and yet there was something more than that in 
her regard, too; something more and something vitally 
different. 

“‘[—]—I] love you, Dick!” she said. “And I want to 
live with you. I—I—I just couldn’t keep my hands off 
you any longer!” 

During the next two minutes he didn’t try to make 
her, either. And then he suddenly laughed. She es 
her inquiry. 
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“T was just thinking of Madge Elder,” he explained. 
“T got myself engaged to her, you know.” 
“You did?” Julia looked puzzled. From, the counter 
she took an afternoon paper. ‘‘Then,”’ she said, “she 

must have broken the engagement pretty quickly!”’ 

He read the front-page story announcing that Madge 
_ Elder, the actress, had been united in the holy bonds of 
_ matrimony—her fifth venture—with Theodore Jarvis. 
the well-known Wall Street operator, that morning. 

“So that’s the bird she was engaged to, and not me!” 
said Dickie. 

“Richard! Richard! You certainly do need a boss!” 
cried Julia. And then, “This man Jarvis——” She 
paused; interrupted herself. Dickie waited. “Promise 
me that you’ll marry me, no matter what IJ tell you,” 
she said. 

“T promise.” 

“Nothing can keep you from it?” | 

“To-morrow, as sure as the sun rises,” said Dickie, © 

“Even if I should turn out to have been a desperate 
adventurous gambler at one time in my career?” 

“T’d like you the better for it.” 

“Even if I should turn out to be a wealthy woman?” 

“Even then—I’ve got no pride any more. I’m licked.” 

“Well, then,” said Julia, “I am a wealthy woman— 
and this man Jarvis has something to do with it.” She 
reached under the counter and pulled out a soiled table- 
cloth and spread it before him. “The steam laundry 
does a lot. of business for the restaurants and tea-rooms 
in this neighbourhood,” she said, ‘‘and this tablecloth 
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‘came in, with a lot of other things, the day after you 
were last here. I was over at the plant that day—where 
we do the washing—and as luck would have it I saw this 
tablecloth and got interested in it. Look!” 

It was, in effect, a map of a pleasant hour, that table- 
cloth. It was stained with cigarette ashes, and it was 
stained with the marks of glasses, and part of it was a 
medley of pencil scrawls and sketches. One profile of a 
face stood out trenchantly, in soft black pencil strokes 
—Jarvis, unmistakably Theodore Jarvis, with his sa- 
lient nose and narrow forehead and sleeked-back hair. 
And under it was written “ Jarvis.” 

_” Dickie began to get excited; he began to remember— 
everything! ‘“‘ Jarvis says—Jarvis says’’—he recognized 
his own handwriting—“ Jarvis says—Midland Express 
—straight tip from Jarvis—buy Midland Ex.—straight 
tip—Jarvis says big deal—Mid. Ex.—let loose at— 
Mid. Ex. up—up —let loose’at 110—Jarvis—straight 
tip——”’ Over and over. | 

This was it! Dickie looked at his own scrawls, speech- 
less. Then he told her. 

“Well,”’ said Julia, “I played it! I hocked the laundry 
and shot the works! Margins! And | did what they call 
pyramiding—and I let loose at a hundred and ten! 
And we’re worth a quarter of a million dollars to-day!’ 

He blessed her for the ‘““we’”—and he felt, all things 
considered, entitled to a certain measure of inclusion. 

“But just the same, Dick,” she said, “you'll keep 
that job—and I’ll keep the laundry.” | 

But Richard was immersed in figures. He had drawn 


of 
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| toward him a stiff-bosomed dress shirt that was lying 


on the counter, freshly and finely laundered, and with 
the stub of a soft pencil was busy organizing the Hand 
and Steam Laundry Trust—a gigantic amalgamation! 
“Millions in it—millions in it,” he murmured happily. 
But Julia took him tenderly and firmly by the ear 
and separated him from this sudden splendid dream. 
“No, Richard,” she said, “you’re not going to spend this 
afternoon that way—you’ve got a job, and you're going 
right out of here and get busy at it. Now!” 
_ And Richard smiled and went. 
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S YOU walk over the Brooklyn Bridge you come, 
midway the beautiful gigantic structure, upon 


a wooden platform, with seats for the comfort 
of pedestrians. There is an iron railing about the outer 
edge of the platform. If you were to climb upon the 
railing, give a yell, and jump, you would be at the bot- 
tom of the deepest part of the East River in no time. 
Right at this place there fell into the river, not long ago, 
what an eminent philanthropist believed to be the Hope 
of Humanity. And with it went Scipio the Flea. 


Scipio was the most ferocious, the hardest-biting flea 
that ever stung the cuticle of man or beast. Among flea 
fanciers it is said that it was impossible to make him 
work as one of a team of trained fleas; he invariably 
murdered all his mates. He was anti-social. But he 
was intelligent. His master often said with pride: “My 


rs Scipio is worth his weight in radium!” 
His master, who had inherited him from a friend in 


the show business, was Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson, 

a man who ever smiled and smiled, showing a golden 

tooth. He wore cloth-topped shoes and smoothed his 

hair with oil; his moustache was large and brilliantly 

black; his forehead sloped gracefully, and he always 
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sported a fancy vest. Scipio would perform for no one 


_ else; and Professor Jenkinson, out of a sentiment for 


the dead friend, never asked him to perform profession- 
ally. Scipio lived in a pill-box that reposed in the upper 
left-hand pocket of the fancy: vest, just over the fond 
heart of Doddbridge Jenkinson; they were blood- 
brothers and between them was a bond passing the love 
of woman. 

They dwelt in ulterior Flatbush, out toward Coney 
Island, in the boarding-house of Mrs. Kate Akimbo, a 
handsome and buxom widow. Mrs. Akimbo was the 
mother of a pair of interesting twins, Barnum Akimbo 
and Bailey Akimbo, just five years old. They had been 
born the day an Asian elephant, forgetful of his training, 
knelt upon their father in a great circus. Mrs. Akimbo, 
the twins, and the other boarders (who were mostly em- 
ployed about the shows and concessions at Coney 
Island) all looked up to Doddbridge Jenkinson as a man 
who knew a thing or two about the world. But with 


Kate Akimbo admiration for Professor Jenkinson had 


grown to something far deeper. 

Briefly, she worshipped him. But did he care for her? 
Sometimes, she was sure of it. And then there would 
jump before her wistful mental vision the shadow of the 
flea. But with the guile of woman Mrs. Akimbo pre- 


tended that she admired Scipio. 


Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson was what is known 
as a pitchman; just now he busied himself taking orders 


for crayon portraits, enlarged from photographs in 


funereal blacks and grays; at one time he had employed 
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himself in the sale of indissoluble, indestructible, and 
opalescent pearls. When his work was done he loved to 
sit upon the widow’s porch of a summer evening and 
practise upon the slide-trombone—the slanting late sun- 


- light beautiful upon his satin, salmon-coloured tie, which 


was stuck rakishly through with a turquoise pin. Often 
Barnum Akimbo and Bailey Akimbo would clamber 
upon his lap and beg to see Scipio perform, a boon never 
granted, though Doddbridge was indulgent to the twins 
in other ways. 

But one tragic day in early autumn, after the pro- 
fessor had satiated himself with his luntheon and his 
trombone, he fell a-drowse upon the front veranda, his 


mouth ajar beneath his brilliant moustache, and his. 


golden dentistry glimmering through the golden after- 
noon. Barnum Akimbo saw his chance and slyly took 
the pill-box from the professor’s pocket. Then the twins 
stole into the garden, crawled through a gap in the 
back fence, and, all oblivious of a Bearded Stranger 
coming into the alley, opened the pill-box. 

“Hullo, little Busters!”’ said the Bearded Stranger, 
falsely genial, looking about to see that they had no 
natural protector near. They were startled, but the 
tramp fixed them with such a compelling look they did 
not move. “Has Momma sent you to the drug-store with 
that pretty pill-box to buy medicineP”’ He endeavoured 
to endow his husky voice with an ingratiating quality, 
but did not succeed. He patted Barnum on the head. 
“You mustn’t be scared of your Uncle Fuller—lemme 
see the shiny pennies Momma gave you.” 
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_ But Barnum Akimbo, drawing back, answered: 

“We ain’t got any Uncle Fuller, or any Dente 
All we got is Mister Jenkinson’s flea.” 

To which Bailey Akimbo added untruthfully: 

“An’ he give the flea to us, Mister Jenkinson did, 
didn’t he, Barnum? To bring him out and air him like 
a dog, didn’t he, Barnum? We air him like a dog every 
day, don’t we, Barnump”’ 

“A fleaP” said the Bearded Stranger. He seemed not 
merely puzzled but displeased. He walled his eyes, he 
clicked his tongue, he opened wide his mouth and 
showed some jagged, tobacco-blackened teeth. “I’ve et 
kids that told me lies, afore this,” he said. The boast 
seemed entirely plausible to the twins, for he looked 
like the ogre in one of their picture-books. “Gimme . 
them pennies—quick!’’ He grasped each twin by its 
nearest ear, and both twins howled. 

Mrs. Akimbo’s voice rang sharply out from the 
kitchen in instant, maternal response to the terrified 
bellowing of her young. The Bearded Stranger loosed 
the ears and ran. 

But Scipio had leaped into the man’s matted beard. 

Mrs. Akimbo rushed from the house, followed by 
several boarders, and, a moment later, by Professor 
Doddbridge Jenkinson. 

When Doddbridge learned the flea was gone his grief 
was unbridled. 

“Woman! My flea!” he cried. “My flea! Those med- 
dlesome brats have lost my flea! Get them out of my 
sight, for I’ll not be answerable for anything that | 
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~ may do! When I think that I intended to propose mar- 


riage to you, while shooting the chutes at Coney Island 
next Sunday, and become the stepfather of these abom- 


-inable twins, I wonder at myself! Scipio, Scipio i Is gone, 


_and I shall never look upon his like again!” 


Kate Akimbo stood stricken to the heart, for she 
loved him deeply. Yet she mustered up a certain show of _ 
pride, and she drew in a long breath, and she said: 

“‘Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson you have chosen 
between us and since you love that insect better than 
you do me I am glad | found it out in time and now 
that your flea is gone Doddbridge Jenkinson you had 
better go yourself and I’m glad my two préciouses didn’t 
get a stepfather that cared so much for fleas he would 
have been brutal to them and my poor Akimbo was a 
gentleman even if he did drink so come along Barnum 
and Bailey and get your faces washed and quit your 
sniffing and don’t drag back or I’ll slap you and keep 
away from Mister Jenkinson or he’ll think you’re trying 
to steal his watch——” 

Then, being out of breath, Mrs. Akimbo fainted. 

But at that instant, the Bearded Stranger, who had 
found the alley closed at one end, sneaked by the gap 
in the fence again, doubling back to seek open country. 
Scipio had worked round from the beard to a place of 
strategic importance between his shoulder-blades, and 
just as he went past the hole in the fence Scipio struck © 
—struck with all his terrific power. The tramp leaped 
into the air, with an involuntary outcry—leaped as the 
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fighting tuna-fish off Catalina leaps, leaped as the 
hooked tarpon hurtles moonward from the Spanish 
Main. Three fathoms high he bounded with flailing 
arms, wherewith he sought futilely to lash himself 
_ between the shoulder-blades. Professor Jenkinson, when 
he saw the tramp leap, knew where his flea was, for 
only those bitten by Scipio can jump like that. 

He was through the fence and after the Bearded 
_ Stranger in an instant. The tramp flew rather than ran, 
and Doddbridge went bounding after—his coat-tails 
~ level in the breeze that stroked his oiled and scented 
hair, his brilliant moustache streaming backward on 
either side, his heart beating wildly with the fervor of 
the chase, his patent-leather shoes flashing gallantly in 
the bright autumnal sun. Out of the alley they went, 
across a street, over fences, across gardens, and then 
they miraculously crossed an important boulevard, 
where motor traffic was thick and fast. Twenty minutes 
of this frightful pace, and the Bearded Stranger, with 
Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson gleaming in hot pur- 
' suit, raced into Prospect Park; through the trees and 
bushes they rushed, across humming driveways, splash- 
ing among the ponds and lagoons, with Scipio still sting- 
ing as only Scipio in all the world could sting. From 
Prospect Park down through Brooklyn they followed 
much the same route that George Washington and his 
colonials took in the battle of Long Island,,and amongst 
the maze of crooked streets that approach the Brooklyn 

Bridge from the Long Island side Doddbridge Jenkinson 
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lost his leaping quarry; he hit his head against one of — 


the pillars of the elevated railroad, and the tramp gave 
him the slip. 
Professor Jenkinson, winded, but suffering less 


physically than from grief, laid his graceful narrow — 


forehead against the stones of the cobbled street and 
wept; bitterly he wept. 

A policeman came up and asked him why, with 
neither sympathy nor gentleness in his tone. 

*T’ve lost my flea,” said Professor Jenkinson simply. 

The policeman roughly assisted Doddbridge to his 
feet. It was evident that he did not credit the altogether 
truthful explanation. Plainly, he suspected Doddbridge 
of mental aberration. 

“Lost your flea?”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, don’t cry. Be a little 


man, and maybe Santy Claus will bring you another 
one. I’ve got none for you myself—and you can git © 


thell off this block, now!” 

Doddbridge wandered to the water’s edge, where 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, slopes to the East River, and 
sat disconsolate upon the string-piece of a pier. If he 
had but known it he was not three blocks from the 
Bearded Stranger, and from Scipio. 

The tramp, satisfied that he had evaded pursuit, had 
slunk into a speak-easy where the worst liquor in the 
world is sold. Scipio was tired; he rested, The tramp felt 
him no longer; the tramp rested, and imbibed the liquor 
for which that place is infamous. Scipio left him. 

Drinking at a near-by table was a swarthy man of 
forty, with bold dark eyes and scornful lips. Perhaps it 
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was his full-blooded look that recommended him to 


Scipio as a prospect for dinner and a warm night’s 
lodging. Scipio crawled amongst the man’s clothing, and 


Settled himself for a brief nap, not being immediately 


hungry. The man was studying a sheet of paper, and 


‘murmuring to himself in Russian. Finally he nodded, put 


the paper in his pocket, and departed. He went down 
to the water-front, and out upon the very pier where 
Doddbridge Jenkinson sat gazing sadly at the water, 
descended a short flight of waterstairs, and got into a 
small gasoline launch. 

Doddbridge idly watched the man untie his boat, 
push it clear of the dock, and start his engine. The motor 
turned over, the propeller spun, the exhaust snorted, 
and the Russian turned the bow out toward clear water, 
and was chugging away when—— | 

When Scipio struck; struck as only Scipio could strike. 

The Russian abandoned his wheel, smote vainly at 
that unreachable point midway between the human 
shoulders, let out a wild, red Muscovite oath, and 
almost fell into the water. . 

Doddbridge’s gloomy lassitude left him. He had seen 


the Russian jump, and once more he knew where Scipio 


must be. ‘‘ My flea! My flea!” he cried, galvanized into 
life again. He looked frantically up and down the water- 
front. Pulling in toward a neighbouring dock, hissing as 
she let off steam, was a small free-lance river-tug, with 
her proprietor and crew of three. 

“Help me catch that man!” shouted Doddbridge, 
motioning toward the Russian, now a hundred yards 
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up-stream, but once again in difficulties with Scipio. © 
The skipper of the tug, standing on the deck, took 
in something of the situation at a glance. He measured 
the Russian’s lead with a cock-eyed knowingness, swept 
a swift look over Doddbridge Jenkinson from his glossy 


“» moustache to his shining patent-leather shoes, spat 


brownly into the gray river, and suggested: 

“Twenty dollars an hour, mate.” 

Doddbridge Jenkinson pulled out his bill folder. Yes, 
thank God! he had enough—it had been a good month 
for crayon portraiture. Doddbridge waved a bunch of 
bills excitedly at the skipper. Deftly the tug checked 
herself in her easy drift toward the dock-side she had 
been aiming for, backed, sidled like a controlled horse, 
pointed herself at the end of Doddbridge’s pier, and 
passed within eight inches of it with her snub nose 
turned up-stream. And then, as Doddbridge jumped to 
her deck, she picked up speed and was off in pursuit, 
with a hell-roaring blast of her whistle contributing to 
the situation sheerly out of sporting spirit. 

Doddbridge had stumbled and fallen to the deck; 
the skipper picked him up kindly and plucked a twenty- 
dollar bill from his hand almost with one motion. 

“In advance,” he said. And then, as he shoved the 
bill into a trousers pocket: “That feller stole somethin’ 
of yournr”’ 

“Yes,” said Doddbridge, “he has my——” But he 
checked himself. He did not say flea. The policeman had 
misunderstood. So might this man. 
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The skipper gazed after the Russian. ‘‘Somethin’ on 
that feller’s conscience, by the way he’s actin’.” 

Indeed the Russian was acting like anybody but a 
placid burgher out for an afternoon cruise among the 
water highways of the sea-girdled city; he was slapping 
again at that unslappable spot betwixt the shoulder- 
blades with hands that wig-wagged a message of frenzy 
to the world; Scipio had smitten him once more just 
as he passed under the Brooklyn Bridge. He narrowly 
escaped collision with one of the huge stone supports. 

“Give her everything you got, Jim,” called the skip- 
per to his engineer, and the tug shot forward a moment 
later as if she had been prodigiously kicked upon the 
stern. But even at that the tug could never hope to 
overhaul the little motor-boat if the Russian were per- 
mitted to manage it in peace. Doddbridge pinned his 
faith to Scipio. Scipio could be depended on not to leave 
the man alone. And no man could be enough the master 
of himself to run a motor-boat, drive a car, make love, 
or operate a sewing-machine, with Scipio riding high 
and fierce above his chine. 

Half-way between the Brooklyn Bridge and the 
Manhattan Bridge a great tug shouldering a lighter on 
either side of her, each lighter laden with a double rank 
of freight-cars, passed so near the Russian’s frail launch, 
without even a hoot of warning, that Doddbridge 
thought he had been run down, and Scipio with him. 

_* The motor-boat seemed to disappear directly beneath 
the clumsy, trampling barges; but Doddbridge looked 
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again, and there she was bobbing and jerking through | 
the greasy wake among the scavenger gulls. And then 
the sharp bows of a rapid destroyer from the navy yard 
almost planed the varnish from the Russian’s gunnels, 
and the slim war-toy went slithering and twisting down 
the river like a gray eel late to a business appointment, 
leaving an astonished cry from her siren and a crackle of © 
profanity from her decks hanging behind her in the salt, 
wet air. The East River, on busy afternoons, is no place 
for a pilot whose back is inhabited by a kind of hopping 
measle out of hell. : 

By the time the Russian had control of his gasoline 
shallop once more, the tug was within fifty feet of him. 

“Steer right at him, shall we?’’ asked the skipper. 
“Tf it could be done accidental, | wouldn’t mind givin’ 
a swipe to one of them there damn little water-bugs— 
always under everybody’s bows tanglin’ up navigation! 
Fleas, damn ’em, fleas!”’ 

“No, no, don’t hit him!” cried Doddbridge, more 
than ever resolved not to tell the skipper that he really 
chased an insect. 

The Russian gathered from their forward-leaning 
attitudes that he was pursued; he concentrated as best 
he could upon his controls, and gave her the gas. It 
did not seem to surprise him that he was being chased; 
he was, in truth, a man who had spent years of his life 
in running and hiding. Doddbridge shouted at him but 
he returned no answer. The motor-boat began to draw 
rapidly away from the tug. As Doddbridge emerged 
from the shadow of the Williamsburg Bridge he saw 
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the launch far up the stretch of rippled water, speeding s 
through the sunlight toward the point of Blackwell’s 
Island, which is moored like a big loaded stoneboat in 
the centre of the river, splitting it into two deep tidal 
channels. He guessed that Scipio was no longer troubling 
the Russian, and he was right: the great flea rested 
again. As the Russian approached the island he was 

hidden from Doddbridge’s view by a rusty tramp 
steamer; but he saw the launch a few minutes later swing 
into the western channel, between the island and the 
Manhattan shore. The Russian steered directly for a 
maze of barges, lumber schooners, tugs, and scows, that 
made a ragged fringe along the irregular docks and 
pile-lined slips above the western end of the Queens- 
borough Bridge, slipped like a muskrat into some ob- 
scure water lane that led him through the confusion of 
hulls to a mooring place, and was lost to sight as com- 
pletely as if he had been obliterated from the picture 
by the second thought of an etcher. 

Doddbridge, ten minutes later, was landed on the 
platform of a floating house maintained by the U. S. 
Volunteer Life Saving Service, and stepped thence to 
a narrow beach below a bluff, studded with jagged 
boulders, that drops sheerly two hundred feet from the 
foot of 57th Street. For the space of a hundred yards 
north and south, beneath this bluff, there are no docks. 
Doddbridge hoped that he might pick up some trace of 
Scipio along the water-front. In front of him a wavering 
wooden stairway crawled up the face of the cliff, twist- 
ing among the jutting points of rock and clinging to 
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them with rusty iron tendrils like a discouraged vine. 
It suggested ascent. Doddbridge climbed, and at the top 
passed through z agateina spiked fence to a brick-paved 
terrace in front of a dozen prim little houses left over 
from an earlier phase of New York. 

Should he continue for a while to beat about these 
waterside regions? He walked out of the court, cogitat- 
ing, into the street-end known as Sutton Square; and 
a friendly Airedale dog, seeming to guess that Dodd- 
bridge was troubled, came and rubbed himself sym- 
pathetically against his striped trousers and cloth- 
topped shoes. Doddbridge was usually rather careful of 
appearances. But now he sat down on the curbstone in 
the quiet street-end, his back against the woven-wire 
protection of a city tree, and gave himself up to silent 
melancholy. The dog mourned with him for a few mo- 
ments, and then decided that it would be a kindlier deed 
to beguile him from his grief, perhaps, and began to 
gambol about, to pick up sticks and caper toward him 
with them, and then sheer off and run, stopping to 
invite a frolic pursuit. Doddbridge smiled wanly at the 
animal from the shadow of his gloom, and gave him, 
one by one, half a dozen candies to eat; for Doddbridge 
nearly always carried gum-drops with him in a paper 
sack. The dog seemed to relish them, but still continued 
to beg with his fond Airedale eyes for a ripping game. 

If Doddbridge had only looked up he might have 
seen, ten minutes sooner than he did, the Russian whom 
he had been chasing seated near an open window in 
an apartment-house across the narrow street-end. It is 
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a large apartment-house, and one of the first buildings 
of its kind erected with the purpose of reclaiming that 
part of New York’s East Side from decades of slumdom. 
Its builder was the immensely wealthy philanthropist, 
Mr. Alexander Tweedie. In this magnificent new build- 
ing, so eminently seated to command the great river in 
its ever-changing picturesqueness, Mr. Tweedie had 
reserved the entire second floor for himself. And he sat 
by the open window of his library now, conversing 
with the Russian. 

In Mr. Tweedie’s hand was the paper which the 
Russian had been looking at in the speak-easy on the 
Brooklyn water-front—and on Mr. Tweedie’s back, 
between his shirt and undershirt, was Scipio. Scipio 
had not yet made his presence felt. 

“This paper, Melinoff,” Tweedie was saying, “this 
paper holds—holds——” 

He ceased speaking, as if overcome by a rush of emo- 
tion; he arose and went to the window of his library. 
Across the narrow street he saw Doddbridge and the 
Airedale dog. It was a dog that Mr. Tweedie knew, for 
it belonged to the little daughter of the building super- 
intendent, who called it Edward. “‘Edward shouldn’t 
take up with drunken men like that,’ Mr. Tweedie 
murmured, mistaking Doddbridge’s dejected attitude. 
And then his mind swung back from this triviality to 
the paper he held, and his throat grew husky with the 
reflex of a vast humanitarian hope. 

He sat down at his desk again, and fingered the paper. 

“This,” said Tweedie, “holds the Millennium!” He 
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looked at it with pious awe, as if, indeed, it were the 
- graven tablets of the Law brought down by Moses from 
Sinai. 

“To think,” cried the philanthropist, “that I—I, 
Alexander Tweedie, should be chosen by Providence as 
one of the agents through which this blessing is to come 
to the world!’ 

“The human species will owe you much,” said Meli- 
noff. But a disinterested observer might have seen that 
the Russian dwelt in his mind upon a panorama not 
revealed to Tweedie’s vision. 

“And only you and [—and your chemist assistant— 
know of what is to come,” said Tweedie, as if deter- 
mined to wring from the moment all its drama. “But 
are you positive that the device will work?” 

“T am ready,” said the Russian, measuring his words, 

_“to begin work upon a large scale, as soon as I can put 
up a factory. My tests are finished.” 

“Death at two thousand miles!’”’ said Tweedie, rising 
excitedly again. “The man who can apply these formulze 
holds the life of the world in his hands! He can say to 
the nations, with an authority almost superhuman: 
“Let there be peace! Let wars cease forever!’ And there 
will be peace! With this I shall disarm the world!” 

There was a moment’s silence, then Tweedie said: 
“And the idea came to you out of your great love for 
humanity!” 

“That, and my enthusiasm for the possibilities of 
radioactivity,” said Melinoff. ““We see and hear at a 
distance; and we shoot guns at a distance. All that is the 
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ork of other men, What I have added is a combination — 

of two principles known to modern science. 

_ + “Itis now known that all the substance of which the 
universe is composed is in reality one thing. Formerly 
scientists said that the atom was the smallest indivisible 
body, but within these last decades the atom has been 
broken up into electrons. The atom is, in fact, a solar 
system in which many electrons revolve like suns and 
planets. The rate of vibration and rotation maintained 
by the electrons in any atom gives its character to the 
substance of the atom itself; it determines what the 
atom shall be in the world of substance. Every chemical 
composition has its own particular tune of electronic 
vibration.: That is true of high explosives such as dyna- 
mite, guncotton, cordite, TNT, as well as of all other 

_ substance. When an explosive is detonated by fire or 

by a blow the thing that has happened is that its con- 
stituent atomic form has been suddenly decomposed, 
disintegrated. My invention is a device to induce this 
disintegration, this explosion, by a radioactive current. 
In other words, I am able to determine the rhythm ‘and 
wave-length of the electron in any chemical compound 
and tune in from a distance. It is not necessary that a 
fulminating cap or primer be connected with the mass 
of explosives which, I detonate. It is only necessary 
that I know the tune. which the electrons are singing. 

“If a fleet of battleships were to approach these 
shores I could explode the magazine of each ship six 
hundred leagues out at sea. I can blow up forts, ar- 
senals, airplanes, two thousand miles away.” 
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There was a hush in Tweedie’s library while each 
pursued his own line of thought. Tweedie was thinking 
reverently of the humanitarian uses of this discovery. 
He would go to Washington and ask the President to 
call another disarmament conference. He would guard- 
edly tell the representatives of all the nations something 
of what he had. Disarmament of the world must follow 
almost automatically. 

The Russian’s thoughts were different. He was an 
anarchist surpassing even the reigning Bolshevists of 
Moscow in his hatred of capitalism the world around. 

Peace for the world ultimately—— Yes! But a peace 
dictated and directed by the leaders of the revolution! 
In the meantime his soul was tickled by the idea of” 
obtaining from a capitalist the funds wherewith to 
blow capitalism off the face of the earth. He would use 
Tweedie and his money until the invention was per- 
fected and then—— | 

Then he would put it at the service of anarchy. 

“The Millennium!’’ mused Tweedie, and laid the 
paper on his desk. 

The action was ill-advised. A gust of autumn wind 
entered the eastern window, which overlooked the river, 
_ made a stir among the papers in the room, lifted the 
Millennium, and wafted it swiftly out of the north 
window. 

Another gust caught it before it reached the pave- 
ment. It rose, planed and twisted, dived and spun, and 
then settled into a diagonal drift toward the patent- 
leather shoes of Professor Doddbridge Jenkinson. 
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“That paper! Grab that paper!’ Tweedie and 
Melinoff were halfway out the window in their excite- 
ment. Doddbridge looked up, and, with a start, recog- 
nized the Russian. 

He jumped to his feet, as the men shouted again; 
and then he saw the paper and realized that they were 
calling to him. 

He reached for the paper. But Edward, the Airedale, 
was too quick. Edward grabbed the Millennium in his 
mouth, and with two bounds was twenty feet away 
from Doddbridge. There he paused, with an ear cocked 
and his head on one side, challenging Doddbridge to 
catch him. He had been trained to carry letters, this 
-Edward—but he had not been properly trained to give 
them up again on demand. Edward was a joyous dog, 
full of a kindly feelin'g toward all the world, hail-fellow- 
well-met with any random wight who promised sport, 
always looking for a jest and a scamper; his eyes and 
his attitudes and every tangle of his wiry hair suggested 
canine laughter and the wish to broadcast it. 

“Catch him! Catch him!” shouted Tweedie, rushing 
from the apartment-house, with the Russian at his heels. 

Edward neatly avoided their rush, and then stood 
tantalizingly beyond their reach, poised for flight in 
any direction. Here’s a lark! his manner seemed to say. 
These nice men want a race and a scramble, and I’m 
the for them! Here, at last, is a game—this gay 
afte is not going to be wasted, after all! 

And with the Millennium in his mouth, Edward 
ran round and round the street-end, with Melinoff and 
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Tweedie after him. Doddbridge, wondering what all — 

this was about, forgot his pet flea for a moment. 
“‘Can’t you,” shouted Mr. Tweedie to the Russian, 

“can’t you and your assistant work it out again?” 

“We must have that paper!” cried Melinoff. “He © 
‘died last week!” 

Edward decided that this was too good a frolic to 
be confined to one narrow court, and pranced around © 
the corner into Sutton Place, looking backward to 
make sure that he was followed. He need not have 
worried about that. As Tweedie turned the corner after 
him, Scipio once more took a hand in the game. Scipio 
stabbed. The surprised millionaire jumped and lashed 
at his back, and then Doddbridge Jenkinson realized 
that his savage pet had left Melinoff for this other man. 

Doddbridge was after them like a shot, crying out: 
** My flea! Give me back my flea!” 

“Stop that dog!” shouted the Russian to the world 
in general. Tweedie did not shout, he only gasped: 
“The bope of the world !” 
~ Edward scampered south in Sutton Place, trotted 
west to First Avenue, and then turned south again— 
the Millennium in his mouth, modern Philanthropy 
(with the devil on its back) leaping at his heels, and 
Anarchy following after, while the Bourgeoisie, in the 
person of Doddbridge Jenkinson, laboured sturdily in 
the rear. 

Edward was pleased to the very inmost inwards of 
his canine being. Children had always played and scram- 
bled with him, and he had often wondered why grown 
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folks need be so stiff and formal. Time and again he had 
suggested romps and chases to the adults of the neigh- 
bourhood, but never before had any one responded— 
and now here were three jolly men spiritedly following, 
vocal and active and undignified! As Edward ran under 
the wheels of a moving van, narrowly escaping destruc- 
tion, dodged a taxi, and gave a mean cut-off to the lady 
driver of a Ford coupé, he felt that this was a gallant 
world after all, and that it was good to be abroad in it. 
He paused on the corner of 52d Street, with a backward 
look for his playmates; he had distanced them by more 
than a block. He pretended that he had lost interest in 
the merry game, and dropped the Millennium from his 
mouth to the sidewalk, while he sniffed at the carriage 
of a baby in front of a pawn-shop. The baby laughed and 
offered him its teething-ring, as one good fellow invites 
another to have a drink, and Edward took a friendly 
chew at the rubber. The baby’s mother, dozing in the 
doorway, waked and warbled shrilly her sense of out- 
rage, and aimed a kick at Edward’s ribs. He easily 
avoided this, and then, as his three jolly playfellows 
came panting up, Edward whisked the Millennium from 
under the clutching digits of Mr. Tweedie’s very hands, 
and capered a block down the street, and pranced on 
three legs, and paused again, and looked back with 
sidelong mirth, and rolled jovially in the dust of the 
gutter with his feet kicking at the heavens, and righted 
himself and was away once more. These pauses and 
prancings and narrow escapes were the essence of the 
sport to Edward. 
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Alexander Tweedie was too elderly a man to run a 


that fast, for any length of time; all the golf in the world — 
will not make a sprinter of a man of sixty-two. Physi- | 
cally, he couldn’t do what he was doing; it was the idea — 


which led him on; he ran with the legs of the mind and 
the spirit—and he was a good deal helped by Scipio, too. 
Any man not entirely defunct was bound to put all the 
life left in him into one forward bound when Scipio 
lanced him from behind. But Alexander Tweedie, always 
afterward, remembered that mad scramble down 


through crowded New York as one remembers the © 


phantasmagoria of a dream. For as he ran and dodged 


and leaped and bounded, all his ideas ran with him; the ~ 


grotesque irony of the situation kept pace with his 
burning feet. 

The Millennium—just ahead of him there—the hope 
of the human world—in the mouth of a dog! My God! 
he said to himself, as his heart thwacked and fluttered 


in his thorax, is this some bitter jest of deities suddenly — 


turned irresponsible?-—the goal of all good men’s desire, 


just ahead of me there, slavered in an Airedale’s mouth! - 


And if I can catch him (he thought), the hope of the ages 
is brought to its golden accomplishment, and the destiny 
of the planet is enlarged, and the genius of the species 
is liberated, and 

Was that a taxicab that plunged so near it caught his 
coat and tore it half from his smarting back, or was it a 





comet that went hurtling through spacer—was this a ° 


street that shifted and menaced and pulsed and roared 
around him, or did he race along’ the Milky Way, 
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whizzing among the fragments of exploding stars that 
singed him with their prodigious heat? Did that dog 
indeed, that perverse demon pup, that hound of chaos, 
gambol ahead of him with a Great Cause in his trivial 
jaws, or was this all a wild nightmare? And what were 
great causes, and what were trivial things? Was there a 
place in the universe for this monstrous levity? Did 
levity and laughter and cosmic mockery run among the 
stellar interspaces like summer lightning leaping from 
cloud to cloud? A Millennium—and a dog! Did planets 
pivot upon atoms, cobwebs choke burly states to death, 
tumble-bugs kick swollen worlds across the sky?—could 
a blood corpuscle in a despot’s brain swerve from its 
‘appointed path and bear the gain of centuries voyaging 
with it into oblivionr—could there be some champion 
ant set on to eat down an imperial cityr—what things 
are little things? A bunion retarded his speed, and the 
flea upon his back stabbed him forward—and bunion 
and flea and sportive dog: these, these, these—O 
strange and incalculable universe!—these were in the 
balances along with the Peace of Earth, the Hope of 
Humanity, the Millennium! 

Run, Tweedie, run! he cried to himself, and cried it 
aloud—and sting me, flea! Sting me until I catch that 
frolic fiend! He sprawled among the very legs of a team 
of truck horses, and shouted to himself that he was 
clambering among the rings of Saturn: the great build- 
ings rocked and swayed about him and above him, 
elastic to the rhythms of his mind, and he cried out 
that they were the scarps and battlements of heaven. 
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A policeman stopped him, as the dog turned westward 
at 14th Street, another one hailed him as the chase ~ 
swung southward again near Tammany Hall and on into — 
the tangle where Fourth Avenue merges with Lafayette 
Street, and to both of them he showed the credentials 
of a deputy police commissioner—for he was one of the 
score of these always loosed upon long-suffering New 
York—and sped onward. To Tweedie, his brain whirling 
and throbbing with the cosmic connotations of the situa- 
tion, they were cerulean-coated demiurges appearing 
quite logically in the midst of these great roaring chasms 
slashed through the beetling hills of space. 

Edward, after many playful pauses, paused again 
at Shinbone Alley—a dark mews that leads westward © 
from Lafayette Street, and looks (and smells) as mediz- 
val as any dank court in all the purlieus of London or 
Paris. A bony cat, marked like the Tammany Tiger 
himself, and with the temper of nether hell’s own pepper, 
has claimed Shinbone Alley as his lair for ten years, 
and he suspects all intruders of designs upon the fish- 
heads which he drags there from the street markets of 
the lower East Side. Out of the dark he leaped snarling 
upon Edward, and Edward (never a warrior) cere 
the Millennium and turned tail. 

The Millennium, caught by a sour breath of air, 
floated out to the sidewalk; it was trodden on three 
times in as many seconds; it lingered about the grating 
of a vent-hole; it was kicked to the gutter by a high- 
heeled flapper; it was smeared under the wheels of a 
truck, and sprayed by the gasoline exhaust from a taxi- 
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cab. Tweedie, hopping with hope and fear and a new 
assault from Scipio, half a block away, saw the burning 
cigar-butt of a smoker fall upon it. He rushed forward, 
with a fresh burst of speed, but a motorcycle was ahead 
of him, and nearly cut short his span of mortal life; the 
Millennium fluttered to the curb again, and once more 
Edward, recovered from his fright of the cat, which 
had not pursued him, snatched it from the clutching 
hands of Philanthropy, and went cavorting southward, 
winged with glee. And in five minutes more they were 
all struggling with the winds that blow forever through 
the bleak courts and arches under the Municipal Build- 
ing. Out of that, insanely cutting through the Manhat- 
tan-bound traffic from the Brooklyn Bridge, and to 
the structure of the bridge itself, Edward led them, 
with renewed access of canine gusto for this glorious 
game of tag. 

*Twas halfway across the bridge that the irrevocable 
and fatal moment rushed upon them. Edward stopped 
upon the wooden platform (from which this tale first 
stepped off) with the Millennium in his mouth; Tweedie 
tackled like a football player and this time caught the 
dog in his arms. Dog and millionaire rolled together 
struggling upon the boards, and then Edward squirmed 
free. But in that instant of contact Scipio had passed 
from Tweedie to the dog. 

And Scipio struck—struck his last, his hardest blow 
on earth. Like a dog suddenly dowered with pinions 
Edward soared upward in a great arc. Between his 
shaggy belly and the iron railing, Tweedie, scrambling 
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to his feet again, saw a brief silhouette of the Statue of 
Liberty against the horizon; and then the dog went 
down whirling and twisting to the gray water below, 
the flea upon his back and the Millennium, bitten 
through in his sudden pain, still hooked among his 
teeth. 

The paper floated to the surface. Upon it was perched 
Scipio the flea, although invisible to those above. A few 
feet the paper voyaged, a yard or two, and then Meli- 
noff, pounding up, saw it. He grasped the railing and 
poised himself and jumped. 

Tweedie, in a daze, stared at the water. Beside him 
stood Doddbridge Jenkinson. They waited for the Rus- 
sian’s reappearance. They waited in vain. He never 
came up, then nor thereafter. After some moments they 
shifted their gaze to the paper. - 

For the Millennium still floated. Something told 
Doddbridge Jenkinson that Scipio was on that sheet of 
paper; perhaps the uncanny second sight of great 
affection. 

“My flea!” he said. ‘My flea will drown!” And he 
dashed his wrist across his eyes. 

The Millennium was losing its buoyancy as the water 
began to make sodden the sized paper. It began slowly 
to sink. Tweedie could still see its outlines a quarter of 
an inch below the surface. 

“The hope of humanity, the Millennium is there— 
sinking, sinking, sinking,’ he murmured to Doddbridge 
Jenkinson. 

““My flea is drowning,” wailed Doddbridge again. 
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And just then a handsome, buxom woman rushed up 
and flung her arms about him. 

“Kate!” he said; and then pointing downward to the 
river he added, chokingly: “Scipio! Gone! Drowned!” 

Kate Akimbo saw that he was broken, and she acted 
swiftly and conclusively, after the manner of women; 
she grappled him with sympathy. She had wandered 
from her home in grief, after their lovers’ quarrel; she 
had been wandering through Brooklyn ever since, 
scarcely knowing what she did; she had wandered out 
upon the bridge, and surprisingly found him—and that 
wretched flea gone! She was too wise to express her 
satisfaction over that. Doddbridge was torn and dusty, 
his satin tie was stained and askew, the sweat from his 
exertions had run into his brilliant moustache and par- 
tially removed the dye; his patent-leather shoes were 
bursted; but Kate loved him, and she put his head upon 
her shoulder and soothed him. 

“There, Doddy, there, there, there!’’ she said. “I 
know it’s hard—but I’!] try to make up to you for poor, 
dear Scipio’s loss, and everything, Doddy, dear!” 

But in her heart she rejoiced that the last barrier to 


their union had been removed. 


Alexander Tweedie looked at these people in amaze- 


ment. The Millennium was gone—and this man was 
_ making love, and mourning a flea! (It must be, he real- 


ized, the flea that had stung him so sorely.) . 
Tweedie broke in peremptorily upon the couple, who 


“were now seated upon a bench with their arms about 


each other. 
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“T told you,’ he said to Doddbridge, “that the — 
Millennium——” And with a flood of indignant elo- — 
quence he made them understand everything, he showed _ 
them all that humanity had had within its grasp, and — 
lost again. 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry, sir,” said Kate Akimbo 
politely, when he had finished. “But you don’t want to 
take on over it so hard, mister. Poor Doddy here has 
lost something, too—he’s lost his flea.” 

“Kate,” said Doddy, putting the Millennium and 
Mr. Tweedie from his mind (and even Scipio, if it must 
be said!)—“‘ Kate, next Sunday, while we are shooting 
the chutes at Coney Island, I shall propose matrimony 
to you.” 

“Why wait till then?” asked Kate coyly. 

Mr. Tweedie turned from them. He queried the flow- — 
ing river with his gaze, and he questioned the broad, 
inscrutable sky—what, what, what could a philanthro- 
pist hope to do for these people, after allP They had lost 
the Millennium—and they were going to Coney Island 
next Sunday, and then they were going to live happy 
ever after! Could anything lift their interest from their 
merely personal relations to the Larger Issues? ““O ye 4 
gods!” cried Mr. Tweedie, shaking his fist at the clouds; - 
and then he turned upon them, furiously: 

“Damn you!” he said. “After this, make your own 
Millenniums!”’ : 

He was too sore in spirit as he limped tragically away — 
to note that, in their groping way, they were trying. _ 
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NE thing to which I owe my success in life,” 
said the Old Soak, “‘is never trying to find out 
how stout I was. I seen that there pride in 

bein’ stout prove the ruination of more than one man 
right here in this village. Some of ’em worked them- 
selves to death, and some of them fit and wrassled them- 
selves to death, and some of them drunk themselves to 
death—and all of ’em through pride in provin’ them- 
selves so stout there wasn’t nothin’ they couldn’t do 
and get away with. 

“Now, me, speakin’ personal, I always moderated 
myself considerable. Mebby I’m the stoutest man in 
the world to-day. I don’t know. I never strained myself 
any tryin’ to find out. Mebby I could drink more liquor 
and carry it away steady than old King Nebbykeneezer 
himself. I don’t know. I never tried it. Whenever I seen 
the man in the moon start to turnin’ handsprings I 
always took it for a sign and an omen the time had come 
to let well enough alone, and went and laid down some- 
wheres and took a nap. Moderatin’ myself is what has 
made me what I am. I’m sixty years old, never drunk 
nothin’ much but straight whisky, believe the Good 
Book from kiver to kiver, and never had a day’s sickness 
in my life.” 

89 
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Mr. Hawley, as he spoke, bared a brawny arm that 
looked as hard and brown as a piece of seasoned hickory, 
and expanded a capacious chest. I marvelled at him all 
‘over again ; he is one of the finest physical specimens for 
his years I have ever seen. I should be inclined to think 
that he retains.unusual strength and agility zm spite of 
his occasional dissipations. He seems to think his dissi- 
pations are a cause of his strength. 

“Whoopin’ things up joyous, and always livin’ the 
right kind of a life,’ he has said to me more than once, 
“is what keeps me young and spry; I always modelled 
a myself after the old-time peetryarchs in the Good 
~ Book.” 

We were sitting in front of Jake Sins Palace Hotel, 
and Mr. Hawley was in a communicative mood; never- 
theless, I knew that he would communicate leisurely 
and with circumlocution. His narration is like his life, 
unhurried and unperturbed. 

“Look at them two stout men in the Good Book,” he 
went on presently, “Samson and Goliath. It was pride 
of bein’ stout that ruined both of ’em. They couldn’t 
moderate themselves any. It was liquor and women 
ruined Samson, and bein’ vain of himself. And Goliath, 
he had fit so many armies and conquered ’em single- 
handed, he just simply couldn’t get it into his mind the 
man was ever born could give him his come-uppance. 

“So when young David slung that rock at him, he was 
too proud even to dodge. He seen it comin’ and he 
butted his head at it and he laughed; his vanity told 
him he could take a rock like that betwixt his grinder- 
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‘teeth and crunch it like a cherry-stone. But it was the 
last laugh he ever fetched; it was still froze onto his lips 
when David nicked off his head with his own sabre 
and went lopin’ home to the Children of Israel with it 
_ while the brass band played and old King Saul danced 
and turned cart-wheels on Mount Zion in his ee 
tights.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Hawley has been a faithful 
reader of the Good Book, but when he repeats the tales 
that he has absorbed he is apt to endow them with colour 
and circumstance that might astonish the translators of 
the King James version. 

He was silent for a wistful moment, and then he said: 

“It was a darned shame that Samson and Goliath 
never got a chancet to stand up to each other, with 
King David himself to tell about the fight. That would 

a’ been one of the best chapters in the Good Book. It 
would ’a’ been a psalm of strength and glory, for how 
beautiful upon the mountains are the songs of them 
that love good fightings. I figger that with the old 
London prize-ring rules, which was the pride and glory 
of the greatest man that every lived, John L. Sullivan, 
Goliath would ’a’ got the best of him. But Samson was 
faster with his foot-work; the way he ketched all them 
foxes that was spoilin’ the grape-vines proves that. 
With Markis of Queensberry rules, Samson would ’a’ 
been the winner. But they never got into the same ring, 
and nobody will ever know.” 

Mr. Hawley sighed and closed his eyes; but I knew 
that before his inward sight there was dancing the spec- 
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tacle of a gorgeous encounter. And I knew that presently 


he would detach his mind from ancient literature and . 


regale me with a modern instance. 

“Right here in this very town,” he said presently, 
tilting back his chair and putting his feet upon the ve- 
randa railing, “there oncet lived two young fellers that 
was mighty nigh as strong as £1m_ on and Goliath; and 
time and again they met throughout their lives, and 
fit and fit and fit; but whether in the end they fit it out 
fair man to man, or whether it was the hand of Provi- 
dence reached down to give the fight to one of them, 
there’s nobody knows but Providence. There’s nobody 


knows, in spite of the fact that there was nigh five - 


hundred people lookin’ on when the end come. There’s 
nobody knows for sure—but there’s two people has 
got a suspicion—my wife and me. 

“These two fellers was named Leeroy Lamb and 
Carlie Springer, and they was second cousins to each 
other. But, exceptin’ for their strength, they was most 
unlike. 

“Leeroy was a blacksmith. Heredity run in his family: 
all the Lambs had been blacksmiths and strong men 
and terrible vain fighters and devils with women ever 
since this country was settled. There used to be a sayin’ 
around here, which I was the originatist of myself, that 
if ever a lion laid down with one of them Lambs it would 
probably be because the Lamb throwed him and then 
set on his sufferin’ carcase. They was a most unlamblike 


tribe of untrustworthy, human bein’s; sudden and ne- - 


farious and red-headed, like train-wrecks. 
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“And Leeroy was bigger and stronger and suddener ; 


_ than any of his forbears that begat him had ever been. 


nadine. 


He liked to play and raise Cain better’n he liked to 


_work, and the only reason he ever stuck to blacksmithin’ 
was because it gave him a chancet to show how stout 


_ he was and what he could do with iron. He was full of 


vanity, vanity, _vamdy dike, the Good Book says, and 
vexatious sperrits. 

“They still tell a tale around here for a sign and an 
omen of how stout Leeroy was. I didn’t see the circum- 
stances happen myself, and so | can’t tell whether 
they’re scripture truth or not. But the tale is that one 
day Seth Eldridge brought in that mean mule, Bingo, 
of his to get Bingo shod, and Bingo lifted up his foot 
and kicked Leeroy in the leg. And Leeroy, the story is, 
picked up Bingo and slammed him against the side of 
the blacksmith shop, and talked to him. 

“* Bingo,’ he says, ‘you got to be polite when you 
come in here.’ And with that he cuffed him, first one 


_ side of his head and then the other. ‘Bingo,’ he says, 


‘if I wasn’t a good-natured man I’d just pull all them 
legs off’n you, like a spider does with a fly.’ And with 
that Leeroy jounced Bingo against the floor several ~ 
times. ‘Bingo,”’ he says, ‘you kicked me, but if ever 


~ 1 was to kick you there wouldn’t be no mule left.’ And 


with that he rammed Bingo against the brickwork of the 
forge. ‘Bingo,’ he says, ‘you ain’t nothin’ but a mule, 
anyhow; you better sing pretty small when a real man 
has got his clutches onto you.’ 

“Leeroy, he always talked to them he was beatin’ 
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up in that there pleasant and humorous fashion, grinnin’ 
at ’em all the time; he used to tell me it made him 


friends. It sounds like Leeroy’s talk, but I didn’t see it 


and I won’t swear to it. They say the mule blatted like 
a sheep afore he was done with him, and curled up on 
his back on the floor and begged for mercy and held up 
his four feet to be shod. Howsomever that may be, I 
know there wasn’t a mule nor a horse for miles around 
that didn’t tremble at the name of Leeroy Lamb. 

“‘Leeroy’s red hair was curly, and he had a curly grin, 
and his mind was full of curls and quirks. He never 
seemed to be able to get it out of his head that it was 
a good joke lickin’ somebody, and them he licked ought 
to be just as pleased as he was. One of his favourite 
tricks was cleanin’ out Jake Smith’s barroom with a 
beer schooner in each hand, laughin’ fit to kill all the © 
time. And a minute afore he started he might be just 
as pleasant and sociable as pie. His name was Lamb, 
but he was a curly wolf all right. 

“The only man that ever licked him was this here 
Carlie Springer, his second cousin, and he didn’t lick 
him always. It was nip and tuck between ’em from the 
time they crawled out of their cradles and banged each 
other on the heads with their rattles. They grew up 
just four or five houses from each other on the same 
street, and they used to fight goin’ to school, and at 
school, and after school, and on Saturdays. But whilst . 
Leeroy fought and persecuted all the world, and looked 
for trouble and wasn’t happy till he found it, Carlie 


_ never fought anybody at all exceptin’ Leeroy, unless it 
_ was pushed onto him. 
“Carlie’s mother was a widow, and Carlie was just 
_about the nicest boy in town. From the time he was a 
kid he was serious and studied hard, and he was pre- 
 foredestinated by his mother to be a preacher. He 
_ minded his own business, and he took things serious, 
and he was kind of shy, too, and very earnest; and he 
_ didn’t have Leeroy’s way about him of hornin’ in and 
~ laughin’ and jokin’ and havin’ a good time—which 
_ Leeroy could always do until he seen fitten to start some 
trouble. 

“They was both good at games, but whether they 
was on the same side or different sides the game was 
like as not to wind up in a row betwixt them two. And 
then Leeroy would come at Carlie, laughin’ and singin’ 
like as not, with his eyes and fists both dancin’, and 
Carlie would meet him pale and tremblin’ and frownin’, 
with his mouth twitchin’ and mebby burstin’ into tears 
afore the first blow was struck. But they was both 
game; Leeroy’s grin and Carlie’s tears both meant the 
same thing, just excitement. 

“Carlie, he went to work in a store when he was about 
fifteen, and then he went off to a school, and done 
chores and sawed wood and waited on tables and worked 
his way through, and worked his way into college, and 
plumb through college, and made a record for himself 
as a sprinter and a weight thrower and a football player. 
And a wrastler, too. 
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“And when he come back home it was to take charge 
of the White Church up there on the hill as its pastor. 
And he come back full of testament zeal and fightin’ 
sperrit. Carlie, he figgered the whole world was goin’ 
plumb to hades unless something was done about it. 
And done about it pretty quick. And as far as our town 
was concerned, it was up to him to do the savin’. He 
told that there to me, personal. 

“You know, I’m quite a feller when it comes to bein’ 
talked to by preachers. There ain’t been a preacher in 
this town in thirty years that ain’t tried to convert me. 
And some of ’em has done it, too. Not sayin’ that ] 
~ ever stick. I’m like some of them old-time peetryarchs 
in the Good Book; I have my backslidings right after 
I get my convertings. But I] always enjoy talkin’ with 
preachers. Say what you like, they got a better idea of 
the Good Book and what’s in it than most. And it’s 
been my favourite readin’ always. And now and then 
I go to church, just to hear how eloquent they are in 
their promulgations and expoundings. 

“And Carlie, he was the most eloquent | ever listened 
to when he come back from college, and the most earn- 
est. When he got het up and goin’ good, there was a 
kind of fire come blazin’ through his brown eyes fit to 
scorch the sin right off the orneriest hide. And he could 
take the whole human race in one of his sermons by the 
seat of the pants and just naturally dangle it over hell- 
fire until it felt the heat and squirmed and begged for 
mercy. And every now and then he used to almost 
break down and cry as he preached, with the corners of 


his mouth twitchin’, the same as when he was a kid i in 
one of his fights with Leeroy. 

“And almost at oncet the town divided about Carlie 
Springer and his preachin’. For he was that kind of 

- feller you couldn’t pass him by. You either had to be 
for him or against him. He made you get down to brass 
tacks. And he was mighty personal. He gets up and he 
says one Sunday: ‘Jake Smith’s place is a blot on this 
community; it is a hell-hole of sin and a sink of iniquity.’ 
And his eyes blazed right down at some of us that 
_ habitual passes our evenings at Jake’s place, in innocent 
merriment and joyous communications. 

“There wasn’t no jokin’ into Carlie Springer’s nature. 
You was either goin’ to Heaven, or else you was goin’ 
to Hell, and it was his job to take holt of you and jam 
you into the right bus whether you wanted to or not. 
There was a girl come to town that wasn’t no better 
than she should be; and she begun to be right open and 
flagrant in the way she misconstrued the rights and 
appurtenances connected with her residence amongst 
us, and it caused three scandals amongst the married 
classes in six weeks. Carlie, he just plumb preached her 
out of town, and he done it by name, too. 

“**Carlie,’ I says to him after that, “mebby some of us 
ain’t no better than we should be; but the trouble with 
you is that you are.’ 

“‘He was over to our house that evening, makin’ a 
callon Mildred White, my wife’s niece, who was teachin’ 
school here and boardin’ with us—one of the nicest girls 
that ever lived.” 
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Mr. Hawley paused, and looked away, and filled and 
lighted his corn-cob pipe; I gathered that suddenly, and — 
rather unexpectedly to himself, he had been seized upon 
by a strong emotion. ‘One of the nicest girls that ever 
lived,” had sounded almost elegiac as he spoke it. He 

continued, presently: 

““No man can be better than he should be,’ says 
Carlie, shootin’ fire at me out of his eyes. ‘No man can 
be as good as he should be.’ And then he got personal 
with me. 

“*Ain’t there no jokin’ or fun in the world for you, 
Carlie?’ | asked him. 

“Plenty of time for that,’ he told me, ‘when sin is 
eradicated, and the jollity can be unmixed with any- 
thing that pulls men down.’ 

“The worst of it was, you couldn’t call Carlie Springer 
a hypocrite. Whether you believed like he did or not, 
you knowed he was honest all the way through. You 
knowed he would live the way he preached, or bust a 
hame-strap tryin’ to. But the personal way he went 
after things jarred a good many people in town, too; 
even amongst the church people. 

“And then he started to organize the sports and 
games in our town—the kids growin’ up and the young 
fellers. He organized a football team, gettin’ onto it 
three or four other young fellers that had went away to 
college, and playin’ onto it himself, that just naturally 
ate up all the schools and small colleges it went up’ 
against. | 

“And it was the same with baseball and basket-ball 
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and athletics of all kinds. Most of the athletics in our 
town had been more or less took up by the loafers afore 
that, followin’ the lead of Leeroy Lamb. 

“Mebby Leeroy thought it was gettin’ kind of per- 
sonal when Carlie begun to take the lead in athletics, 
and begun to perk up and hone for trouble and one of 
his old-time battles. Well, it got more personal yet be- 
tween them two. 

“Carlie, he begun to come to our house two or three 
times a week, and it begun to dawn onto my wife, 
Matilda, and me that he wasn’t comin’ to see us. He was 
comin’ to see Mildred. And he was just as earnest and 
unjokin’ about Mildred as he was about everything else. 

“Mildred was the gay kind, on the surface; but un- 
derneath she was just as serious as Carlie was himself, 
if he had only had sense enough to know it. What she 
liked in him was his seriousness and his goodness, but 
she wasn’t goin’ to fall into his way of livin’ just to 

_ please him; she was goin’ to be herself. And more than 
oncet I’ve seen her look at him, and then suddenly 

_ burst right out laughin’; and then see that she’d hurt 

: him and pet him a little, in that way of pettin’ a woman 
has with her smiles without actually layin’ hands onto 
a man. 

“One night he come in when she was gettin’ ready 
to go to a dance, and as he looked at her his face got 
more and more sorrowful. I seen what it was right away, 
although she didn’t at first. He was dead set against 
dancin’ for one thing, and he didn’t like low necks and 
short sleeves onto women for another. 
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“‘And the darned fool didn’t have any better sense 
than to tell her so. 

“‘T never seen a human bein’ any madder than Mil- 
dred was. She walked over and she held our front door 
open. 

“You have insulted me, you sad-faced barbarian,’ 
she told him. ‘You may go; and don’t come back until 
you come with an apology.’ 

‘Carlie, he wanted to apologize right then and there. 
And he almost started to. But he stopped himself. You 
see, he thought he was right. And he couldn’t go back 
on what he thought. So he took his hat and went. 

“In a week he was back and made an apology before 
Matilda and me; very formal and solemn. Then he 
started to stalk out again. But Mildred laughed and 
stopped him. 

“*You’re goin’ to stay,’ she says, ‘while I do some 
missionary work for you. I’m goin’ to save your soul. 
I’m goin’ to make you laugh—just once, anyhow.’ 

“Well, to make it shorter, she did, before the evening 
was over. 

“*T know,’ she told Matilda that night after he left, 
‘that there’s human nature in that man somewhere; 
and I’m goin’ to bring it to the surface if it kills me. 
He’s just got the wrong point of view on life, and I’ll 
reclaim him. He’s a brand I’m goin’ to snatch from the 
burnin’.’ 

“‘And she pretty near did it, too. There wasn’t any- 
thing the matter with Carlie, really, except he had got 
to thinkin’ he had to save the whole world personal 
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‘inside the next few weeks or the Lord would never be 
able to get around to it in the million of years to come. 
‘What he needed was to ease off the strain on himself. © 
‘She got him to goin’ places with her. And | think there 
were five or six weeks along there that were the happiest 
times Carlie ever knew in his life. He says to me one 
day: | 

““Clem, I’ve never been against jokin’ or anything 
like that. It’s only that I’ve been thinkin’ of something 
else. People don’t understand me.’ And then he says: 
“I suppose that’s what you get out of liquor, isn’t it? 
It loosens you up so you laugh?’ 

“*Yes,’ I says. ‘But don’t you never take to drink, 
Carlie. You’d go at it too hard and serious and earnest. 
Promise me you won't.’ 

“He looked at me solemn for a minute, and then he 
burst into a laugh. ‘That’s a joke,’ he says, ‘me promis- 
in’ you not to drink.’ 

“Well, in the course of six or eight weeks, me and 
Mildred and Matilda got quite a lot of jokes like that 
out of Carlie; and he begun to take quite a pride in his 
ability to see them; and every now and then he would 
make one himself, and look anxious until we laughed. 

“But one night when he come in to see Mildred, 
Leeroy Lamb was there, and that ended Carlie’s jokin’ 
for some considerable time. Everybody in town had 
warned Mildred against Leeroy, and [| suppose that’s 
the reason she took to him. She wasn’t the kind to take 
a dare. 

“When Carlie come in and seen Leeroy he stopped 
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right in the doorway, with his hat in his hand, ait hel 
looked at Mildred like he was accusin’ her of somethings 
serious, like robbin’ a grave or stealin’ some orphant’s 
hirelooms. 

***T don’t wish to intrude,’ he says, very polite. 

“T seen the devil dancin’ into Leeroy’s eyes at that, 
and | thinks to myself, ‘Hello! Are Samson and Goliath 
goin’ to mix it right here in my front roomr’ | 

“*You ain’t intrudin’, Carlie,’ says Leeroy. ‘Come 
on in. You can come and see Mildred every now and 
then, if you ask me first.’ 

“T thought things was goin’ to bust then. But they 
didn’t. Carlie stood kind of uncertain for a minute, and 
then he says, makin’ himself grin: ‘He! That’s a joke! 
I guess I can see a joke as well as the next man.’ , 

“Leeroy, he says, kind of slow and insultin’ like, 
huntin’ trouble as he always was: ‘Well, if you don’t 
dast to take it up any other way, Carlie, I suppose the 
safest thing for you is to take it up as a joke.’ 

“Before Carlie could answer anything Mildred 
jumped to her feet, mad as blazes, and turned on both 
of them. ‘Gentlemen,’ she begun—and then she choked 
and couldn’t say nothin’ more. She stuck her chin in the 
air and walked out of the room. 

“Leeroy and Carlie stood and looked at each other, 
as if hungry to get at each other. 

“Finally Leeroy says: ‘It’s been six years since we 
mixed it.’ 

“““Down back of the schoolhouse,’ says Carlie. 

““*Shall we go there now?’ says Leeroy. 


“Carlie seemed to find it hard to speak. His face was 
pale and the corners of his mouth were jerkin’. ‘Don’t 
tempt me,’ he says, at last. ‘Don’t tempt me. If I fought 
you to-night, I’d kill you.’ 

“And he turned and went out. Leeroy stared for a 
minute without sayin’ anything. And then he grinned 
and went out, too. 

“Well, me, I was kind of sorrowful they hadn’t gone 
down back of the schoolhouse, and me with ’em. | 
would ’a’ loved to have been the eye-witness to that 
mill betwixt Samson and Goliath—over six feet tall, 
both of ’em, and quick as chain lightnin’, and both with. 
chests as big as a keg of nails, but a good deal harder. 

“Carlie, he come to our house the next night, and 

_I met him afore he seen Mildred. There was determina- 
tion and fire in his eyes, and I says to him: ‘Carlie, I 
don’t know what form it’s gonna take, but I see it in 
you that you come here to make a fool of yourself. 
Whatever you planned to do, don’t do it.’ 

““1’m goin’ to save her,’ he says, ‘I’m goin’ to save 
her from him.’ 

“He’d got it into his head that it was a fight for the 
girl’s soul betwixt Heaven and Hell, with him represent- 
in’ Heaven and Leeroy representin’ Hell. He told me so 
in just about them words. 

“We were standin’ in the livin’ room, and as luck 
would have it Mildred was comin’ down the stairs and 
heard it. 

“Mr, Springer,’ she says, ‘please don’t trouble your- 
self about my spiritual welfare.’ 
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“Carlie stood there dumb for a little while, and thes : 
he left the house. | 

““When he was gone Mildred turned to me and says, 
under her breath: ‘Damn the man! Damn the man! © 
Can’t he see I love him?’ : 

““V'Il go tell him so,’ I says. 

“And I’ve often wished I had. 

*“*Stop!’ she says. ‘Don’t you stir or I’ll never speak - 
to you again. Don’t you see he’s got to have the sense 
to come and make me tell him so bimself ?’ | 

“Well, I could see that, in a way—but I orter run 
after Carlie Springer and told him. ; 

“The next Monday after that there was a revival 
meetin’ started in Carlie Springer’s church, and Carlie — 
Springer was always at his best in revival meetin’s. 
There never was such a one as this afore, anywhere. I — 
knowed what Carlie was doin’. He was puttin’ into it 
all he felt about Leeroy and Mildred. 

“And Leeroy come to those revival meetin’s—he 
come with the devil dancin’ in his eyes, and Mildred 

with him. Night after night they come, and set down 
well toward the front. What was in that girl’s mind and 
heart them nights I never knowed nor no one else. But 
there wasn’t no doubt in my mind what was in Leeroy 
Lamb’s heart. The plumb outrageous joyousness of — 
wicked deviltry was in him; you could see it in the curl 
of his red hair. 

“Carlie, he was a strong man in more ways than one; 
he had a good grip onto himself, or he would ’a’ come 
right down there and mixed it. But the heat went into 
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his sermons and the fire blazed out of his eyes, and the 


moumers’ bench was filled with repentant sinners. I 


‘misremember whether I got converted again myself or 


not; but likely I did. J usually do about the second week 


_of a revival meetin’. And then I backslide. Oh, well, we 


can’t all be perfect, and I’m used to myself now. 

“Then one night Leeroy come into church without 
Mildred. I s’pose he couldn’t stand it no longer without 
startin’ something. For right in the midst of the service 
he rose right up and addressed himself to Carlie 
Springer. 

““You snivelin’, psalm-singin’ hypocrite,’ he says, 
“come down out’n that pulpit. Come down, or I’ll drag 
you down. Come out into the yard and take a lickin’ 
for what you’ve said about people in this town the last 
year.’ 

“You’ve heard tell.of hearin’ a pin drop, ain’t your 
Well, it was that still for a minute in that church that 
a feather fallin’ to the floor would ’a’ sounded like a clap 
of thunder. I seen Carlie’s face twitchin’, and his hands 
clinchin’ and workin’, but he says, quiet like: 

“‘Tet us sing Number 138, “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.’’’ 

“But the choir and the piano was too flabbergasted 
to start it up. 

“You puny hypocrite!’ says Leeroy. 

“*Puny!’ shouts Carlie. He was proud of his strength. 
It was the one way to get him. 

“He jumped from that pulpit with his coattails 
streamin’ out behind, and landed in the main aisle in a 
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crouch. ‘Puny!’ he yells again, and fetches up a left 
upper cut that started at the floor. It connected with 
Leeroy’s chin, but it didn’t get him flush. At that, I 
never seen another man except Leeroy Lamb would ’a’ 
stood up under that lick. He shuddered, and rocked 
back on his heels; but before Carlie could follow it up 
there was six scandalized deacons had him by the coat- 
tails, and a half-dozen others had their arms around 
Leeroy. 

“Both of ’em broke away, Carlie’s coattails tearin’ 
off in the struggle, and for a minute they mixed it. 
Yes, sir, they mixed it—like Samson and Goliath, it 
was. All it needed was King David himself in that choir 
loft harpin’ the music for it. But it was only one gor- 
geous minute, for the whole congregation was on ’em 
then and pulled ’em apart. 

“Well, you can imagine the stir it made in this here 
little city of our’n. The town buzzed with nothin’ else 
next day. Everybody was against Leeroy for startin’ 
that awful outrage. But many was against Carlie, too. 
For some said that no matter what the provocation, a 
preacher ought to stand for anything rather than ex- 
change blows in church. And then Carlie, he had ac- 
tually struck the first blow. The main question around 
our town next day was whether Carlie was really a 
Christian or not. Speakin’ personal, I should say he was. 

“But the next night seen a bigger sensation yet. It 
was right after supper, an hour or so afore the revival 
meetin’ was to start, that a dozen of us were standin’ in 
Jake Smith’s barroom, and Leeroy was amongst us. 
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All of a sudden the door swung open, and there stood — 
_ Carlie Springer. His eyes was blazin’. 

“Leeroy,” he says, ‘I’ve come to save you. Last night 
you tried to drag me from my church. To-night I’m 
goin’ to drag you from this vile den.’ 

““Here,’ says Jake Smith, ‘you cut it out! I keep a 
nice, quiet, respectable place, and I won’t stand for no 
rough-house stuff in here.’ 

“But nobody listened to Jake. 

““You never seen the day you could do it,’ says 
Leeroy to Carlie, and he rushed the preacher leadin’ 
with his left. 

*‘T seen some box-fightin’ in my time, a good deal of 
it; a few first-raters, and a good many second- and third- 
raters. And thirty-five years ago, when I was a young 
feller and enthusiastic, I clapped a mortgage onto 
twenty acres of the land my old dad left me, and me 
and Jake Smith took a long journey to see that scrap 
betwixt John L. Sullivan and Jake Kilrain. Seventy- 
nine rounds it went to a finish, and every round of it 
there was something doing. 

“But for pure-quill, old-time peetryarchal gorgeous- 
ness and Old Testament zeal I never seen nothin’ like 
that mill between Leeroy and Carlie in Jake Smith’s 
barroom, not even the Sullivan-Kilrain fight. Both of 
’em over six feet tall and hard as railroad iron, and each 
of ’em fightin’ against something he’d hated all his life. 
For Leeroy just naturally despised and abominated 
anything solemn and unjoyous and orderly as much as 
Carlie hated loose livin’ and nefarious sky-larkin’. 
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_“*7’m gonna beat you up till you beg for a drink of — 
whisky to revive you,’ says Leeroy, gettin’ home on 
Carlie’s ribs with a straight right, and laughin’. It 
hurt Carlie, too, and for a minute he went into a clinch 
and held on till he got his lungs workin’ again. And he 
come out of that clinch with a left upper cut to Leeroy’s 
face. 

“«T augh that off,’ he says as Leeroy’s head rocked 
back, and then swung with his right, cryin’ out: ‘The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon!’ 

“But he missed that right swing and spun round with 
the force of the blow. And for five or six seconds they 
was both helpless, Leeroy tremblin’ and shudderin’ from 
the wallop that had opened up his cheek and Carlie 
staggerin’ and tryin’ to set himself again. They went 
into another clinch and this time Carlie wrassled him. 

““First blood for the Lord’s side,’ says Carlie, re- 
ferrin’ to Leeroy’s cheek. 

“And with that Leeroy kneed him in the stomach. 

““Fight fair,’ gasps Carlie, holdin’ on. 

“*Fair!’ says Leeroy. ‘I’m a-gonna kill you!’ And 
with that he busted the clinch and aimed a rabbit 
punch to Carlie’s neck; but it only connected with his 
shoulder-blade. 

“*Fair or foul, then,’ says Carlie, his eyes spoutin’ 
red flames. ‘I shall be all things to all men.’ 

“And he rushed in and gripped Leeroy again.. Carlie 
was the better wrassler, and they both knowed it; but 
dirty work in the clinches come more natural and more 
instinctive to Leeroy. 
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“All things to all men,’ says Carlie again, and ina ae 


second Leeroy was sailin’ through the air and he come 
down on the floor with a jolt that shook the buildin’. 
For anybody else but Leeroy Lamb that would ’a’ 
been the end of the fight. But he had been handlin’ iron 
so long some of it must ’a’ got into his system. If Carlie 
had been lyin’ on the floor like that, and Leeroy es 
above him, I couldn’t help thinkin’, Leeroy would ° 
give him the boots then and there. 

“*He ain’t licked yet,’ says Carlie, watchin’ Leeroy 
strugglin’ to his knees. ‘I’m gonna lick him till he knows 
he’s licked.’ 

“You got to hand it to Leeroy for bein’ game. He 
was a dirty fighter, but he was game. He come up with 
a daze in his eyes, punch-drunk and foggy, but instinc- 
tive he rushed straight at the other feller. 

“Carlie met him with a straight right, and he stag- 
gered back against the bar. Carlie follered him, and set 
himself for the sleep-punch. But just then Jake Smith 
and Al, his bartender, pulled a stunt that prolonged the 
war. They didn’t mean nothin’ unfair by it, but it saved 
Leeroy then. They had both climbed up onto the bar, 
Jake and Al, each with a bucket of cold water in his 
hands. These fellers had been at it five minutes, without 
stoppin’, and Jake and Al decided evidently they needed 
attention. So they flung over each of ’em a bucket of 
cold water. 

“It landed on Carlie when he was settin’ himself for 
the last punch, and it landed on Leeroy when he was 
tryin’ to shake the mist out of his eyes, and it blinded 
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~ both of ’em for a minute and I hearn ’em gasp. But it 
revived Leeroy considerable. The next minute they was 
in a clinch again, and I seen that Leerov’s brain was 
clearin’ fast. 

“Leeroy broke the clinch and swung, and this time he 
got home on Carlie’s eye. It puffed, and he played for 
it again. And then they stood up to each other in the 
middle of the floor and slugged. I never seen any other 
two men could take the licks them two men could give, 
and still stay on their feet. You know a Markis of 
Queensberry round is supposed to be three minutes, and 
it must seem a long three minutes to some of them 
fellers. But them two stood there and swapped punches 
for eight whole minutes by my watch, and then, strong 
as they was, they fell into a clinch, by mutual consent 
—both tired. . 

“Carlie’s left eye was gone; two inches underground 
it was; he couldn’t have seen nothin’ out of it without 
a periscope; and you couldn’t have got a periscope 
down to it without a surgical operation. That was his 
left eye; his right one was damaged, too. As for Leeroy, 
his mouth was nearly an inch wider than nature ever 
made it, and nature had made it pretty wide. But there 
wasn’t only about two-thirds of the teeth in it his 
mother had watched him cut, and his face was lumpy 
like-a mountain range and redder than his hair. 

“There ain’t never been a fight like that since them 
old-time Scripter fellers mixed it in the Promised Land, 
and all it needed for to make it complete was King 
David settin’ on his throne a-harpin’ psalms of glory. 
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\ “They clinched and rested; and then again they wras- 
sled. And oncet more Carlie throwed him. And oncet 
_ more Leeroy pulled a foul. For when he come up, he 
didn’t come all the way up. He faked like he was goin’ 
to; but he dived, sudden, like a football player, and 
tackled Carlie round the knees, and they both come 
down together. Then over and over each other they 
rolled on the floor, like two wildcats in a mix-up, and 
all you could see was arms and legs a-flailin’, as fast as 
the blades of a windmill. Jake and Al throwed four more 
buckets of cold water onto ’em, but still they rolled 
and flailed; and then the rest of us jumped in and pulled 
“em apart. There was neither one of ’em could stand 
alone. 

““You young fellers is too ambitious,’ says Jake 
Smith. ‘You’re gonna get two minutes’ rest now, 
whether you want it or not.’ 

“*He tried to gouge my eye out,’ says Carlie, gaspin’, 
‘but he only gouged it open. I can see a little out of it 
now. Thanks, Leeroy.’ 

““*My mistake,’ says Leeroy, ‘I’ll close it for you 
again in a minute.’ And with what used to be his mouth 
that feller actually managed to grin. 

“And they went to it again. But they was both © 
slowed up now, and reelin’ on their feet. It was any- 
body’s fight, I thought—it would go to the one that 
could set himself first for a lick and get it home. It was 
Carlie beat him to it. He got home with his right on the 
point of Leeroy’s jaw, and Leeroy went down. bs 

“*T broke my hand,’ says Carlie. And as he spoke he 
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- collapsed in the middle and fell right across Leeroy. 
_ They was both out. 

_ “We done what we could for ’em, and it was Carlie 

that come to first. He set up on the floor and looked at 

Leeroy. 

“He ain’t saved yet,’ he says. ‘But I’ll save him. 
I’ll save him yet, or I’1l kill him.’ 

“And he went away and tidied himself up, and that 
night he preached the best revival sermon | ever heard, 
broken hand, bum eye, and all. 

“Well, that fight took a bad turn in our town for 
Carlie. It was bad enough him havin’ fought in a church. 
But to follow that up by a fight in a barroom—well, 
the trustees just couldn’t stand for that, and they fired 
him. 

“But the story got into the city papers, and some- 
thing about it was telegraphed all over the country, and 
in a week Carlie was known from ocean to ocean as the 
‘Fighting Parson.’ And then he started out as a big 
evangelist, with moneyed men backin’ him in the big 
towns all over the country. 

“He left town within ten days after the fight in the 
barroom, and he never bid anybody there good-bye; 
not even Mildred. 

“‘T wondered how Mildred was feelin’, but she never 
said nothin’. And within a week after Carlie left she: 
was goin’ around everywhere with Leeroy Lamb. She 
had been kind of gay always, but now she was just 
plumb wild and hectic at times. This kept up for five 
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or six months, and then she stopped goin’ with Leeroy _ 
sudden. 

“T ain’t any hand to meddle with other people’s busi- 
ness, but I kind of wondered. So | says to her one eve- 
ning at supper, tactful and diplomatic: ‘Mildred, you 
heard anything from Carlie Springer?’ 

““No,’ she says. And she was sort of sad and subdued. 
Matilda and me had noticed that for several days she 
had been that way. 

““You gonna marry Leeroy Lamb?’ I asked her, 
still tactful and diplomatic. 

““No,’ she said. And then she said: ‘The big red 
_ devil!’ 

“T never was one to pry into anybody’s affairs, so I 
still kept tactful and diplomatic. All I asked her was: 
“You ain’t had one of these here lovers’ quarrels with 
Leeroy, have your’ 

“She didn’t answer anything: so seein’ she was that 
rude about it I decided I would ignore the subject.. 
She went to her room, but that night she come down _ 
about ten o’clock again, and she had been cryin’. She 
had a letter in her hand. ; 

“*T am goin’ away,’ she said. ‘I’m goin’ a long dis- 
tance. If Carlie ever comes back here and asks about 
me, give him this letter. Don’t give it to him unless he 
asks about me. Do you understand?’ 

“Matilda and me knew she had been savin’ up her 
salary for a couple of years, thinkin’ about a trip to 
Europe, plannin’ for it and dreamin’ over it. And we 
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supposed that was what she meant. I remembered then | 


that I had read in the paper about Carlie being called 
to some big tabernacle in London, to do a job of revival- 
izin’. And | thinks to myself, mebby Mildred hopes to 
meet him there. Matilda looked at me, and I seen the 


same thought was in her head. But I wondered, if she | 


planned to see Carlie, why the letter? 

‘“““ Are you goin’ soon?’ asks Matilda. 

“““ Yes,’ says Mildred, ‘very soon,’ and starts out of 
the room. 

“Then, suddenly, she stops in the door and sobs and 
tums and runs to Matilda and puts. her arms around 
her and cries out: ‘I’m goin’ to have a baby! I’m goin’ 
to have a baby!’ 

“Matilda, she always kept her head in emergencies. 
She didn’t carry on loud and hysterical. She just hugged 
the girl tight to her, and said nothin’.= 

“Me, I’m always tactful. All I id was: ‘Whose? 
Carlie Springer’s?’ 


“““Oh, I wish to God it was, I wish to God it wast 


she moaned. ‘I’m such a fool!’ 

““You don’t mean Leeroy Lambr’ I says. 

““Yes,’ she says. 

““Won’t he marry your’ I asks. 

“*Marry!’ she cries. ‘If he was the last man alive in 
the world, I wouldn’t marry him. I hate him! I hate him! 
The big red devil!’ 

“And with that, she pulled herself together and 
marched off upstairs. There was something about the 
way she wert that told Matilda and me not to foller 
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her. But we orter followed her. For that night she 


drowned herself in Silver Lake. 
“Matilda and me was two old fools, no doubt, or 
we would ’a’ guessed what was in her mind about that 


long journey and the letter. 


“Nobody but us knowed it was anything but acci- 
dental. And we never said anything. For we figgered if 


_ the poor girl went to the lengths of drownin’ herself to 


keep it secret, there wasn’t nothin’ for us to do but to 
keep it secret, too; no matter what guilty party escaped. 
The scandal of fixin’ the guilt was not what Mildred 
wanted, or she wouldn’t ’a’ done what she did. So 
nobody knowed but us—and mebby Leeroy Lamb. 

“He must ’a’ guessed. I watched for the effects on 
him. For a few weeks he was wilder than ever. And then 
he settled down and sobered. Gradual it was noticed 
that he quit his barroom fightin’ and all his antics and 
sky-larkin’, and he become a changed man. And he took 
to goin’ to church, too. 

“A couple of years went by; a couple of years after 
Mildred’s death. And in all that time Carlie Springer 
had never come back to his old home town. His mother 
was dead. But folks there used to hear about him and 
read about him from time to time, and all the success 
he was havin’, and how he was instrumental in cheatin’ 
Hell out of more and more sinners every year with his 
evangelizin’. 

“At the end of about two years, be ashi Lamb begun 
to go about again with young folks. Only this time it 


_ was nice young folks exclusive. Heretofore the only nice 
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girl he had ever went with steady had been Mildred. 
And now it was reported that he was engaged to be 
married—and to a school-teacher, too. A Miss Elizabeth 
Perkins, she was, and a very churchly sort of girl. It 
was said all over town she had made it a condition that 
Leeroy was baptized into the church or she wouldn’t 
marry him. 

“One day I met Leeroy on the street and I says to 
him: ‘You sort of fancy school-teachers. Mebby this 
one won’t drown herself till a while after she’s married 
you.’ 

*“**What do you mean?’ he says, turnin’ pale. 

“You know mighty well, you dirty skunk,’ says I. 

“‘He looked for a minute like he was goin’ to jump 
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~ me. But I was fixed for that, too. | was whittlin’ a pine | 


stick with my jack-knife; and if he had jumped me I 
would ’a’ jabbed that three-inch blade betwixt his ribs. 

“Well, the time was fixed for the big baptizin’— 
Leeroy and six or eight more brands plucked from the 


burnin’. It was summertime, and always in summer the © 


baptizin’s of the repentant are held in Silver Lake. | 
been baptized i in Silver Lake five or six times myself, 
but I guess in the long run it never done me much good. 
] always backslide. But on the other hand it never done 
the lake any harm. 

“And on the Saturday afore the Sunday set for the 
baptizin’, Carlie Springer stepped off the evenin’ train; 
it was a surprise to everybody. He had been holdin’ 
services not more than sixty miles away, and had de- 
cided to come over and see the old home place. 
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“And, of course, nothin’ would do but he must offi- 
ciate—that come into everybody’s mind at once. 

“You know Silver Lake, its sandy beaches, and how 
gradual the water gets deeper over the sandy bottom, 
till you have to go out nearly a quarter of a mile before 
it’s over your head. Unless you should step in a hole. 
And how it is fed by ice-cold springs here and there, 
and how the sudden cold from them springs will ketch 
you at times right in the midst of the summer water. 

“Well, there was five or six hunderd people down to 
the lake that Sunday afternoon. And it was buzzin’ 
around everywhere what a glorious and rejoiceful thing 
it was that after all their old battles Carlie Springer 
should be goin’ to baptize Leeroy Lamb. It was a regular 
love-feast. And Carlie, he beamed in the face every time 
he looked at Leeroy like he had newly found a long-lost 
brother. — 

“T had come down with that fetter 3 in my pocket. I 
wouldn’t say nothin’ to Carlie about it. Still strong in 
my mind was what Mildred had told us—not to give it 
to Carlie unless Carlie asked about her. Matilda was 
with me; but I didn’t say anything to her about the 
letter. 

“Leeroy was to be baptized first. And whilst all was 
waitin’ for him to get ready, Carlie turns to Matilda 
and says: ‘Wasn’t it in this lake——?r’ 

_.***¥es,’ she says. ‘It was.’ 
*. “‘She went out in the moonlight, in a canoe,’ says 
Carlie, ‘and it overturned, so I heard.’ 

““That’s the story,’ I says. 
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—“*Tell me,’ he says, ‘did she ever ask after me or 


speak of me when I left?’ 
“IT just handed him Mildred’s letter then. 


“He tore it open and read it through with one gulp — 


of the eyes. I seen the blood leave his face, and the fire 
come into his look. 

“He turned and looked at Leeroy Lamb, and opened 
his mouth twice as if to speak, but nothin’ come of it. 
Finally he says to Leeroy: 


“Brother Lamb, do you know of any reason why I 


should not baptize you to-day?’ 
No,’ says Leeroy, lookin’ at Miss Elizabeth Perkins. 
“““There is no secret sin that you feel called upon to 
confess?’ says Carlie. ‘Speak now, before these people 
here, or it will be too late.’ 


“The look they give each other, I seen Leeroy must 


’a’ guessed he knew. But there stood Miss Perkins. 
And Leeroy didn’t speak. 


“Carlie just handed me Mildred’s letter, and they 


waded out together. Carlie’s hand was on Leeroy’s 
shoulder, and I seen his fingers, as if unconscious they 
was doin’ it, feelin’ Leeroy’s muscles. 

“Out and out they waded. They was both tall men, 
and they had to wade a good ways to get to water of 
baptizin’ depth. Out and out they waded, Carlie’s arm 
around Leeroy’s neck. But I didn’t see any love in that 
arm, somehow. And out and out they went, slow and 
gradual, till everybody begun to wonder. It was nigh 
a quarter of a mile away from land they paused, with 
the water up to their chins. 
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“And then Carlie’s arm went up, and he spoke some- 
thing; but what it was he said never floated back to 
land. 

- “And then Carlie give Leeroy the dip. 

“The church choir on the bank, at that, struck up a 
revival song, like they always do. 

“But Leeroy’s head didn’t come up. And then, all 
of a sudden, everybody give a gasp, for Carlie’s head 
disappeared, too. 

“They was both under water. 

““They’ve stepped into a hole!’ shouted somebody. 

“In a minute, way out there, we could see a chumin’ 
under water, with heads and arms tossed above the 
surface for an instant, and then goin’ down again, but 
whose head or arm we couldn’t tell. And then there was 
nothin’ for a space. And then there rose Carlie’s head— 
alone. 

“Calm and solemn he waded ashore—alone. While 
nobody said anything. Nearer and nearer he come, and 
on his face was a queer look, but not an unhappy look. 

“*T tried to save him, but I couldn’t,’ says Carlie, 
as he stepped ashore. And he looked at me. And | knew 
he meant he’d tried to save him when he had asked him 
if there was any secret sin he orter confess, and Leeroy 
hadn’t confessed nothin’. 

“Miss Elizabeth Perkins, she flopped into hysteria 
onto the beach. Carlie, he looked at her a minute, and 
then he says: ‘The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.’ And he stalked 
away, with the water drippin’ off’n him.” 
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Mr. Hawley paused and helped himself to a chew of 
tobacco. Then he resumed: 

“Well, the story was, a hole they stepped into; a 
cold spring, cramps; and a hero effort on the part of 
Carlie to save Leeroy. But I would have given a good 
deal to see that struggle under water, that last fight 
no one but the fish ever seen, betwixt Samson and Go- 
liath. The last time I seen Carlie I says to him, tactful- 
like: 

“““Leeroy was a mighty strong man to get drowned 
thataway with a cramp, so sudden and accidental.’ 

“What is accident, and what is the plan of Provi- 
dence,’ says Carlie, with a dreamy look, ‘is not always 

so easy to determine.’ 

“You figger Providence might ’a’ used your hand as 
an instrument?’ | asks. 

** Maybe,’ says Carlie. ‘Who knows?’” 

Once again Mr. Hawley paused. 

“The letter?”’ I suggested. 

He fished a much-creased sheet of notepaper out of | 
his pocketbook; and I read: 

“When you get this, I will be dead. I have given my- 
self to that red brute, but I will not have his baby. 
Carlie, you poor dumb;fool, why did you give me up?” 
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what you’ve just done, in your careless fashion, 
and if it wasn’t so hard to get waiters, I’d see 
as that happened: to you. Not that you're really a 
waiter, or ever will be a waiter. When I’m dead, and 
one other man in this club, and five or six more in New 
York City, there won’t be a waiter, as should be called 
a waiter, left in this here hemisphere. You bloody well 
ought to have your neck broke for what you just done— 
desecrating the shrine, so to speak, of the two greatest 
artists of any kind this country ever saw. Maybe I won’t 
tell on you, and maybe I will tell on you; and maybe 
nobody will ever need to tell on you—maybe Fate will 
just take charge of you for what you’ve done, and curl 
you up into a horrible and poisonous ending, as will be 
a warning to a lot of brash young bolsheviks that call 
themselves waiters these days.” 

It wa a sunny spring morning, and I was sitting on 
the back.veranda of The Painters’ Club in New York 
‘City, eating a very late breakfast, when I heard this 
tirade uttered in a low, intense voice. Everyone else 
had had his breakfast ; it was too early for lunch; I was 
alone on the veranda. I moved my chair without noise, 


and peeped into the dining room through the open: 
121 


Yo could probably be sent to prison for life for 
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- window. The Oldest Waiter and the Youngest Waiter | 
were polishing silverware at a serving-table just within 
the window. Horror was stamped upon the stern aqui- — 
line visage of the Oldest Waiter, as he looked alternately 
at a silver platter in his hands and at the Youngest | 
Waiter. And the face of the Youngest Waiter—a pimply, 
anemic youth, whom I recognized as having been 
recently promoted from the position of hat-check boy— 
was a mask of terror. 

“What I done that’s so awful, John?” quavered the 
Youngest Waiter. 

“Mr. Watson, please,”’ said John. ‘“What you have 
done, Herbert, is almost inexpressible; and if it was to 
_ be found out on you, you’d never leave this club alive. 
ete leave here in sections, in the trash-cans, and no 
questions asked, and no satisfaction given to any family 
of yours that might inquire. And the city gover’ment 
and the Supreme Court of the United States would back 
the club up in not answering questions, for this club 
ain’t any ordinary club, Herbert. You got to be in this 
club eight or ten years, either asa servant or a member, 
before you realize the influence this club has got, 
through its employees and members, on the fate of this 
country.” 

“But what have I done, Mr. Watson, please?” trem- 
bled Herbert, a gentle dew breaking out on his pallid 
features. 

“T can’t tell you what you’ve done so you would 
understand how terrible it is,’’ said Old Watson, ‘‘ with- 
out I tell you the true story of how this club got started. 
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_ And _ you ain’t got the intelligence ever to indebtand 
i what this club stands for. But what you’ve done is a 
good deal worse than if you was to go down to Mt. 
_ Vernon on the Fourth of July and insult the tomb of 
George Washington. But I’ll try and give you an idea 

so that, if what you done to-day don’t get found out on 

you, and you don’t suddenly disappear off the face of 
the earth, you will know how to conduct yourself around 
here in the future, and who to look to for guidance and 
instructions.” 
I settled myself, out of sight behind the angle of the 
_ window, to listen; and the Oldest Waiter continued: 


The man who founded this club was the greatest 
oil-painter that ever lived, bar none, and it has been 
recognized and proved time and again. Put one of his 
paintings alongside one of Michael Angelo’s or Rem- 
brandt’s, whether it is a human painting, or an ocean 
painting, or landscape with sheep in it, and all rivals 
pale and fade into insignificance. And as far as Whis- 
tler’s Mother is concerned, when put beside his painting 
of his own mother, she becomes just merely an old 
lady, and nothing more. 

His painting of himself, in the library upstairs, is 
the greatest painting of any kind ever painted in the 
world. The next time you are in that room just notice 
how the eyes follow you about, wherever you stand, and 
you will see what I mean. That painting in the library 
being the greatest painting of the greatest painter that 
ever lived, done by himself in the studio at the top of 
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this very building, is priceless. This club has been offered id 
untold sums of money for it, up toward a million dollars; — 
but we wouldn’t sell it for all the money in the world, © 
and people come from all over the world just to get 
one look at it, and worship it. And the last Ladies’ Day ~ 
here, there was a young woman who was a painter her- 
self come into the club, and got one look at it, and 
expired; for it had been a lifelong ambition of hers just — 
to look at it, and the excitement was too much for her. 
We carried her out through the kitchen, and got her | 
into a cab, and her death was kept from the papers, for 
nothing as transpires in this club ever gets into any 
newspaper. 

Young Herbert, what you have done to-day is worse, 
far worse, than if you was to take that world-famous 
painting out of its frame and burn it, in the face of all 
the membership of the club. And if it was to get out on 
you, even I could not save you from your fate, as much 
influence as I have got around these precincts. 

This here great painter, | hope I don’t need to tell 
you, was Mr. Henry Arlington, and there was five 
whole years of his life he would never have any hand — 
but mine touch his Welsh rabbits. 

“Cooks may come and cooks may go,” he used often 
to say, “but John here is the greatest artist the world 
has ever known in making a Welsh rabbit.” 

And I never said to him that one great artist always 
recognizes another. For I know what is due, from me 
and to me, too well to ever get familiar with a member; 
or encourage one to get familiar with me, but neverthe- 
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less that is the truth, as you will know, Young Herbert, 
“if you should be allowed to remain in this club, and 
hearken to the old employees. 
_ Well, Mr. Arlington, he started painting young, and 
he kept at it hard, and when he was forty years old he 
was getting incredulous amounts of money every time 
he put his brush to the canvas. And all the world was 
worshipping at his feet, and kings and queens, and 
princes of Wales and other places, when they would 
come to this country incognito, would crave permission 
to have their pictures painted. And if his engagements 
was such as he couldn’t receive them personal, he would 
say they could send him a photograph, and he would 
dash off something from that for a memento for them. 
And when he was about forty, and had no more 
worlds to conquer, he says to himself he will found the 
most exclusive club in the world, where painters can 
meet up with other artists, such as writers and sculptors 
and architects and actors and playwrights, and a 
sprinkling of very wealthy gentlemen who would be 
patrons of the arts and interested in purchasing art 
works. And now and then he would let in a President of 
the United States, or a senator even, if he was truly a 
gentleman and not merely a politician, and once I think 
there was a mayor of New York got in as a member. 
But he never come here but once or twice, for he saw, 
at a glance he was outclassed, and didn’t feel comfort- 
able. Well, Young Herbert, this is perhaps the most 
exclusive club that the world has ever seen that you 
have desecrated down to its foundation-stones to-day; 
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and I don’t know how you got in here, even as a hat-_ 
check boy; but times ain’t what they was thirty years | 
ago, among either servants or members. All the same, | 
if I ever was to hear you or any other young waiter tak- — 
in’ advantage of the laxness of the times, and repeatin’ 
any of the remarks you may hear from new members 
down in the billiard-room on certain wet evenings, out 
you would go. For the difference between a servant and 
a member is that the latter may forget himself at rare 
intervals and tell a yarn that wouldn’t wash in a draw- 
ing room, but a servant has got to be an example 
always. 

Mr. Arlington, after he founded the club, lived in the 
top story, and had his studio there, and it was often 
my privilege to wait upon him. But the one who was 
his favourite servant was James Wilson; and outside of 
Mr. Arlington himself, the greatest man in the world, 
and the most gentlemanly gentleman, was James Wil- 
son; and James Wilson, Young Herbert, was the best 
servant this club or any other club has ever seen, for.a 
good servant in a club like this has to start with being a 
gentleman, and if he ain’t it will bloody well show up 
on him sooner or later and he will be consigned to outer 
darkness. 

James Wilson had the most remarkable life of any 
man that was ever known; even, in some ways, as re- 
markable as Mr. Arlington’s himself. He come into the 
club when it was founded, and he wasn’t no more than 
eighteen years old, which I take to be about your age 
now, Young Herbert, to judge from your pimples and 
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your not having any sense or any background. And 
whether you'll ever survive to see nineteen or not, de- 
pends on whether I’ll take pity on you for what you 
done to-day, and, in a measure, on how you conduct 
yourself to me personal. 

James Wilson, at eighteen, was as quiet and respect- 
able and gentlemanly as if he’d been born a servant: 
and he knew his place too well ever to let it be seen by 
one of the members that he was, himself, full of the 
makings of a great artist. But when he got to waiting 
on Mr. Arlington almost exclusive, it begun to come out, 
little by little, amongst an inner circle of us servants 
and members, that James Wilson had been imbibing art 
from his surroundings here. Four or five of us knew 
it, and we said nothing. It was getting into James Wil- 
son through the pores of his skin, as you might say; 
and the only question was whether it would take the 
turn of his being a great painter, or a great actor, or a 
great writer, or a great sculptor. For something gets 
into the pores in this club, if you stay here long enough 
—which you, probably, will not, Young Herbert, unless 
I get one of my good-natured streaks and don’t report 
you. There probably ain’t an old employee in this club 
that don’t know more about the arts, through imbibing 
the talk through his pores, than almost any other col-. 
lection of human beings in the world. But with most of 
them, it makes critics of them. That is the turn it has 
taken with me. I could not rhyme poetry together, like 
some of the members, and I could not paint oil-paintings 
any better than these cubists, and I could not architect, 
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but I am acritic. With Old Gaffney, the superintendent, 

what it has turned into is making him just like a patron 
of the arts; and since Mr. Arlington and James Wilson 
passed away there is no more cultured gentleman in 
the world than Old Gaffney. : 

Well, by the time he was twenty-five, James Wilson 
had become head waiter, and at twenty-seven he was’ 
superintendent; and Mr. Arlington and me, and two or 
three others of the charter members and charter ser- 
vants, knew secretly that his art had now taken a final 
turn, and he was secretly a great painter, second in all 
the world only to Mr. Arlington himself. And more and 
more he was the personal servant of Mr. Arlington, and 
more and more he was the gentleman. You couldn’t 
look at Mr. Arlington and James Wilson without realiz- 
ing how much difference there was between ordinary 
men and them two. 

Only Mr. Arlington, as president of the club, and an 
artist, had his moments when he was a Bohemian, too. 
But James Wilson, whilst he was a servant, never per- 
mitted himself to be a Bohemian. 

One day Old Gaffney, who was Young Gaffney then, 
says to me: “Mr. Watson, I heard a remarkable conver- 
sation this morning.” 

“What was it, Mr. Gaffney?” I says to him. 

“Tt was between our president and Mr. Wilson,” he 
says. “Mr. Arlington says to him: ‘James, you show 
more promise than any young painter I have ever 
known. The amount of work you have done on my recent 
canvases is something that would startle the public, if 
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they knew of it. Why don’t you resign as a servant, and - 
join the club as a member?’ 

“*Mr. Henry,’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘I wouldn’t consider 
it quite respectful to you, sir.’”’ 

Gaffney told me that Mr. Arlington pooh-poohed this, 
and coaxed James Wilson, but James Wilson was firm. 
He said that if he ever became a painter, publicly, it 
would have to be under an assumed name; and it would 
be also under an assumed name that he would join the 
club. He had too much respect for the club and the 
gentlemen in it ever to come in under the name as he 
had been a servant under. 

Well, it was three or four years after this that Mr. 
Henry Arlington made that fatal trip to the South Sea 
Islands, and was reputed to be lost forever, and was 
never heard of but once again here nor anywheres else. 

James Wilson lingered on at the club for several 
years after Mr. Arlington disappeared, and the club 
‘was getting older then, and it was James Wilson, as 
superintendent, who established the traditions of it 
almost as much as the memory of Henry Arlington, the 

founder and first president. For it ain’t like any other 
club, Young Herbert. All us older servants and older 
members has always kept those traditions alive, and 
sometimes it has been bloody hard work for us, too, 
what with younger members coming in as has no back- 
ground to speak of socially, thought competent in the 
arts, and what with you dam bolsheviks as is sent us to 
train from the employment agencies. 

It was about five years after Mr. Arlington disap- 
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peared that James Wilson suddenly left, and Old Gaff- 
ney became superintendent, and has been ever since. | 
And it come, I always thought, through Gaffney im-— 
bibing the ideas of a patron of the arts; whereas I would © 
naturally have been superintendent myself now, instead 
of head waiter, if J had imbibed those ideas instead of 
becoming a critic. Well, the Board of Governors is the 
Board of Governors, and no human being in this world 
can kick against what they decide on, but there has 
been times when the rest of us was bloody well disgusted 
with Old Gaffney as superintendent. But if I ever hear 
you speak disrespectful of him, or to him, Young Her- 
bert, my lips will unseal themselves about the crime 
you committed to-day. 

It was about a year after James Wilson left that all 
us people at the art centre of the country, which is 
right here, Young Herbert, begun to hear about a new 
painter who called himself Mr. Arlen Henderton; and 
we went to view his exhibitions, and we all says to each 
other that he has got to be a member of The Painters’ 
Club. For it was nothing short of genius that he showed. 
I says myself, one evening late, when I was serving a 
Welsh rabbit to Mr. De Casanova, the great art critic: 

“‘T beg your pardon, Mr. De Casanova, but is it true, 
asl overheard some gentlemen saying at dinner to-night, 
that Mr. Arlen Henderton’s work has the same wonder- 
ful touch as the late Mr. Henry Arlington’s work?” 

. “Tt is true, John,” says Mr. De Casanova. 

Well. I hadn’t heard anyone say so; I had seen it in’ 

the work myself; but I wouldn’t take the liberty to say 
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so to a member. Nevertheless, I was glad Mr. De Casa- 
nova agreed with me. 

It was only a year later that Mr. Arlen Henderton 
joined the club—and, as you would have guessed, 
Young Herbert, if you wasn’t a born idiot, he was no 
less a person really than James Wilson. In his modest 
gentlemanly way he had thought it would be a tribute 
to our first president, the man from whom he had im- 
bibed his painting, to take as near his name as he could 
on joining our club. . . being also, as he had said pre- 
viously, determined not to join with his name as a 
servant. And I will say this for the gentlemanliness of 
this club, that neither member nor servant ever so far 
forgot himself as to call him James Wilson until a 
certain great day came when he himself requested that 
he be called that once more. 

In a way of speaking, Mr. Arlen Henderton took the 
whole world by storm with his art, and he become more 
and more popular around the club; and now he per- 
mitted himself to be quite a little Bohemian at times, 
but never any more Bohemian than Mr. Arlington had 
been. And in five years more he had become the presi- 
dent of the club. And the day he was elected, he made 
a little talk to the club, and he says: 

“Gentlemen, many of you have known for some years 
that my real name is James Wilson, and that I| started 
in life as a hat-check boy in this club, of which to-day I 
become the president; and you have kept the secret. 
well, as was to have been expected of you. You know 
my motives for concealing my real name. But last night 
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it suddenly occurred to me that my modesty might be © 
misconstrued as snobbishness, and I said to myself: — 
‘If I am elected president to-morrow I will return to the 
real name under which my fellow members knew me as 
a servant.’ I think, gentlemen, that Mr. Arlington him- 
self would like it.” 

Well, the members liked it, anyhow; and they 
cheered, and some was seen to wipe away a tear; and 
one or two of us old servants well-nigh forgot ourselves 
—but not quite, Young Herbert, not quite. 

And the next fifteen years after that James Wilson 
was president of this club, and they were the halligan 
days. Often us old servants and old members think 
back upon that time, and sigh and say to ourselves: 
“Yes, those were the halligan days.’’ More and more 
traditions of culturedness and arts and letters and back- 
ground and Bohemianism and, gentlemanliness was 
built up around here in those days, Young Herbert, 
than a dam bolshevik like you could bloody well com- 
prehend in a million years, and that might well apply 
to some of the new members, too. After all, it’s us old 
servants that eases the new members into conformity 
with the customs and traditions; there’s some of us in 
every room all the time, a pattern and a model to them 
of what they should be. 

And then, one night, twelve years ago last Christmas 
Eve it was, there happened one of the most remarkable 
things even this club has ever seen. And it’s a secret to 
the world yet; there was twenty newspaper editors 
present, but it never got into any paper; and if you was 
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to breathe one word of it, inside this club or outside, 
it would get back to me within twenty-four hours, and 
you would never even be heard of again, Young Herbert. 
You never have seen a Christmas Eve in this club— 
and it ain’t likely you ever will see one, for you may be 
in prison, if not in the electric chair before next Christ- 
mas, for the sacrilege and bolshevism you have per- 
formed here to-day. Christmas Eve is our big night 
sre; for it was on Christmas Eve that Mr. Arlington 
turned over the club to the members. There’s always 
a big dinner, with the president and the Board of 
Governors at the head of the long table there, and 
there’s always a ceremony, which I will not desecratetby 
describing to a bloody little guttersnipe like you, but 
which you may live to witness yourself if you manage 
to make your peace with me. 

This night we was short of waiters, and an old fellow 
we had picked off the streets a couple of weeks before, 
and used as a scullion, was drafted in at the last minute 
to help at the big dinner, first having been taken and 
trimmed up as to his hair and beard, and stuck into a 
proper shirt and suit. He was a bent old gray-haired 
fellow, who never said anything to anybody, and quiet 
and gentle, with misty blue eyes and a mind that seem- 
ingly wandered, but Gaffney had to take a chance on 
him. 

Well, the whole club Sood by their chairs, ready to 
sit down, as soon as president James Wilson and the 
Board of Governors took their seats, and all of a sudden 
this old scullion steps up to the head of the table, and 
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looks around the dining room with a queer look on his 
face. 

“Gentlemen,” he says, ‘I am glad to be with you. 
once again.” "a. 

And then he sits down in the president’s chair. 

You could have heard a pin drop, but before anyone 
could say or do anything, or even breathe, he turns a 
says to the president of the club, James Wilson. sort 
gentle and smiling and reproachful: 

‘James! James! This isn’t my tankard!” 

For every Christmas Eve things always started off 
by a toast, which everyone drunk from his own pews 
mug. | 

The president of the club, something come over hinds 
and he turned without a word to the place on the wall 
where Mr. Henry Arlington’s tankard always hung, 
like something sacred, and he reached it down, and 
filled it with ale, and handed it to the old man. 

The old man raised it, and then full human under-— 
standing came over him like a flood, and it was too 
much for him—he raised himself up, and he gave a wild 
look around the room, and then he clutched at himself” 
and fell dead. And James Wilson took the liberty of 
falling dead across him. 

How Mr. Henry Arlington came not to be lost in that 
shipwreck we never knew; nor how many years he spent 
on some terrible island, nor how long he wandered crazy 
around the world before he came back to be a scullion » 
here where he had been president. But when we cre- 
mated the body we saw he was tattooed all over. 
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_ And his ashes and James Wilson’s ashes was put in 


that urn over the fireplace, and have been there all but 
_worshipped through all the years since. And the next 
time | say to you to go to the fireplace and get me some 
ashes to help clean the silverware, go to the fire part of 
the fireplace, and not the mantelpiece. For you could 
be bloody well executed for what you have done to-day. 
Now, then, fill the urn up again with wood ashes, and 
set it on the mantelpiece, and maybe I won’t say any- 
‘thing. But you better remember, Young Herbert, who 
it was that saved you from a fate worse than death; 
and the next time you come onto a pint of liquor in the 
locker-room, where it’s got no legal right to be, you 
bring it to me to dispose of legal; don’t you take it to 


Old Gaffney. 







Ten minutes later I said to the Oldest Waiter: “John! 

It seems to me you have been embroidering a little, to 

call it that, on the history and traditions of the club.” 

_ “You heard me talking to Young Herbert?” inquired 

‘John, with a grin and a wink. “Well, you know, sir, 

_you’ve got to impress these young bolsheviks some way, 
right from the start!” 
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mused the Old Pitchman, running his eye med- © 


| ‘ook fairs ain’t what they used to be,” 


itatively over the midway and its bannered and 

pavilioned attractions. ‘The customers ain’t what they 
used to be. People don’t seem to appreciate real value 
any more. What they want is frivolity. Offer °em good 
solid valuations in photographs developed on the spot, 
or soap, or diamonds, or salt-water taffy made right 
before their eyes, and half the time you get the razz.” 

It was one of the oldest county fairs in America, two- 
thirds of the way out Long Island toward Montauk 
Point, and it was a fair with a long and honourable 
tradition behind it; nevertheless, even to my inexpert 
eye, it seemed languid and lacking in joyous enthusiasm. — 
I missed the quality that I remembered from the county 
fairs of my youth. Did it lack sparkle—or was it my own 
advancing years? The people seemed a trifle patronizing, 
a bit self-conscious, even faintly ashamed of themselves 
for being there; the ballyhoo artists in front of the side 
show made their spiels without conviction; fortune 
tellers, freaks, escape experts, all seemed a little 
pathetic. 

“Lacks flash,” said the Old Pitchman, chewing his 
long black cigar and looking about judicially with his 
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thumbs in the armholes of his vest. ““You gotta have 
the silver-tongued stuff out in front, but, after all, it’s 
flash that keeps the runs from gettin’ rusty.” 
_ It had been five years since I had seen Dr. Cartwright 
_ Karson, and he was then just starting out as an old doc 
_ ima brand-new medicine show of his own—a new, im- 
proved medicine show, that travelled in motor trucks 
and conformed to the Pure Food and Drugs Act. I was 
delighted to see him again, with his noble embonpoint 
and his broad soft hat and his shrewd and kindly eyes, 
and glad to see him looking so prosperous. He had dis- 
posed of his medicine show three years back, he said, 
and was “resting”? now—not out here on business at 
all. Just to look around—for old times’ sake. He pointed 
out the big red limousine in which he had arrived, and 
his chauffeur. I am very much afraid that the Old Pitch- 
_ man’s present prosperity has been acquired by minister- 
ing to the general current disregard of one of our most 
recent Constitutional Amendments. 

“No believers anywhere, any more,” he said, with a 
comprehensive gesture which seemed to include not 
merely the fair grounds, but the entire North American 
continent. “‘See that fat woman over there? She’s billed 
to weigh 500 pounds. And she actually does weigh 380. 
Well, what do you think I heard? I heard one Giles 
snicker and say to another Giles a little bit ago, “That 
woman don’t weigh an ounce over 400 pounds!’ What 
I mean is, what right has he got to be that wise? Huh? 
Do you get me? He oughta belzeve she does whether she 
does or not. Why, a hick oughta be crowned for makin’ 
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a crack like that! What right’s be got to know those 

things? It’s an outrage! But there ain’t any hicks any 
more. No boobs. No rubes. No suckers. No believers 
anywhere. Just a hundred million city slickers, all wise, 
and all frivolous.” 

“To what,” I asked, “do you impute this alarming 
change in our fellow countrymen?” 

“It’s a great question in my mind,” Dr. Karson said, 
after deliberate rumination, ‘‘as to whether it ain’t due 
to the reformers. | dunno just where the connection is, 
but just about the time the whole country got into the 
meshes of the reformers, I noticed the natural-born 
customers and believers began to get scarcer and 
scarcer. Looks suspicious to me! Time was when I could 
go out with a satchel full of indestructible, opalescent, 
and insoluble pearls, that cost me $4 a gallon, and come 
back with enough kale to live on all winter, and mebby 
finance a legit hall-show production of East Lynne or 
Hamlet into the bargain. But no more!” 

He rumbled something deep in his chest, inarticu- 
lately, and then, with another of his broad gestures: 

“Well, you can’t blame ’em. All this is dated. Coun- 
try’s changed. You can’t expect to sell a marvellous 
balloon ascension and sensational parachute drop to 
some bird that has flew over to see how the other half 
lives in his own airplane.”’ 

“Ever make a balloon ascension yourself?” I asked 
idly. 

The Old Pitchman looked at me suspiciously, and, I 
thought, somewhat resentfully, for a long moment. 
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“Say,” he said finally, “where did you get that story? 
Great guns! Can’t a fellow ever live down his past?” 

“You have, then!” I said. 

“Once,”’ he said, ‘‘and never again!” 

“Tell me about it,”’ I demanded. 


I’ve pitched it high, and I’ve pitched it low [he said], 
but that was, in a way of speaking, my highest pitch! 
We were talking about reformers just now, and I’ll pipe 
you this because there was a reformer mixed up in it, 
and I like to recollect how a moral villain was unmasked 
by me and Fate, and nipped in the bud, as you might say. 

That summer I was with a Tom show, and it wasn’t 
doing so well neither. It was a hall show, and we were 
all the time running into little burgs where they’d had 
Uncle Tom in a tent, and it was more of a novelty to the 
apple knockers. Thirty years ago, this was, and the 
itinerary of these peripatetics was the upper right-hand 
corner of the map of Ohio. I’ve mislaid the name of 
the bozo that ran that show, but we used to call him 
Simon Legree. I can remember as if it was yesterday 
the fact that he never paid us any salaries for our his- 
trionic outbursts, and it makes me sad and hungry yet 
to think of us poor troupers. 

I always kind o’ fancied myself as a legitimate actor, 
and I had plenty of scope to display my genius in this 
drayma. To begin with, I was Marks the Lawyer, and 
I doubled that with one of the black boys on the old 
plantation. Besides which | executed arias and sonatas 
on the slip horn in the street parade. Besides which | 
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played the voice of the bloodhound in the show itself— 
stood in the wings and barked and bayed for the animal 
whilst Eliza was crossing the river on the cakes of ice. 

The fact is, our dog wasn’t a real bloodhound at all; 
he was a big discouraged mongrel with queer stripes on 
him like a zebra. He looked like he had done time some- 
where and was still grievin’ over it, and we ee him 
Hamlet. 

He wasn’t mach as far as his mental vee went 
neither; had even less sense than most legit troupers. 
He never could be taught to speak up when he got his 
cue, and that was the reason I had to stand in the wings 
and bark and bay for him. All he ever did for himself 
was to moan when he crossed the stage, and the only © 
way Simon Legree could get him to cross at all was to . 
stand in the wings on the other side and hold up a piece 
of beefsteak where Hamlet could see it, and then he’d 
lope over, moaning. 

There was most generally a pretty nasty fight be- 
tween Hamlet and Simon Legree for the beefsteak then, 
and the dog usually lost—he knew he’d lose, and that 
was why he moaned. 

Simon Legree and Little Eva, who was his wife, would 
cook the steak for their supper. The rest of us artists had 
a good deal of sympathy and fellow feelin’ for the dog, 
but we never dared to side with him openly. Too yellow, 
that’s what we were; yellower than the dog; this Simon 
Legree had our number. Us and the dog used to look at 
each other and wonder which one would wind up eating 
who. 
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You used to hear a lot of stuff about the wanderin’ ; 
brotherhood gypping and jamming the public. Well, | 
don’t know about that first-hand, for I was always on 


_ the level, no matter what I was peddling, art or articles; 
_ my motto tas Cs to shoot straight and render unto 


_ Cesar what wa 
_ the next man. | 


Cezsar’s. I always left a town clean for 
ut I’m here to tell you, bo, that there 
was a bunch of local villains in most of them towns that 
was skilled in the art of takin’ it away from the stranger. 


You fixed ’em and then they’d come around and close 


your act, whatever it was, if you didn’t fix ’em again. 
And the way I left that Tom show was a great exempli- 


_ fication of that kind of injustice. 


One night a fellow came in with a big rough Adam’s 
apple on his neck and a nickel-plated star on his coat 
lapel. He came back stage right after Eliza had crossed 
the ice and he looked at me with a pair of cold stone 
eyes, and he says to me; 

““Where’s your license?” 

“T ain’t the manager,” says I: “‘he is,” and I pointed 
to Simon Legree, who had just won another decision 
over Hamlet. 

This fellow turned toward Simon Legree and stuck 
out a mean jaw toward him that looked as cold and 
stony as his eyes. 

Simon Legree broke out all over with goose pimples 
of indignation. “I paid for my license, you dirty crook. 
I paid the town clerk this morning.” 

“I’m the constable,” says this bozo, ‘and I want $5 
from this man here for a dog license,”’ and he pointed to 
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‘me again. He didn’t smile when he said it, neither. He 
looked like a sort of bird who never had smiled. Some — 


way or other I felt at once that that big Adam’s apple 
of his was just full of hymn tunes and unsociability s 


~ toward the human race. 


“No man,” says this limbo of the law, “‘can bark like 
a dog in this town, scarin’ the women an’ children, and 
the horses of respectable citizens outside tied to the 
hitch racks, makin’ danger of runaways and public 
panics, without he can show a license to bark thataway. 
This town is gettin’ kind of tired of havin’ low-down, 
good-for-nothin’ playactors and showmen comin’ 
through here with fake performances, takin’ the money 
of respectable people. Five dollars, please,” he says to 
me again. 

“Not from me, Deacon,” I says. “If I’m gonna be 
licensed and catalogued and pedigreed like a dog, there’s 
the guy that owns me.” And J pointed to Simon Legree. 
“Anyhow,” I says, “if I had $5, you don’t suppose I’d 
be with this show, do you? I’d buy me a railroad ticket 
to some place $4 distant from this show, and then I’d 
‘spend the other dollar for beefsteak.” 

“Now, then,” says this Honest Giles with the stone 
jaw and the discord in his thrapple, turning to Simon 
Legree again, “I want $5 or the law will stop your show. 
More than that, you’ll have to give back all the money 
you took in at the door from the decent, God-fearin’ 
citizens that’s been tricked and fooled into comin’ to 
this fake performance. Either this man is a dog or he 
ain’t, and if he is a dog the city ordinances say he has 
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\ have a license. And if he ain’t a dog your show’s a 
fake and has got to close.”’ 

_ Simon Legree, he went up into the air and he turned 
| over, making clamorous and profane noises from the 
vocal part of his visage. He sounded like a steam calliope 
that had been disappointed in love, and the mildest 
word he said was “outrage.” | 
— “You got no call,” says this constable person, ‘‘to 
take the name of the Lord in vain thataway, and by 
rights I oughta add $5 to the regular fee on account of 
disorderly conduct and profane language. It’s an insult 
to a respectable community to have people like you in 
fits midst.” 

Me, I didn’t open my mouth. I just stepped back 
into the shade, callin’ no particular attention to myself, 
for all of a sudden | recollected that constabulary 
deacon bozo and I hoped he didn’t recognize me with 
my make-up on. I’d pitched in that burg a coupla years 
before, introducin’ electric belts to the community, and 
it seems they really didn’t have much electricity in ’em. 
I reckon the fellow I bought ’em of wasn’t an honest . 
man; he deceived me about ’em. | always been an 
easy mark, for I got one of these trustful natures, 
and I sold ’em with the same guarantee I’d got ’em 
with. 

Well, Simon Legree’s vocabulary didn’t save him. 
He called Little Eva over, which she had on her white 
wings preparatory to goin’ to the angels in the next act, 
and she modestly dropped one of her wings to cover the 
operation from the general hoi polloi, and her spouse 
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took a roll out of her stocking, and peeled off a $5 bill 
and gave it to that crooked constable. The rest of us 
just made one jump at Simon Legree when we lamped 
that roll, and I don’t know how well the rest of the 
troupe did, but I got both halves of a $1o bill. 

I pasted ’em together and when came the dawn I was 
in Sandusky, Ohio, and before noon I was stickin’ type 
in a job office, which was one of my talents. I’d been 
there about a week and I was sittin’ on a green-painted 
bench one evening, looking at the lake and wondering 
if there wasn’t people I could sell samples of it to, if 
I printed up some of the right kind of labels, when I 
lamped this balloon coming into town. 

It was all folded up and was riding on a circus stake- 
and-chain wagon, and attached to it was a good-lookin’ 
pair of circus horses and a coupla birds that exuded the 
aroma of sawdust a block away. 

“Hello, Snakes,” says I, steppin’ out into the middle 
of the road and speaking to the fellow that was driving 
the team, for one kick of the eye, as the French say, in- 
formed me that he was a contortionist. “Where did the 
circus bust up, and whose circus was it, and do you 
figure this stuff pays you for your back salary?” 

“Whoa!” says the Snakes, pulling up the team. 
“The answer is Yes-and-No. And is that the Billboard 
you got under your arm?” 

“Billy himself,” I says, “the original Bible.’’ And I 
handed it to him. 

“And now that there’s three of us,” J said, ““what we 
gonna do with this balloon?” 
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“We figured on sellin’ it, Doc,” says the other bird, 
“and the team and wagon, too.” 

“The only trouble with that,” says I, “is that I 
won't get a cent out of it if you sell it. But if we give a 
show with it, naturally I’m in for 50 per cent. of the 
gate.” . 

“Fifty?” says he. “Say, you’re a fast worker! How 
could you be in for more than a third of the gate?” 

“Halves,” says I, very firm and senatorial like Mar- 
cus Brutus bearding Julius Czsar in the Roman torso. 
“Halves. Lookit here—you’re one organization; I’m 
another organization. See? We’re independent of each 
other. Get me? Well, we combine; and we combine as 
equals, don’t wer? Your show gets 50 per cent.; my show 
gets 50 per cent. See?” 

“Tt sounds fair,”’ says the Snakes, “‘but what zs your 
show, Doc?”’ 

“T am,”’ I said. 

Well, you know what I’m like. I’m an easy-goin’ kind 
of a guy; everybody always takes the kale off of me 
in strips; I’m just the born goof, A man with any busi- 
ness head would ’a’ charged those boys 60 per cent., for 
all I intended to do for ’em. But after more talk we 
compromised on the 50 I’d been good-natured enough 
to offer ’em at the start. 

They were the Blanquette Brothers—contortion, 
slack wire or tight rope, trapeze, riders—and both could 
double in brass and lend a hand in the concert if neces- 
sary. The one I had spoke to first was named Harry 
Tobias, and the other fellow was Will Dobbs, who later 
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married the east half of a pair of Siamese twins and died 
of a broken heart—what, didn’t I ever tell you about 
that and what happened subsequent? Well, I will pipe 
you that one some day. Impractical cusses, both of *em 
—you know what these sawdust people are. Know their 
own acts and talk about ’em all the time and study up 
ways to make ’em better and don’t have any more 
commerce outside of that than a rabbit. Just artists. 
I knew it the minute | set eyes on ’em, and I says to 
myself I’ll figure up some way to help these boys. | 
took ’em to my boarding-house, and they scoffed and 
dossed, and in the morning we overhauled that balloon. 
It was a tough job, too, but there wasn’t a rip in her; 
she was as sound as a piece of tripe in a country hotel, 
and the parachute was as good as new. 

“You ever been up in a balloon, Doc?” says Will 
Dobbs to me. 

“No,” says I, “and the last time I had any crystal 
gazin’ done the white-robed seeress warned me to lay 
off of it, especially in months that has thirty, thirty-one, 
or twenty-eight days in ’em. Every constellation in the 
zodiac says it’s bad medicine for a man with the birth- 
marks and horoscope I got. I’m just crazy to do it, and. 
always have been, but it’s madness for Saturday’s child, 
Isis told me, even to think of it, and the phrenologists 
all confirm her suspicions.” 

“It’s the same way with Harry and me,” says Will 
Dobbs. “If one of us was to fall four or five thousand 


feet, and the parachute didn’t open, or something, it 


would likely spoil our regular act.” 
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- “Leave it te ue o1a Herb Doctor,” says I. “Don’t 
worry about who’s going up in her. All I need is a lot 
with a high board fence around it and the chance to get 
into touch with a gas main. The literary end of it is just 
as good as fixed right now. We’re gonna give a show.” 

And that night I went over to the printing office and 
set up a job, and kicked off a couple of thousand hand- 
bills. The next morning I found a lot that had been used 
for a school playground, but education had moved on 
and the building was to be torn down, and I hired it 
cheap. Then | talked the gas company into sympathy 
with my little moral and educational project, and they 
gave me credit and a pipe from the schoolhouse. 

Well, after the lapse and lassitude of all these many 
years, I ain’t got a copy of that bill left, but what I 
would naturally say was that the Karson Komedy 
Kompany—with three K’s, bo, and no C’s—presented 
a peerless personnel of artistic attractions, and that first 
in the galaxy of gayety was Dr. Cartwright Karson, 
magician, monologuist, minstrel, vaudevillian, ventrilo- 
quist, inimitable impersonator and dazzling dancer, in | 
his refined comedy sketches, bijou banjo jocundities and 
popular song hits of the day, followed by the Blanquette 
Brothers, the daring, desperate, death-defying, danger- 
doting demons, joyous jugglers, constrictorial contor- 
tionists, exquisite equilibrists, in their mysterious, mar- 
vellous, miraculous, unparalleled performances. And 
then, in big type, was the word BALLoon—and in very 
small type it said that ‘the management presented” 
the balloon in which Prof. Alastor Amberson had many 
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times made his astounding ascension and peltlatey para 
chute drop. : 

Well, kid, if you had a seeing eye you would notice - 
that the management merely promised a look at that | 
balloon ; but if you took too much for granted you might | 
get the notion that it promised there would be a balloon — 
ascension and parachute drop. 

That was a Scriptural bill, for the Scriptures say, 
Who is so blind as he that will not see? It’s my proud 
boast that in my forty years of educational ministration 
toward the American public I never once misled ’em 
as far as | knew. Some dirty crook may have wished off 
goods onto me at times, but I always gave the public 
even more than I promised ’em. Of course, if people 
want to kid themselves, I can’t always keep ’em from 
it. I got no control over the eugenic proposition in this 
country, and I can’t keep one from being born every 
minute. Those statistics ain’t up to date, anyhow— 
there was only thirty million people in this country 
when Barnum made that estimate, and I figure, if 
there’s any justice or dependability or good faith in 
Nature, there oughta be one born about every eighteen 
seconds nowadays. 

Saturday morning we got the balloon filled up big 
and handsome, tugging away there at her ropes and 
straining at her leash, like an ocean greyhound of the 
skies, and at two in the afternoon the crowd began to 
arrive. 

Well, there was twice as many as I expected. We 
Started off the show with the Blanquette Brothers— 
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and some darned good stuff they had, too. And then the 
present incumbent did some polite and easy magic with 
a pack of cards, and told ’em the one about the two 
Irishmen, and then more Blanquette. And then some 
‘songs and dances—and so forth, and-so forth, all as. 
advertised. 

“But when will the balloon go up?” says one bird. 

Well, of course, that naturally surprised me. The 
balloon was on exhibit, as per advertisement, and | 
hhadn’t told anybody it was going up and—well, I hada 
word or two to say about that balloon, and while I was 
Saying it would they please read over their programmes 
again, if anybody had brought them? 

Well, you know, bo, I’m a good deal of a poet in my 
inner nature. All my life, a lot of different people have 
noticed that about me. What I mean is, I got a heart; 
and there’s something naturally refined about me, and 
kind of musical, too, that comes out almost in spite of 
me when I get into the real, sincere, genuine heart-throb 
stuff. 

Well, I opened up my heart, and I just simply let 
her throb and bleed, bo, all over that balloon and 
parachute and the life and tragic death of my old 
friend, Prof. Alastor Amberson. J took ’em up into the 
skies with him and showed ’em the seraphims and 
cherubites sailing behind the fleecy clouds of the azure 
heavens, the seraphims and cherubites he used to go 
up there to commune with, because he was a good man, 
and his innocent fancies and his pure heart had peopled 
the dazzling firmament above with angels, and he had 
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visions up there, and he never came down in his para- 
chute but what he felt himself a better man, and there 
was a light shining in his face that made everyone that | 
saw him a better man. 

I took ’em above the highest mountain tops, and then — 
I took ’em down into the valley and showed ’em the 
lonely grave of that great and good man, Alastor Am- 
berson, with his widow beside it and his children cling- 
ing to her skirts and the daisies clustering round and the 
robins chirping there, and I showed ’em all the moral 
and educational implifications of just looking at that 
balloon, the monument he had left behind him, and 
it got ’em, kid, it got ’em! 

Most of the crowd started to move away then, sort of 
satisfied with what they had got, and not disappointed 
about not seeing a balloon ascension, and feeling better 
and friendlier toward each other and all the world. But 
there’s some durned spoilsport of a reformer in every 
crowd. 

And there was one here. He had a crowd of five or 
six other birds with him, and when I got down off the 
Blanquettes’ wagon which we had been using as a stage, 
they all came up to us and I recognized him. He was 
that constable deacon bozo who had tried to nick me 
for a dog license in that little town I had left a week or 
so before. ; 

“Here you are, cheatin’ and deceivin’ the public 
again,” says Mr. Stone Jaw. 

“Always glad to see you, Deacon,” I says to him, 
speaking easy and careless like, although I wasn’t ex- 
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actly feeling that way. This bozo was just a born un- 
believer; you could see it at a glance, a spoilsport and 
a reformer and a crook clean down to the warts on his 
soul. I often wonder why it is that Nature went and 
made some men as crooked as she did. I suppose it’s 
just so us level guys can have an opportunity to pull 
our honest stuff in contrast to a wicked world. 

“You tricked and fooled the public with that fake 
show of yours last week in my town,” he says, “and I 
come here to the city and find you trickin’ and foolin’ 
the people here. More’n that, I recognize you now for 
the man that sold me a fake electric belt two years ago. 
This country is gettin’ pretty tired of cheats like you.” 

“T s’pose you dropped in to sell me some more dog 
license,”’ ] said, “in the name of righteousness and re- 
spectability.” 

“T come here to see a balloon ascension,” he says. And 
the crowd that was with him propaganded the same 
doctrine. A lot of the people who had started away saw 
there was something going on, and they began to come 
back again. 

“Balloon,” they vociferated, “we came to see a 
balloon ascension! Balloon! Balloon!” 

“You ever go up in a balloon yourself?” says Mr. 
Stone Jaw. 

“No,” says I. 

“Well,” says he, ‘‘you’re going up in one this after- 
noon. We paid our good money to see a balloon ascen- 
sion, and we’re gonna see one. You can’t lie your way 
out of it, neither.” 
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, they made a rush for me and the Blanquette 
B rs; and a half a dozen others joined *em. We man- 
a get our backs against the board fence, and 

I'll tell the world that for a minute there was some fistic 
festivity ensued. I wasn’t altogether a total loss with 
my dukes in those days—but what can three do against 
a dozen, outside of the motion pictures? I ain’t ashamed 
to confess I was plumb overmastered, decimated, desic- 
cated, disseminated, and dam’ near dissected. They took 
me, and they straddled me across the trapeze bar of 
that parachute, where she hung down from the balloon, 
in the most hasty and inelegant manner; and then they 
tied my feet together under the bar, with strong bonds 







around my ankles. I was doing my utmost every mo-. 


ment, but it wasn’t enough. I can smile when I tell you 
about it now. But there wasn’t any light-hearted frivol- 
ity in my bosom then. 


They cut her loose, but just as they did so I got a | 


grip on a fellow’s arm who hadn’t let loose quick enough, 
and hoisted him off of his Mother Earth, for they hadn’t 
tied my hands. As I lifted this bozo, up went the balloon 





like a shell from a gun, and he gave a yell and grabbed — 


the parachute bar and draped himself across it on his 
stomach. And by the time he’d done that the balloon 


was already so high that he didn’t dare let loose. Or J - 


suppose so, for at that instant I wasn’t thinking of him. 
For I had slewed around with the lift I gave him and 
slipped head downward and caught myself by the crook 
of one knee. 

And then began a twisting and squirming that seemed 
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to me to last a million years, while the trapeze swayed __ 


_ through the air, and | tried to bend upward and catch 
the bar. Hang by one knee some time, kid, from a bar, 
and try it yourself! I knew I couldn’t fall completely, 
without the cords that tied my ankles broke—but the 
last thing I wanted was to slip down from my knee hold 
and let the weight come upon them. Well, I might never 
have made it alone; I might have hung there upside 
down till the blood burst my brain if it hadn’t been that 
the bozo on the bar above me managed to get himself 
squirmed around where he straddled it, and he had got 
hold of one of the side ropes. He helped me right myself, 
and in a minute there we sat, facing each other, each 
having hold of a rope and both astraddle of the bar. 

You’ve guessed who this bird was, haven’t you? 
Yes, it was! It was Mr. Stone Jaw himself. 

J just stared at him for a minute, sort of sick and 
dumb and scared—and probably as pale as he was. I 
couldn’t ’a’ been any paler. I didn’t have any ideas or 
any thoughts at all disconnected from being scared. 

I looked up into the sky—and, great guns, kid, what 
a lot there was of it! And I got scareder yet. And I 
looked down at the earth—and I got scareder yet. 
And you wouldn’t think I could be any scareder than 
that, would you? Kid, you’re wrong. I looked down a 
second time—and I got still scareder yet. For I didn’t 
see any earth. What I saw was Lake Erie. The wind had 
carried us out over it, and we were going over the water, 
and still slanting up, as fast as if the devil had blown us 


for a bubble. 
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~ Well, I don’t know how you are when you're scared, 
but with me after a while there comes a time when | 
begin to get just a little bit better simply because I 
can’t get any worse. And in a few minutes I began to 
think a little, and the first thing I thought was that now 
it was too late to pull the cord that cuts loose the para- 


chute, and drop, for if we did we'd drop plumb into the 


lake. 

“T b-b-been a sinful man,” says Mr. Stone Jaw. It 
sounded a little bit irrelevant to me, and then I saw 
this bozo was even scareder than I was. 

- And there was something about that, believe me or 
not, kid, that bucked me up a little more right away. I 
hadn’t thought it possible. And in another minute a 
queer thing happened to me—I got kind o’ drunk with 
it. Hopped up, if you get me. What I mean is, exhila- 
rated. Nutty, maybe. I dunno why. But it seemed to 
percolate through my emotions that there wasn’t any 
use of being scared any more of getting killed. Do you 
get me, bo? What I mean is, I got the nutty hunch that 
I was dead already—it had happened, and here I was, 
floating! It was a great relief—and I laughed. 

“Oh, G-G—, how can you I-l-laugh’”’ says Mr. Stone 
Jaw. “A man of sin like you—a t-t-travelling f-f-faker, 
with his sins f-f-fresh upon him! C-c-called to the 
j-j-judgment b-b-bar, and laughing! Oh, don’t! Don’t!’ 

“See here,’ I says, “don’t you call me names! I 
never misled my public yet.” 

“I’m gonna pray for both of us,” he said, controlling 
his stutterings. 
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“Pray for yourself, if you want to,” I says, “but if 
_ you pray for me you can’t ride in my balloon any farther. 

If I was to swing on you, you’d fall and I wouldn’t. 

I’m tied. You hypocritical crook, you!” 

“You swindler!” he says. 

“Swindler?” says I. ““How about that dog license?” 

““How about that electric belt?” he says. 

“Why,” says I, ‘‘there’s some of you apple knockers 
so used to getting a pair of galluses with a hand-me- 
down suit that you think every time we sell you an 
electric belt we oughta throw in the General Electric 
Company and Thomas A. Edison!” 

And it was a funny thing about that man—I honestly 
think he didn’t know he was a crook! 

Nature is awfully funny that way. She can blind some 
people to their own iniquities and their shortcomings. 
Now, it was easy enough to see what a cheat and swin- 
dler that deacon was; but not only did he fail to see that 
himself, but also he had an entirely erroneous notion 
about me. 

“The idea of your sayin’ that I deceived you! You 
come out to see a balloon ascension—and you’re seein’ 
it, ain’t you? I’ll say you are! Dr. Cartwright Karson 
has never misled his public.” 

There came a sudden gust of wind that seemed to 
hit the balloon square on her forehead, and she keeled 
over in a different direction. The parachute and trapeze 
and us acted like a cracker on a whip. It pretty nigh 
snapped both of us off our perch right into Abraham’s 
bosom. Our heads bumped, and if he saw in my face 
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what I saw in his it wasn’t very encouraging to his 


nerves. He let out a yell and began to talk religious 
again and exhorted me to repent of all my sins at once. 

“Brother——” he says. 

“Don’t you call me brother,” I says, “or I’ll make 
you get off and walk the rest of the way.” 

Just then the balloon gave another jump, and we 
bumped heads again. You never know how much sky 
there is, kid, until you get into the midst of it. 

__ “Where was that brother stuff,” I said to him, “when 
you massacred me and tied me onto this damned 
comet? Huh?” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t have judged you!” he says. 

Another flaw of the wind gave her another little pitch 
and made me feel like I was going up in an elevator that 
ran from hell to heaven so fast that I was leavin’ some 
of my internal organs behind. 

“The Bible says to judge not lest ye be judged,” he 
says. “I judged you and your deceit and way of life as 
an abomination, but——”’ 
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“Stop it!” I says. “You can’t inhabit my part of the - 


Milky Way any longer unless you quit insinuatin’ | 
ain’t more respectable and honest than you are, you 
durn reformer, you!” 

He hushed his face for a few minutes while the balloon 
slid on. 

“We must be a mile high,” says he, shivering. 

“Higher than that,” says I. “When we get a little 
higher the blood will begin to run out of your ears and 
eyes. And then your hands will get numb with cold, 
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and you will lose your grip and drop off. Bueletieer up! 
_A righteous guy like you will go straight to paradise!” hive 

He busted loose then, and begun to pray. I let him 
do it, and he started to asking forgiveness for his sins. 
“And, brother,” he says, “I forgive you, too!”’ 
“For barking like a dog?” says I. : 
“How can you be so full of levity,” says he, “right in 
- the presence of death?” 
“Maybe,” says I, “‘it’s because I’m tied on and you 
_ain’t!”’ 
. It was getting along toward sunset when we swept 
over into Canada. First we passed a mighty big stretch 
of woods, and next we sailed over a little town. The 
_ balloon was not going fast now; there was scarcely any 
wind up where we were. __ 

“We're sinking!” says Mr. Stone Jaw after a while. 

And we were. There must have been a little leak 
sprung itself somewhere in that balloon, and the gas 
was very gradually seeping out of her. The breeze died 

down to almost nothing, and she moved slower and 
slower. But I didn’t dare to turn loose the parachute, 
for I didn’t know but what the weight of the two of us 
would be too much for it. 

It occurred to me that if the wind kept down and the 
leak was only gradual enough we might be able to get 
out of the pickle we were in without breaking our necks. 
It was over a second town, which was beginning to show 
lights in the cottages, that the balloon began to descend 
a trifle faster. It looked as if, in a few minutes more, we 
might come right down at the edge of the place. 
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The deacon, he stared down upon that town with a 
puzzlement chiselled upon his marble brow, and he 
turned as pallid as the sarcophagus of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh. 

“We can’t land here!” he sings out. 

“Why not?” says I. 

“Not here, not here,’ says the old Deacon Stone 
Face, with the palpitation of emotion jumping that 
Adam’s apple of his up and down. “Any place in the 

world but here!” 

. And with that he suddenly took off his coat and vest 
and slung ’em to the umbrageous universe. The balloon 
at that began to rise into the air again. But it was only 
for a few minutes, and then she began to sink once more. 
The dewy perspiration of desperate fear broke out on 
the map of that deacon, and he reached his hand into 
his trousers pocket and pulled out three large silver 
dollars. 

“The hand of Providence is laid heavy upon me,” 
he says, looking at that money, “and my sins have found 
me out.” 

And he flung those cartwheels to the earth. He loved 
money, too. You could tell it by the cut of his jib. But 
something more than the love of money was biting into 
the vitals of his viscera. The balloon began to rise 
again. 

“Deacon,” I says, “have you got a past that is in any 
unpleasant or remorseful way connected with this fair 
hamlet?” 
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| For answer he only groaned and dropped another 
dollar. 

“Kind o’ takes the profits off the dog-license busi- 
ness,” says I. 

But I was wondering what it was all about, too. The 
population of the town was now out in the main street 
looking up at us, and we was sinking down to where 
we could hear their voices. There wasn’t a breath of air 
anywhere; we hung over that burg going up or down like 
the stock market as the deacon dispensed more dollars 

or more raiment, and the villagers beneath us was 
scrambling for the loot. 

He shed his shoes and socks, and it netted him a rise 
for a minute or two. But it didn’t do him any real good: 
what he evidently needed was a wind to sweep us into 
the open country for a change of venue. 

*“As a man soweth, so shall he also reap,’”’ mutters 
the deacon, with remorse in his accents. ‘‘And he whe 
diggeth a pit shall fall into it himself.” 

His last silver went earthward as he spoke, and it 
landed right in front of a big, fat, sour-looking woman 
who was standing in the doorway of a little yellow 
cottage. She picked the money up, and she shaded her 
eyes with her hands and peered at us. Her jaw dropped 
as if with astonishment, and she looked from the dollars 
to the deacon, and from the deacon to the dollars. He 
squirmed himself out of his trousers and underwear, 
and up we went again. But not far. That balloon was 
tired. Sweet and gentle, down we came, and the deacon, 
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as nude as a noodle, lands right at the very feet of that 
big, fat, sour-looking woman. 

She picked him up by the ear, and she says, calling 
into the house very placid: 

“William! William! Come on out here! That hypo- 
crite of a pa of yours, that run off when you were a baby, 
has come home to take his medicine—and for the first 
time in his life he’s brought some money with him. 
Bring out that hickory ramrod with you, William. 
There ain’t a single stitch of clothes between your pa 
and that lickin’ I’ve been savin’ up for him for nigh onto 
ten year.” 

Well, kid, sooner or later these crooks and spoilsports 
are apt to get theirs. I waited till his wife had got 
through with him, not liking to interrupt her domestic 
felicity in any way, and then I says to her: 

“When the deacon gets able to sit up and receive 
messages from friends again, you tell him Old Doc 
Karson says: 

“Thanks for the buggy ride.’”’ * 
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| ISS LOLA GOLIGHTLY looked at the leop- 

: M ard; she looked long and she looked longingly. 

And Tamerlane, the leopard, looked long and 
longingly at Miss Lola Golightly—stared as steadily as 
a wild animal can stare at a human being without 
winking. 

They were both of them gorgeous creatures, the most 
gorgeous, each, of her and his kind—opulent, colourful, 
luxurious beings; feline, carnivorous-looking beauties; 
warm-blooded, and lithe, and prone to sudden, vigor- 

ously graceful movements; subject to quick, overwhelm- 
ing impulses and whims. 

One wondered how either of them had been Iured into — 
captivity. And yet both of them were, obviously, cap- 
tives—Tamerlane in his cage, in the menagerie tent of 
Driggins’s Great Show, and Miss Lola Golightly hang- 
ing upon the arm of little Freddy Hawkster, her hus- 
band. 

“Peachey,” said Miss Golightly, “I want that 
leopard!”’ 

She had been Miss Golightly on the screen before she 
married Freddy Hawkster, otherwise Peachey. And.no 


matter how many husbands she might accumulate in 
161 
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the course of a career that was not by any means draw- — 
ing toward its sunset—that was, indeed, still in its — 


morning hours with noon a long way off—she would 


always be Miss Lola Golightly. A blazing personality 


such as Lola Golightly’s cannot be overshadowed by a 


mere husband, whether he be a permanency or but a — 


transient guest within her house of life. 
Peachey, who was small and rotund and pink and had 
a downy blond beard and downy blond hair on his head, 


had been asked for so many things—just like that!— _ 
in the two years since he had ceased to be Miss Go-_ 
lightly’s manager and had become, as her husband, — 


Miss Golightly’s managed, that not one silken hair 
turned in surprise. 


A woman who had made—or whose embattled press~_ 


agents said she made—a million dollars a year before 
she was married, and whose marriage had given her a 
reasonable interest in her husband’s income without 
subtracting from her own, is entitled to mingle with 
her fancies and her notions a certain fiscal element 
according to Peachey’s way of thinking. 

If Miss Golightly had asked for the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and had requested that the Woolworth Building be 
taken down and rebuilt in the middle of it, Peachey 


would merely have hemmed and hawed and giggled a 


little and said that he would see what could be done 
about it, but he would not have been astonished or 
shocked. Peachey had done so exceedingly well in the 
moving-picture business himself that the only way he 
could tell what he was worth, at any given moment, 
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was to ask Morty Thompson, the head of his publicity 
department, and then divide Morty’s answer by five. 

But when asked for anything unusually spectacular, 
Peachey sometimes demurred a bit as a mere matter of 
form. 

It had been that way when Morty Thompson had 
put into one of Lola’s ads—Lola was then being shot in 
the rdle of Cleopatra, the well-known Egyptian vamp 
—the fiction that Cleopatra had bathed every morning 
in the milk of Abyssinian zebras, and that Miss Go- 
lightly, who studied every mood of the heroines she de- 
picted, also bathed every morning in the milk of 
Abyssinian zebras while the great release was being 
filmed. Lola, upon reading the press notices, had de- 
manded that Peachey get her some real Abyssinian 
zebras; and it was only upon proving to her that there 
no longer were any zebras in Abyssinia that eet 
got out of that situation. 

Peachey stalled a bit now. 

“Whatcha want with a leopard, Honey Bun?” If 
there was anyone in the world who should not have 
been described by the somewhat sticky, treacly appella- 
tion of ‘‘Honey Bun,” it was the richly vital Lola; but 
love and fatuity are occasionally blind to these incen- 
gruities. 

“T don’t want just any leopard, Peachey—I want this 
leopard,” said Lola. 

And she continued staring at the wonderful Tamer- 
lane, who blinked and looked away, and then looked 
again at her with an intensity that might have fright- 
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ened a wiser or less courageous person. “I want his 
hide! J want his fur!” | 


“His fur?”’ said Peachy stupidly. 


“Uh-huh,” purred Lola, with a feline vibration of her | 


| 


throat and chest. “I must have his fur. I must have his — 


fur! It would make the most wonderful coat in the 
world!”’ 
She purred, it has been said, and as if in answer to 


her purring the leopard, Tamerlane, couchant on the 
floor of his cage with his paws before him and his muzzle 
upon his paws, looking at her and looking away again 


when he could stand the human gaze no longer, began 
to emit a low, growling note, a kind of restrained, jarring 
breath that was like a ’cello accompaniment to the 
tones of the woman. 

“T will have his fur!” purred the woman again, gazing 
as if fascinated on the terrible, animal beauty of the 
beast. 

And the leopard, fascinated in his turn, unable per- 


manently to withdraw his eyes, was saying so plainly - 


that no one who understood animal talk could mistake 

it: “J will have that woman! | will eat that woman!” 
Tamerlane he was, and a conqueror, born a ranger of 

the wilds and a fierce and mighty hunter, but never 


before had his imagination, his latent instinct for prey- 


ing upon living beings, received such an awakening 


fillip. He did not think or reflect any more than the 


woman herself thought or reflected; he looked at her 
and yearned, in the grip of a new and strange and over- 
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whelming desire—here was food for the kings of the  __ 
wild and the gods of the wild! i 

And the woman, who had never denied herself any- 
thing she wanted, and the leopard, who had never 
wanted anything with such imperious intensity before, 
looked upon each other hypnotized, curiously alike in 
their trance of longing, and each vowed the other’s 
death—the barbaric appetite for adornment facing the 
savage lust for food, life seeking to take life and add it 
unto itself. 

Miss Golightly and her husband had left the circus 
early, and were lingering in the animal tent on their 
way to their big purple-and-gold limousine outside, 
when the leopard and the lady caught sight of each 
other. Now Peachey, on his wife’s reiteration of her 
wish, began to get active immediately, as was his wont. 

“Would you mind,” he asked a clown, off duty, who 
was idling near by, “asking Mr. Exeter Dallis to come 
here, if he is anywhere about the grounds? Tell him that 
Freddy Hawkster wants to see him.” 

Mr. Exeter Dallis is the press-agent of Driggins’s 
Great Show. When an elephant swims down the Hudson 
and is rescued by a battleship, when a giraffe steps out 
of the parade and restores a baby to a lady who has 
carelessly dropped it from a second-story window, when 
a faithful seal sacrifices his life to save a beloved trainer 
from the onslaughts of a maddened ostrich whom some- 
one has given a cigarette to eat, Mr. Exeter Dallis is the 
poet who has dreamed these things first and has sung 
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__. them to the strafing of his wild harp in the ears of the 
AY vores of the daily press. Mr. Dallis has the air of 
‘“ not expecting anyone to believe anything he says, but 
for all that he is one of the best fellows in the world. 

“Ex,” said Peachey when Mr. Dallis arrived, with 
his ever-genial smile, and with the gold-headed cane, 
made out of a bone from an elephant’s tail, which once 
was the property of Phineas Taylor Barnum himself, 
and which Mr. Dallis always carries, “Ex, Lola wants 
that leopard.” 

Mr. Dallis began to say, quite by force of habit, 
“It’s the easiest thing, you know——’”’ but, as the de- 
mand penetrated to his understanding, he checked him- 
self and asked instead: “Which leopard, Lola? Not that 
leopard?” 

“Yes, that leopard, Ex,” said Lola. ““Tamerlane.” 

And Tamerlane, watching hereverymovement, purred _ 
again: “I want that woman! I will have that woman!” _ 

A cloud passed over the face of Mr. Dallis, usually so ~ 
genial and open. He hated to deny anyone anything. — 
Finally he said: Be | 

“Lola, I know you won’t believe me, but that 
leopard’s the only animal in this whole show that the _ 
Old Man wouldn’t part with. Wouldn’t some other 
leopard dor” 

“No leopard in the world, Ex, but that leopard! J 
want his hide for a coat! Look how he matches me!”’ 

Mr. Dallis looked at her vivid colouring, at her warm 
golden eyes with the changing lights in them, at the 
luxuriance and magnificence of her hair, and he looked ~ 
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i : 
_ at the wild beauty of the gorgeous, spotted Tamerlane. 
| He spoke with a sudden enthusiasm: 
“By gad, Lola! You two are affinities! I’ll tell ths 
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world so! 
“Twill have his coat!” purred the woman. 

“| will have that woman to eat!” purred the leopard. 
“You oughta have him!” said Dallis, ‘‘but as I said, 
_ it’s the one thing the Old Man owns that he won’t sell.” 
“Why not, Ex?” said Peachey, who was willing to 

buy Lola a leopard if possible, but more than willing 
not to see the money spent if it were really impossible. 

“It’s a matter of sentiment, Peachey.”’ 

“Sentiment? Is he so attached to it?” asked Lola. 

“TI know you won’t believe me,” said Mr. Dallis, 
“for it’s a funny yarn. You’ve got to understand that 

these circus people, especially the old timers, are the 
most sentimental people on earth, or you won’t get me. 

“The old man had a daughter. Beautiful girl. Fine 

girl. Looked a good deal like you, Lola, only she wasn’t 
as big. » sich ih her up away from the circus. Girls’ col- 
lege, and all that sort of thing. But circus was in the 
‘blood. Her mother had done a turn herself under the 
*big top, twenty years ago. The Old Man himself was 
born with the smell of sawdust in his nostrils. What’s 
born in you has to come out. 
_ “The Old Man had planned a society life for that 
girl, but when she got out of her college, you couldn’t 
club her away from the big top. Where she learned to 
ride the way she did, I don’t know—in the blood, | 
guess. But she surprises the Old Man one day by turning 
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up as a lady bareback rider in his own show. Collusion — 
amongst his underlings, he said, but he wasn’t really as 
mad as he made out to be. | 

“And animals! Animal was that kid’s middle name. | 
Her and Tamerlane here struck up a special friendship. - 
He was captured when he was almost full-grown, and 
he had the reputation of being a tricky beast and hard > 
to handle. But he did follow her. For she had the nerve | 
to let him out of his cage one day—and lead him around 
the tent here and you’d have thought he was a tame 
tom-cat. 

“Well, the kid died about two years ago. It broke the 
Old Man all up. He hasn’t got over it, and he never 
will get over it. But that’s the reason he won’t part with 
that leopard.” 

“But he’s really a dangerous beast, isn’t he?” said 
Lola. 

“They’re all dangerous, all these wild animals,” 
said Mr. Dallis soberly. “Any time you are told they 
aren’t, it’s all bunk. They’re never really tamed. 
Tamerlane, here, would eat you in a minute if he took » 
a fancy to.” ne 
_ “YT want that woman! I will eat that woman!” purred , 
the great beast, in his own language, as if confirming’ 
Mr. Dallis.  . 

“T want that fur!” said Lola, the compunction that © 
she had felt for a moment vanishing under Mr. Dallis’s 
information that all wild animals, no matter how seem- 
ingly docile, are dangerous. 

“You're going to have a deuce of a time getting him,” _ 
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said Mr. Dallis, “unless you buy the circus outright, 


and him with it.” 


“Oh, Peachey, couldn’t we?”’ cried the spoiled beauty. 


Peachey came nearer to giving a gasp of surprise than 
ever before. But he choked it back. His training con- 
quered. 

“We'll see about it, Honey Bun, we'll see.” 

“Would it cost such an awful lot of money?” asked 
Lola, innocently, of Mr. Dallis. 

“It would if you could buy it,’ said Mr. Dallis. 
“But I doubt if the Old Man would sell it at all. He 
likes to think it’s his.” 

“Honey Bun, I’m afraid we’re gonna have to give 
it up,” mildly offered Peachey. 

“T want that fur!’’ said Lola. 

“T want that woman!” purred Tamerlane. “I’m 
going to eat that woman!”’ 

“‘Exie, where is Old Man Driggins now?” 

“‘He’s at Bridgeport, Connecticut, to-day,’ said Mr. 
Dallis. 

“Come on, Peachey,” said Lola. “we'll get into the 
car and go to Bridgeport.” 

They were then in Brooklyn, where the circus was 
showing for a week after its early season engagement at 
the new Madison Square Garden, New York. Lola 


- spoke of going to Bridgeport to buy the circus as cas- 


ually as another person might have suggested going to 
the corner drug store for a chocolate sundae. 
“Why not wait until to-morrow, and he’ll be here?” 


suggested Mr. Dallis. 
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“Why not, Honey Bun?” pleaded Peachey. 
“No,” Honey Bun said with finality. “He might be 


considering an offer from somebody else right now, for 4 


all you men know. That’s the way with men! Women 
have all the business sense, really. We'll go to Bridge- 
port right away. It’s only fifty or sixty miles.” 

And as they started out of the tent she cast one final 
lingering look at Tamerlane. “I’m going to have that 
fur!’’? she murmured. 

“I’m going to eat that woman!” answered Tamer- 
lane, returning her gaze. 

“‘Now aren’t women hades on wheels!” said Mr. 
Exeter Dallis, not without admiration. 


That night, during the show, and after the show, and 
well on toward morning, there was uneasiness in the 
animal tent, the sort of tension that the old timers 
know how to appraise, and which they fear. The lions 
gave voice from time to time, the elephants grumbled 
and trumpeted, and a polar bear made oration to the 
world. There was a feeling of hysteria in the enclosure, 
which communicated itself to keepers and trainers and 
attendants; the beasts were on edge. 

There was no storm on the way, no electrical tingling 
and prickling in the air, no unusual and unseasonable 
heat to excite the brutes, but excited they were, and the 
men in charge experienced little waves of unacknowl- 
edged fear. 

There was a night watchman who felt that he might 
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_ have cleared up the mystery of this agitation, which x 


had in it a vague sense of menace toward man and all 
his works. This was old Jim Hagerty, who had been a 
trainer in his prime. Now his daughter was a trainer— 
Florence was her name, and she was billed as Fearless 
Flo—and he was merely a helper in the menagerie. 

Old Jim had lived all his life among animals in many 
parts of the world, and even claimed that he could 
understand their talk. He used to report long conversa- 
tions to his daughter, things that he heard o’ nights, 
and they were so nearly like what the animals might 
have said that he often left Florence gaping in amaze- 
ment, almost wondering if, indeed, her father really 
could understand animal talk. She was convinced that 
he at least thought he could. 

Old Jim had been an eye-and-ear witness of the mu- 
tual fascination of Miss Golightly and Tamerlane; and 
his daughter had been indignant at the possibility 
of a moving-picture actress aspiring to own the great 
show. 

“What could she do with animals?’ said Florence 
contemptuously. She walked among them herself, with 
pistol and whip, as confidently as if they were puppies. 

“Never fear, Old Man Driggins won’t sell it to her,” 
said Jim. ‘The animals were all worked up last night,” 
he continued presently. ‘They were all talking about 
Tamerlane and his wanting to make a meal from that 
woman.” 

It is a version of Jim’s report that is given here. 
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“T will have that woman! I will eat that woman!” 
Tamerlane told the caste in the next cage again and 
again. 

“What is the matter with that fool leopard that he 
will let nobody sleep?”’ complained a two-humped camel 
who desired nothing better than to continue in the way 
of placidity which had been marked out for him by his 
gods. 

“He is a fool, indeed! A fool! A fool! A fool!” gib- 
bered a malicious little monkey. 

’ “Tf T were out of this cage,” muttered Tamerlane, 
“that monkey would soon see whether he or I is the 
bigger fool! I could kill six monkeys with one blow of 
my paw.” 

“T wish you were out of your cage, then,’ said a 
polar bear. “I have undergone many indignities and 
discomforts in my life, and much suffering, but my chief 
sorrow is that I must listen all day long and sometimes 
all night long to the mouthings of these accursed mon- 
keys. A monkey is neither a man nor a beast, but some- 
thing between the two, and to be despised by both, for 
he has the faults of both.” 

“Oh, be silent, you!’”’ interrupted a zebra. ‘You 
grumble eternally and you are worse than the monkeys.” 
~ “Lie down upon your ice,” another monkey advised 
the bear. 

“Silence,” roared a lion. “All of you!” And he shook 
his bars. 

The monkeys giggled and mimicked him, and then 
fell into discussion again. 
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“Why is it,” said one of them, “that the foolish 
leopard wishes to devour this particular woman? | 
had rather have an orange.” 

A tiger, who had been listening, and who had said 
nothing hitherto, stirred with a recollection of an inci- 
dent that had occurred in his youth in Bengal, and 
sniffed the air. And then there leaped into this tiger’s 
heart a reawakening of an old desire, and he gave a 
sudden loud cry of such ferocity that all the men and 
monkeys and all the herbivorous animals shuddered 
with terror. And all the carnivorous beasts cried out, 
while the tent shook with a naked blood-lust and the 
fear of it. ; 

“T will have that woman! | will eat that woman!” 
said Tamerlane, the leopard. 

A wise old elephant then e up his voice and spoke 
solemnly and seriously. * 

“Listen to me,’’ said the elephant. ‘‘] am old and I 
have seen many things, in many parts of the earth, 
and I tell you, my friend, as one animal to another, 
beware of women! 

“Up and down the world have I travelled, upon my 
own legs, and in many trains and ships, and I have seen 
troubles here and troubles there, troubles by land and 
sea, troubles in the jungle and in cities, and I tell you, 
my friend, that the greater part of these troubles were 
due to women. My friend, beware of women! 

“This is not my wisdom alone, although my wisdom 
is great, but it is also the wisdom of men, who have 
made themselves our masters. And they are wiser than 
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we, because although their dione is less than our 
. strength——”’ 

““We obey them too much!” roared the old lion. 

“Too much!”’ cried the tiger. 

And the word went around the tent, until one of the 
great lethargic snakes, behind his glass plate and his 
bars, uncoiled and took it up, and said it over and over 
again. 

“T will have that woman! I must eat that woman!” 
moaned Tamerlane, the leopard. 

But when all was quiet again the elephant went on 
with his tale. 

“Tl have been with white men and with brown men,” 
said the elephant. “I have worked with them, piling 
logs and pulling stumps, and I have hunted with them. 
And I have listened to them, while they talked about 
their camp-fires. And the boldest hunters and the great- 
est workers had ever this to say to one another, as the 
moral and the warning of the tales they told: Beware 
of women! 

“| have seen much, and I warn you from what I 
have seen. I have heard much, and I warn you from 
what I have heard: Beware, my friend, beware of 
women! Put this yearning from you, for it will lead to 
trouble.”’ 

“T will have that woman! That woman I will eat,” 
said Tamerlane, fierce and sick with the intensity of 
his longing. 

“T will have that peanut! I must eat that peanut!” 
mimicked a monkey, safe behind his bars, and all there 
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who were of the simian species giggled until the lion 
roared them to silence again. 

~ So passed the night in the animal tent, but toward 
morning the noise died down and only the old elephant 
and Tamerlane, the leopard, talked with one another. 

“Beware,” said the elephant, “of women. Let me 
tell you a story of a woman who was aboard a ship on . 
which I was brought to this country. It was because of 
her that the ship was very nearly lost at sea. It hap- 
pened in this way.” And the elephant told the leopard 
that story. 7 

*“T will have that woman,” answered Tamerlane, at 
the conclusion of the tale. 

But toward dawn the leopard began to listen to the 
elephant more quietly and, about the time of sunrise 
a Ssagacious orang-utan, who had said nothing before, 
joined in the discussion and supported the elephant. 
A toucan bird, a camel, and a sad giraffe spoke also to 
the leopard, labouring for his conversion through the 
hour before the dawn. And then a cobra allied himself 
with them. 

“Listen,” said the cobra, “‘listen! I once lived near 
the bungalow of a Christian missionary in Burma. And 
because I heeded his precepts, my life has become a 
different thing. Listen, and I will tell you a story.” 


“Mr. Driggins, if you were going to sell your circus, 
how much would you take for it?”’ 

Mr. Driggins named a figure that might have given 
pause to anyone but Miss Lola Golightly. But Lola’s 
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idea of money had always been that it was something 
to be spent, and figures did not mean as much to her 
as they might have done to a woman who had not seen 
press-agents toss millions about. 

“But what on earth do you want with a circus?” 
asked Mr. Driggins. 

“It’s Peachey, here, that wants it,” said Miss Go- 
lightly, with feminine guile. She had a habit of saying 
that Peachey wanted things, and she had the gift of 
almost making Peachey believe that he wanted them. 

“Yes, sir,” said Peachey loyally, playing up to Lola’s 
lead, “I’ve wanted a circus all my life—ever since I 
was a kid. And now that I’ve got money enough to 
buy one, I’m gonna do it, if the price is reasonable.” 
Then he added vaguely: “‘It’ll work in with my moving- 
picture business, you know.” 

Mr. Driggins was sympathetic, but not quite con- 
vinced. He could understand a person wanting a circus 
very badly, but somehow it didn’t seem to him that 
Peachey was quite spontaneous. Peachey and Lola had 
found him at his Bridgeport home shortly before dinner, 
and had dined with him there, broaching the object of 
their visit at once. He had been a trifle puzzled to make 
them out; but he knew who Peachey and Lola were, he 
had confidence in their financial responsibility, and they 
evidently meant business. He was convinced that it was 
Lola who really wanted the show and not Peachey, and 
he was piqued because he could not find out just what 
her sudden, overwhelming desire was due to; he felt sure 
that it was sudden and it seemed to be overwhelming. 
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. He had told them at the beginning, automatically, 
as he told everybody, that Driggins’s Great Show, which 
he owned outright just as he owned the hat upon his 
head, was not for sale to anyone at any figure. But that 
had not jarred Lola. She had treated it as an entirely 
irrelevant statement. And as he talked to them there 
recurred to him a feeling that he had experienced several 
times since his daughter’s death—the feeling that it 
was about time for him to retire. Before dinner was 
over, he had made up his mind to sell. But he wished to 
draw the transaction out until he discovered Lola’s real 
motive. 

Lola had no intention of telling. She had been too 
wise to mention Tamerlane. 

Finally Mr. Driggins put it to her directly. ‘Mrs. 
Hawkster, I know it is you who want the show. Tell me 
-why—and maybe I’Il sell.”’ 

“You'll think I’m silly, maybe,” she said, not troub- 
ling to make any further denials, “but it’s because— 
well, I love animals!” 

Driggins looked at her, and believed her, and fell 
into a muse, thinking of his daughter. “I'll sell it to 
you,” he said finally. 

Lola also thought of his daughter—and of why she 
was really buying the circus—and had the grace to feel 
ashamed, for a moment. 

But only for a moment. All the way from Bridgeport 
back to New York she talked of little else than that 
gorgeous coat, that wonderful coat which now rested 
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upon the back of Tamerlane and would one day clothe 
herself. 

“Peachey,” she said, reproaching him for a lack of 
enthusiasm, “‘you don’t seem to see the business possi- 
bilities in this deal!”’ 

“Honey Bun, I don’t,’’ Peachey confessed. 

“You men never do,” said Lola. “It’s a good thing 
you have me‘to look after you, Peachey, or your old 
moving-picture business would go to pieces in no time.” 

““Maybe you’re right, Honey Bun,” said Peachey 
submissively. But inside of him Peachey was saying, 
numbly and dumbly: ‘My Lord! A circus! I’ve bought 
a circus to get a coat for her! My Lord! A circus!” 

“Tf I wasn’t a practical business woman, Peachey,” 
continued Lola, ‘‘there’s no telling how much money 
you'd lose in your ventures.” 

“Yes, Honey Bun,” said Peachey. 

“You're too good-natured with people, Peachey, 
You let ’em do you all the time.” ‘ 

Peachey flushed to a deeper peach-blow pink, and 
was silent. He had been thinking something of the sort 
himself. 

“Now, honest, Peachey,” Lola went on, ‘‘you haven’t 
seen where this deal is good business. ’Fess up! Have 
you, now?” 

“T ain’t,” said Peachey, losing his hold on grammar 
completely. . 

“Why, Stupid,” said his loving spouse, “don’t you 
see the idea? Lola Golightly buys a circus just to get a 
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wonderful coat! Just think what Morty Thompson can 
do with that for a starter! With Exie Dallis to help! 
Why, Peachey, the ad from that will more than pay 
for the old circus, and you'll have the circus besides. 
Now, is your little Lola clever, or isn’t she?” 

“She is,” responded Peachey dutifully. But he added, 
with a sigh: “It’s gonna take quite a lot of reading 
matter, Honey Bun, to be worth as much as that circus 
costs us!” 

“Don’t you be a spoil-sport, Peachey,” said his 
spouse, conveying her affection in a caress. 

The caress was the sort of caress that also conveys 
something very like a warning. Peachey felt it so, at 
any rate. He made no further feeble struggle. The die 
was cast so far as Peachey was concerned. He wouldn’t 
be a spoil-sport. He was even grateful that Lola hadn’t 
made it stronger, as she sometimes did. Sometimes she 
said, witheringly: “I hate a spoil-sport!”’ 


It was a week later, after all the formalities of the 
purchase had been concluded, that Lola stood before 
Tamerlane’s cage again; and again that strange fasci- 
nation seemed to possess both creatures. It was late in 
the afternoon, “between shows,” as the profession 
terms that particular part of the day. 

“T’ll have a hard time with that leopard to-night.” 

Lola turned and saw Fearless Flo at her elbow; she 
recognized Florence, from her costume, as the woman 
who had put two lions and a leopard—Tamerlane him- 
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self—through their stunts at the afternoon performance. 
And she was conscious of a certain hostility in Florence’s 
speech and manner. She looked her interrogation. 

“When you were here before,”’ said Florence, answer- 
ing the look, “you got him so excited that it was two 
days before I could get him in hand again.” 

“‘Is he so dangerous?” asked Lola. 

“All the big cats are dangerous,” said Florence, “‘un- 
less you keep your nerve.”’ 

Lola turned back toward the cage, and she and 
Tamerlane stared at each other once more. Florence 
broke the silence with a cool interrogation, which she | 
was at no pains to render inoffensive. 4 

“Who is going to kill him for your” she said. “ You 
haven’t got the nerve to do it yourself.” 

Lola felt the girl’s antagonism unmistakably now, — 
and in spite of herself she flushed. “I suppose,’’ she said - 
quietly, “that you have?” 

There was a brief pause, and then Florence replied: 
“Yes, I could kill him. But I wouldn’t kill him. I’d be | 
ashamed of myself to kill an animal like that just fora — 
whim—just because I’d got stuck on his coat.” . 

Florence was a slender brunette, and there was fire 
in her eyes as the two women faced each other. The idea 
that Driggins’s Show was now the property of someone 
who cared nothing for circuses—the thought that the 
great, beautiful beast was to be slain to satisfy the friv- 
olity of someone who had not the slightest interest in 
animals—was too much for her; she was outraged, per- — 
sonally and in her inherited traditions. She continued, 


_ letting her honest contempt take command of her voice: 

“Tf I wore a tiger’s coat, or a leopard’s, it would be 
because I’d killed him myself—and I’d kill him only 
because I had to kill him. And it would only be an 
_ animal that had had his fair chance to kill me. But you 
_wouldn’t give him his chance! Everybody knows you 
have doubles for all the. dangerous stunts in your pic- 
tures.” 

This was a home thrust, this latter sentence—the one 

thing calculated to make Lola more furious than any 
other insult in the world. For when she had first gone 
_ into the moving pictures there had been none so daring 
as she. Later, when her fame and salary grew, it was 
_her employers who had insisted that she give up risking 
_ herself personally; she was too valuable. And Lola had 
yielded reluctantly. But she was too proud to explain 
to this circus woman who so evidently hated her. 

“T’ll do anything that you'll do,” said Lola evenly. 
“‘T’ll go in the cage with you to-night and help you with 
your act.” 

“You won’t be allowed,” said Florence. 

“T won’t!” blazed Lola. ‘‘We’ll see! I own this cir- 

cus!” 

Florence laughed: ‘‘ You haven’t got the nerve!” 

“Get me a costume like yours,’’ said Lola. 

Florence saw she meant it ; she weakened; she thought 
swiftly of the possible consequences of an amateur in 
the arena among the big beasts. She paled a little, 
courageous as she was. “You mustn’t do it!” she cried. 

“Get me a costume like yours,’”’ repeated Lola. And 
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she clutched the girl fiercely by the shoulder. “Or shall _ 
I rip this one off of your” she said. 
Florence led her to the dressing tent. 


And that night, when she faced the three great cats 
and watched Florence put them through their paces, 
she was not in the least afraid. For Lola was used to 
facing crowds and cameras, and this thing seemed to 
her, at first, no more connected with the realities and | 
dangers of existence than just another appearance on 
“location.” She stood quietly in a corner, observing the 
other woman and her marvellous handling of the ani- 
mals; and once her reluctant admiration uttered itself: 

“T’ve got to hand it to you!” 

Florence gave her a quick glance and went on with 
her job. Presently she murmured: 

*“There’s only a moment more of the act now. You’d 
better beat it.” And she motioned toward the back of 
the steel-barred enclosure, sitting on its platform, in 
which the performance had taken place. The helpers 
were already there, with the portable steel chutes which 
connect the performing arena with the vans in which 
the animals live and travel, ready if necessary to assist 
in that transition from the door of the arena back to 
the cage, which is the really ticklish business of most 
animal acts. 

Lola, her whip and her pistol still in her hand, stepped 
out of the door of the arena and stood a moment on 
the margin of the platform beside it, looking at the 
crowd. 
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And even as she looked, she was aware that something 
had happened. A single spasm went over that great 
mass of faces before her as if it were one face—a spasm 
of fear. There was a gasp, a great mvoluntary whisper 
with the wind of terror in it; and then a hush. 

_ Turning, she faced Tamerlane. 

What had gone wrong, she never knew; whether the 
great silent cat had bounded after her with one leap 
before the door could be shut, or whether the helpers 
‘with the chute had hesitated and somehow bungled— 
but there he was, couched, as if for a spring, motionless, 
except for that slight twitching of the tail which showed 
the blood-lust trembling through the feline nerves. 

“Don’t move, for the love of God, don’t move!” 
whispered Florence, through the bars. 

But the leopard moved first—as you have seen a cat 
move before it leaps; a movement slight as the caress 
of a breeze upon the water, a ripple that started at his 
claws and shivered through his body; an undulation 
that was less physical action than the shuddering ex- 
pression of a fatal idea. It was neither experience nor 
conscious thought which bade Lola be beforehand with 
the animal, when she perceived this movement; it was 
an instinct as primal as his own. 

She struck first ; again and again she lashed him, with 
a flailing whirlwind of blows across his muzzle and his 
head; blows that beat down the rising hell in him just 
before it reached its flaming crest and leaped; slashes 
edged with surprise that threw the beast off his psychic 
balance; blows that carried consternation, for an in- 
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stant, from the stricken nerves to the brute soul; and — 
Tamerlane, the mighty, crouched and backed andsnarled 
and tried to box with the flying whip itself, and failed 
to gather himself for the swift spring that meant death. 
Twice Lola desisted, and then, at a renewal of movement 
in the beast, lashed and lashed again. 

And then there fell a pause, while the forces wrapped | 
in these two savage beings struggled with each other in 
naked daring, without the aid of whirling whip or bared © 
claw; a pause wherein they seemed to hang together, 
grappling, in a hypnotic trance. That courage which 
is more primal and deeper than anything that can be 
expressed in action glowed from the woman and seized 
upon and wrestled with the essential wildness of the 
stark brute before her. 

And she was conscious of a great exultation. Here was 
the real thing, the woman told herself—the thing she 
was born for! Here was what she had been searching for, 
what she had been thirsty for; here was the strong drink 
of peril to slake the restlessness that had expressed itself 
in a hundred whims and escapades. All her other hunt- 
ing had been for small game! She did not reason this, 
but in the dangerous trance eg held them both she 
knew it. 

To be conscious of peril, and not conscious of fear— 
that is something that is given to but few people; but 
her emotions were deeper than fear. They were deeper 
than thought; deeper than consciousness itself; they 
were deep as the stream of primal life that flowed 
through both the pagan woman and the savage cat, the 


a 


stream which had shaped them both and borne them 
on and flung them both together. And in some strange 
way, which she could never express, the woman felt 
herself» and this leopard blended together in their 
sources; he was she and she was he; a sensation too 
profound and overwhelming for fright, and which comes 
mystically to every handler of snakes and feline animals 
and is precedent to the mastery over them. 

It was the woman who broke this spell. She stepped 
forward and raised her whip again. The great cat turned 
and glided into his cage, her slave. And five thousand 
people burst forth into a roar of applause. 


“TI got to hand it to you !”’ said Florence. 

It was tribute from a professional which Lola knew 
how to value. She smiled and put her arm over the girl’s 
shoulder for a moment. And then the smile faded. She 
gazed after the cage of Tamerlane, which was being 
wheeled from the tent, and said, almost sombrely for 
Lola Golightly: 

“T don’t think I want his coat.”’ She struggled, but 
in vain, to express some slight hint of the great joy 
that had possessed her, and of the strange trance that 
had held her. ‘‘I sort of Icke that leopard,’ was the best 
she could do. And then: “I think he’s going to like 
me.” 

He did. In three months he followed her like a dog. 
Some of his friends in the animal tent said sneeringly 
that he had changed his spots and become a moral 
leopard; but Tamerlane did not waver in his devotion. 
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3 
When she was filmed as Semiramis, as the Queen of — : 
Sheba, as Zenobia, Queen of the Desert, Tamerlane © 
figured as the leading feline. } 

Somehow her conquest of Tamerlane got into the — 
papers. : 

“You see, Peachey, said Lola, looking at the clip- — 
pings, “your old circus has almost paid for itself already. 
Now, who’s a good business woman?”’ 

“You are, Honey Bun,” said the little pink man. 
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THE WELL 


Mr. Clem Hawley, otherwise the Old Soak, staring 
with puckered face down the sunshiny street, 
“as to whether a bullhead is a fish or an animal.” 

A freckled lad of ten was holding up a string of fish 
for the inspection of a red-haired woman who had just 
got out of a Ford coupé in front of the village post office. 
The variety of catfish known as the bullhead largely 
predominated, and the boy was evidently trying to 
make a sale. 

“Tf you regard a bullhead as an animal,” continued 
the Old Soak, “you got to ast yourself the question as 
to how the pesky thing can live so long under water 
without ever stickin’ his head up for air.” 

The red-haired lady somewhat impatiently shook her 
head at the boy, and went into the post office. I some- 
how got the notion that Clem was as much interested 
in the red-haired woman as he was in the bullheads.: 
Nevertheless, he would continue to talk of bullheads 
until he got ready to shift the topic of conversation to 
the lady herself; nothing that I could say would hasten 
the shift. 

“And if you regard the bullhead as a fish,” said Clem, 
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eS always been a leadin’ question to me,” said 
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after a pause, ‘‘you got to ast yourself how he can man- 
age to live so long onto dry land without even takin’ a 
drink.” 
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The red-haired woman came out of the post office — 


with a letter in her hand and a worried look upon her 
face; she was a woman of about fifty, and she must at 
one time have been beautiful. 

She passed by the front of Smith’s Palace Hotel, 
where Clem and I were sitting in the shade, and into the 
grocery store beside it. She nodded to Clem, and he 
touched the brim of his straw hat with one finger and 
said: “Howdy, Myra.” I did not remember her as 
anyone I had ever known in the little town where I had 
passed a part of my boyhood, and I wondered about 
her. She had an air of having lived in cities. Myra? 


Myra who? I was back in the village after an absence © 
of some years, and I was trying to catch up with all that © 


had been happening in the interval. Mr. Clem Hawley 
knew, and I had already spent most of the month of 
June listening to him. Clem, in fact, knew everything 
that had happened in that neighbourhood in the past 
fifty years. When I left he was sitting in front of Smith’s 
Palace Hotel with his chair tilted back, indolently re- 
garding that part of the universal stream of life which 
trickled through the village. When I came back he was 
still sitting in the same position. I could not see that he 
had changed at all. Nor were there many changes in the 
town. The place across the street that had been a livery 
and feed stable was now a garage, but there was still a 
game of horseshoes going on in front of it that might 


have been uninterrupted except for rain, snow, frost, 
_ bedtime, and the dinner hour for a quarter of a century. 

“All you could say for sure about the bullhead,”’ 
pursued the Old Soak, ‘‘is that he ain’t a bird. Least- 
ways, I never seen anyone who ever said he seen one 
fly. Not even Newt Ackles. Newt used to live over to 
Ackles’s Island, on the edge of the swamp, a mile or so 
south of town, and about fifteen years ago he made the 
claim he owned a bullhead that never learned to swim 
until it was five years old. 

“But I never took any stock an that story. All them 
Ackleses was more or less liars, and they been liars for 
fifty years that I can testify to personal. The fac’s is, 
that bullhead really learnt to swim afore he was three 
years old. The Rev. Mr. Hoskins, Newt always called 
him, after a preacher who used to be here; for Newt 
was a most unreligious man and awful proud of it. He 
was always astin’ us religious people round about here 
where was it that Cain got his wife, and when none of 
us could answer him he would chuckle and look like he 
was eddyfied by his own enlightenment. 

“Lyin’ and unreligiousness is only too apt to go 
together; they are all mingled up inside of a man’s 
elements,” said Clem piously, expectorating accurately 
at a spider on the sidewalk. ‘I always believed in the 
Good Book from kiver to kiver, and I always been lucky. 
And no good ever come of makin’ a mock of preachers. 
Suppose the Rev. Mr. Hoskins did have a kind of a 
big red mouth, with a kind of spiky moustache on top 
of it, and kind of funny little eyes—was that any excuse — 
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for namin’ a fish after him, granting that a bullhead ~ 
really zs a fish?” | 

The red-haired lady came out of the grocery store 
with several packages, and carried them to her car. 
Having deposited them within it, she went across the 
street and disappeared inside Jones’s Dry Goods Em- 
porium. Mr. Hawley watched her in silence, but when 
he continued he still spoke of Newt Ackles’s bullhead. 


“Just to show you what a tarnation liar this Newt ~ 


Ackles was, he claimed that the way the Rev. Mr. 
Hoskins met his death was by fallin’ into the cistern 
and drownin’ himself when he was six years old—I’m 
talkin’ about the bullhead, y’ understand, and not the 
preacher. 

“But the way that bullhead really met his end was in 
Hennery Eldridge’s blacksmith shop, and there’s still 
men livin’ that remembers the circumstance well. One 
chilly Octobery mornin’ the Rev. Mr. Hoskins come 
floppin’ into town and a floppin’ down Main Street and 
he flopped into Hennery’s shop and crawled in amongst 
the warm ashes on the forge to keep from gettin’ his tail 
and fins frost-bitten, and he must ’a’ gone to sleep in 
there. Hennery, he bellowsed the coals up sudden into 
a flame and cooked the Rev. Mr. Hoskins afore he 
knew he was in there.” 

The red-haired lady came out of the dry goods shop, 
got into her car and started it up, and drove at a smart 
pace down Main Street and round a turn in the road, 
and so, out of sight. Mr. Hawley continued to stare 
after her. 
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After a moment’s silence I ventured: ‘Myra who, 


~ Clem?” 


“Ackles,” he said. 

“Newt’s wife?” 

“No, Lem’s.” And he fell into silence again. 

Finally | said: “And is Lem an unbeliever, too?” 

“Nobody,’’ murmured Clem, “has ever quite been 
able to figure out what Lem is.” 

And then: 

“Speakin’ of fish, as we was, one of Newt Ackles’s 
great argyments with me used f be about Jonah and 


_ the whale—which the Good Book expressly states as it 


wasn’t a whale at all, but a Great Fish Prepared. 
““T)o you believe that, Clem?’ he used to say to me. 
““Tn course I do,’ I would tell him. There ain’t any 

credit in believin’ stuff that’s easy to believe. Anybody 

can believe that. But stuff that’s hard to believe takes 


a real born believer to believe it. And I always been 


that way. The hard parts of the Good Book is the ones 
that I believes most firm and most joyous. 

“In my own lifetime I been up against a good deal 
of this unbelief—there’s people around this very town 
has pertended they couldn’t swaller some of my own 
tales; tales of things I seen happen with my own eyes. 
And so it ain’t any more’n polite in me to believe all 
that other believers tells or sets down in print in places 
like the Good Book. What I draw the line at is believin’ 
the stories of the unreligious, like this Newt Ackles. 

“Yes, sir, there’s some great tales in the Good Book, 
and I believe all of them.” 


. 
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_ Again he lapsed into silence, but I knew now that he 
would work himself around to the red-haired lady in his 
own way, if I gave him time, and I was content to wait. 
“‘One of the Good Book stories that always interested 
me a good deal,” he went on presently, “was the story of 
King David and the E-wee Lamb. One day King David 
was settin’ on top of his palace roof a strummin’ of his 
golden harp and makin’ up a new psalm when he seen 
a right presentable lookin’ lady getting ready to take — 
her regular Saturday all-over in the back yard of one 
of the houses next door. There was grape vines and lilac 
bushes all around, ant she mebby figured she couldn’t 
be seen by none of the neighbours. And she couldn’t 
have been, neither, if the King hadn’t been spyin’ down 
at her from his roof. For all 1 know, mebby she figured 
on havin’ the King see her. Anyhow, he seen her, and 


it gave him such a start he plucked the G-string on his 


harp plump in two, and he says to the courtyeer who 
was up on the roof with him: 

““*You tell that lovely lookin’ widow over there to slip 
something on, for the sake of argument, and come over 
here. I want to speak to her.’ 

“Widow,” says the courtyeer. ‘That ain’t any widow. 
That’s Captain Uriah’s wife. What made your Majesty 
think she was a widow?’ 

““V’Il bet she’s going to be a widow before long,’ says 
the King, ‘even if she ain’t now.’ And it come about ah | 
as the King prophesied. And a kind of a low-down trick ~ 
it was, too. The King ordered that Captain Uriah be 
put into the forefront of the next battle, and when the 
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_ news come a few days later that Uriah had been killed 
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David married her. Later, his conscience begun to sting 


_ him like a serpent and bite him like an adder, as the 


Good Book puts it; for the word spread sly and secret 


_ throughout the Children of Israel what the King had — 


done. There wasn’t any open talk, for a while, because 
he was King, but the priests and the prophets begun to 


look at him out of the corners of their eyes when he 


passed the plate or played onto his harp and led the 
singin’ in the church on the Sabbath day. 

“And finally one old long-haired he-prophet got up 
his nerve to march into the palace one day and say to 
him: 

“*Your Majesty, I want justice on a case that has — 
come up.’ . 

““Whatever it is,’ says the King, ‘justice is what you 
will get. What’s the case?’ 

“*Well, it’s like this,’ says the prophet. ‘There is a 


rich man in my part of the country who has everything 


he wants, and always has had—flocks and herds, cattle 
and camels, and sheep and goats, and acres and acres of 
pasture land; and right next to him lives a poor renter 
who’s sort of down on his luck, and the only valuable 
live-stock he had was one E-wee Lamb. But he thought 
a heap of that lamb, all the more so because it was his 
7 singular possession; he plumb doted on it, and 

ked forward to the day when it would be the mother 


fe a large and prosperous family. That lamb was just 


like one of his own kids; he fed it out of his own cup, 
and it cuddled up nights onto the foot of his bed. It 
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was the fattest and slickest looking lamb in our part of — 
e country, and begun to be known and noted for miles g 
ound. We’ll say for the sake of argument that the 





| . rich man and the poor renter lived on farms that jined. 
One day the rich man had company, and got a big feast 





ready—and what does he do but have his hired man 
just calmly reach over into his neighbour’s pasture and 
take that E-wee Lamb and kill her and turn her over 
to the women to cook for dinner. Now, then, your 
Majesty, what ought to be done about it?’ 

_“ King David, he was so mad he rared right up on his 
throne and he says: ‘The man that done that shall die.’ 

““Well, your Majesty,’ says the prophet, ‘you’re 
him! The E-wee Lamb is Uriah’s wife, and you are the 
rich man that did the stealing.’ 

“Tt struck the King all of a heap, and his conscience 
stung him more and more, and if you want the rest of 
the story you can go and look it up for yourself in the 
Good Book.” 

Mr. Hawley had apparently dismissed the subject. 
He took another chew of plug tobacco, and masticat od. 
it thoughtfully. 

But I knew now that he would finish, and I dared to 
inquire: ““Who was Uriah, Clem?”’ 

“Pete Henderson,” he replied. “ More’n likely you. 
never knew Pete Henderson. He wasn’t ever anythifig 
but a hired man, and he went to his reward, whateve: 
his reward might ’a’ been, more than twenty years ago. 
People in general forgets hired hands pretty quick. 
But I don’t forget anything nor anybody. And Myra 
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_ ain’t forgot him; and Lem Ackles won’t, neither, not 

till the judgment day sets ’em face to face, and the 

_ sheeps and the goats is separated from each other— 

_ the sheeps and the goats and the E-wee Lambs. If you 
could find some way of makin’ Lem Ackles forget that 
Pete Henderson ever lived, I bet you Lem would give 
you two hundred acres of dreened swamp land that raises 
the best crops in the world. And Myra, his wife, would 
sign her name onto the deed with rejoicefulness in her 
heart. 

“Pete Henderson married Myra when she was a 
girl of twenty-five. That was old for marryin’ in those 
days, in these parts, for a girl; but nobody had never 
noticed Myra much, till Pete seen her one day, over in 
the middle of the swamp, when there was a swamp. 
He was a hired man, and she was a swamp angel, one 
of that Siples tribe, and it was a kind of a promotion 
to a swamp angel to marry anybody. You remember 
what them swamp angels used to be when you was a 
kid, and what the swamp was.” 

And indeed, I remembered it well; I had spent part 
of my boyhood hunting and fishing in it, and exploring 
it on foot and in boats. It had been an extensive affair 
‘in its great days. Really a lake, at flooded seasons of 
_the year, with wooded islands of greater or less extent 
sticking out of it here and there, it was broken up during 

j the dry seasons into a series of smaller swamps and 

sloughs, traversed by sluggish creeks, threaded by tor- 
fi Broads. And in the middle of it, clinging to the 
islands and the strips and ridges of higher ground, there - 
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lived a peculiar and primitive people, who existed by 
hunting and fishing and a little agriculture. The land ~ 
all about, and up to the edge of the swamp, had for _ 
scores of years been covered with more or less prosper- 
- ous farms; but the swamp itself was still a wilderness in 
the midst of a tamed and cultivated land, the last refuge 
of the mysterious and the picturesque and the grotesque 
still resisting with a ragged valiance the prosperous and 
the commonplace. There were a score of families scat~ — 
tered about in huts and cabins who had a general resem- 
blance to the people who were known as “poor white 
trash” in Southern communities, and they neither read 
anything nor travelled anywhere; they were as effec- 
tually defended from contact with civilization and ideas 
as if they had lived upon an island in the sea or dwelt | 
in some forgotten hollow of a great mountain range. — 
These were known as the swamp angels, and in the © 
country round about they were marked and known and — 4 
noted and looked upon askance. 
“Myra was a pretty girl, or she would ’a’ been if 
she’d been washed up some and had anything to wear. 
I can remember her walkin’ in to town here barefooted, 
when she was a kid, with the mud dried onto her feet 
and legs, and the town kids starin’ at her in that unkind 
way kids have for anyone they think’s peculiar, and 
jeerin’. And her holdin’ her red head high, and not let- 
tin’ herself bawl; for what she would ’a’ like to done: 
would ’a’ been to play with ’em and get sociable. | 
_ talked to her oncet, and she told me she’d come to 
town because she wanted to see the stage start out from 
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the post office with the mail over to the railroad at the 
county seat—she’d heard about letters bein’ wrote to 
folks and answered back again, and it seemed just 
plumb wonderful and incredulous to her, and she wished 
she could write so she could write a letter to someone 
and get one back, and anyhow, she just wanted to see 
a letter. She learned herself to read off of free almanacs 
she picked up here in Doc Watson’s Drug Store. She 
could ’a’ walked the few miles into town here to school, 
but she didn’t have any fit clothes to go to school in, 
she told me, and anyhow she didn’t want people in 
general to find out that as big a kid as she was couldn’t 
read and write. 

‘Pete Henderson wasn’t ambitious, or he never would 
’a’ married a swamp angel. Lots of hired hands turns 
into renters, and after a while gets their own farms, but 
Pete would probably never have been anything but a 
hired hand, even with Myra to push him along, if he’d 
lived his life out—which he didn’t. It wasn’t remarkable 
that Myra went and married herself to Pete. She 
wanted to get out of that swamp, and away from them 
swamp angels, and Pete was a way out. 

“Pete went to work for Lem Ackles after him and 
Myra had been married a couple of years, and Myra 
went along and did the housework. And the story is 
some different from the Bible story, because the Good 
Book tells you just exactly what happened between 
King David and Mrs. Uriah, from the first minute that 
old harp-playin’ peetryarch set eyes onto the lady, 
but it stands to reason that with the Ackleses and the 
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Hendersons there ain’t any record of just exactly what — 
happened. Maybe Myra and Lem Ackles fell into love 

with each other at first sight, and maybe they didn’t. 

Lem ain’t so awful much to look at now, but in those 

days he wasn’t terrible unsightly, for an Ackles. And 

probably him and Myra just went around kind o’ 

lookin’ at each other, and dodgin’ each other, and not 

tellin’ each other they was in love for months and 
months. 

“T got a kind of a notion that Pete Henderson found 
it out himself before either Myra or Lem quite knew it. 
One Saturday afternoon Pete Henderson and me was 
setting into the back office of the Palace Hotel here 
sampling some of a fresh keg of beer that Jake Smith 
had just got in, and we seen Myra and Lem go by the 
door. There was a look onto their faces as they talked 
together that they didn’t know was there, or they 
wouldn’t ’a’ let it show. 

“You know me. I ain’t any meddler, nor never have 
been. If fac’s comes and pokes themselves into my way, 
I’m compelled to take some notice of ’em. But J never 
say anything about ’em. I ain’t any gossip, nor I never 
was. I wouldn’t poke into anybody else’s business for 
worlds. Of course, seein’ what I seen onto those two 
faces, I was naturally wonderin’ how much Pete himself 
seen and knew. But I was tactful. All I said to him was: 

““Is your wife and Lem makin’ up to each other, 
Pete?’ 

“Pete, he didn’t have any call to get het up over a 
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little question like that, if there wasn’t anything in it; 
but the impolite way he answered showed me there must 
be something in it, for he said: 

““You mind your own damned business, and I’ll 
mind mine.’ 

““You got no call to get so riled, Pete,’ I says. But 
Pete got up and cussed to himself and went out, leavin’ 
half a glass of good beer on the table, which would ’a’ 
been plumb wasted if that fat bird dog Jake Smith used 
to have around here hadn’t come in and set up and 
begged for it. 

“Tt was less than a year after that that Pete was killed 
in a most peculiar and aggravatin’ kind of way. There 
was an old well onto the Ackles place that was one of the 
first wells dug in this part of the country. Lots of people 
near the swamp had a good deal of trouble with their 
wells, getting “em dug down deep enough so as to be 
below surface water and seepage. It ain’t so hard now 
that they drive down iron pipes and get below every- 
thing; they can go clean to China if they want to. But 
the Ackles well was put down in the old days of dug 
wells, and there was a lot of trouble with dug wells 
around there. They had to be deep, and they had to be 
lined and shored up inside with brick or stone to keep 
seepage and underground currents and surface water 
out of them. And they was always cavin’ in, and having 
to be cleaned out again and fixed up; the fact is, out on 
the edge of the swamp, until you get down to a good 
_deep depth there are places where you can’t strike any 
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r solid ground; you go through sandy places and 
shifty places. But when you do go down far enough 
you get good water. 

“The Ackles well was deep, and it had good water; 
but it was old. Lots of the stones and bricks had dropped 
out of the sides of it and fell to the bottom, and a lot 
more was bulgin’ and loose and ready to drop. The fac’s 
are, it looked like it might cave in at any time, if any- 
body done any real scramblin’ around down there. 
And it needed cleanin’ out right bad. 

“Two or three times I heard discussions about that 
well, and once right here in the back room of Jake 
Smith’s Palace Hotel I] heard Lem and Pete talkin’ 
about it. Lem was tellin’ Pete as much stock as they 
had on the place they needed a constant flow of good 
water, and Pete was lookin’ glum and sayin’ nothin’. 
And one day Fred Perkins, that use to do that kind of 
work around here, was sent for by Lem, and went out 
and took a look at it, and refused to have anything to 
do with it, or to go down into it, or let a man go down 
into it for him. Fred set right there where you’re a 
settin’ now, and I set right here where I’m a settin’, 
and he says to me: 

“Clem, money’s money; and a job is a job; but it’s 
been my experience and observation that them as are 
dead has got no use for neither one. And | told Lem 
Ackles | wouldn’t go down into that hole in the ground 
for love nor for money; I got the ambition, if I’m going 
to be buried, to be planted over in the Cemetery, in- 
stead of down at the bottom of Lem Ackles’s well.’ 
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***What did Lem say when you told him?’ I asks Fred. 

*“All he said was that it’s got to be cleaned; and | 
told him he better take a chance on it himself—he 
couldn’t hire nobody to oe it, unless it was a born 
fool.’ 

“It was about a week afterwards that Pete Hender- 
son went down into that well and never come up until 
he was hauled up dead. 

“T won’t say how Lem got him to go down. Maybe 
he ordered him to do it and scared him into it and 
bullied him until he done it. Maybe he shamed and 
taunted him into doing it—and it might be he done it 
thataway, for there used to be a breed of hired hands 
in this country had such a pride in themselves and their 
work they wouldn’t be stumped on nothin’. Anyway, 
what Pete said and what Lem said and what Myra said, 


nobody ever will know, exactly. 


“T will admit that I tried to find out, from time to 
time, from both Lem and Myra, but I never got aye, 
yes, or no out of neither one of them. Maybe Myra 
helped shame him into going down into that well. If so 
be that is true, the conscience on the inside of her must 


at times be as hot as the red hair on the outside of her. 


But I’m willin’ to believe that Mrya never went so far 
that she couldn’t make some kind of excuses to herself. 
What was in her heart, it’s possible she never let get 
into her head. 

“But there ain’t no doubt of what was in Lem Ackles’s 
heart when he sent Pete Henderson down into that well 
—though there must ’a’ been years when he denied it. 
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to himself. But he ain’t denyin’ it any longer. I'll tell — 
you about that pretty soon. Lem was standin’ at the 
top of the well himself when the brick fell that killed 
Pete. And it wasn’t one of the bricks down halfway 
toward the bottom. It was one of the bricks off the © 
old crumblin’ curb itself. I ain’t sayin’ that Lem kicked | 
it. Not on purpose. | 

“T ain’t even sayin’ that he looked the other way, 
and let his foot kick it. I ain’t even sayin’ that he just 
let his foot play and trifle with the idea of kickin’ it. 
The fac’s is, that it don’t make any difference whether 
Lem’s foot ever touched that brick or not, because if 
it hadn’t been that brick, it would ’a’ been some other — 
_ brick. That well wasn’t safe, and Lem knowed it wasn’t,. 
and all the years since then when he’s been tryin’ for 
spells to tell himself different, he has known in his heart 
that he was lyin’. Whether he touched that brick with 
his foot, or whether he didn’t, he had touched that brick 
with his wish. 

““There wasn’t much trouble, nor no lawsuit or any- 
thing, not even an inquest. Pete wasn’t anything but 
a hired hand; and he got killed by an accident, and that’s 
all there was to it. But when Lem and Myra got married 
people did say they ought to waited more than three 
months; and when their first child was born six or seven 
months later, and curled up and died when it was two 
weeks old, I couldn’t help thinkin’ of King David and 
Uniah and Mrs. Uriah. 

“And lots of people begun to recollect, as soon as 
they was married, that that well hadn’t been safe. 
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If they hadn’t got married, and got married so quick, 


_ nobody ever would ’a’ thought so much of that fact. 


“Still and all, there was less talk than might ’a’ been 


expected, for about that time Lem Ackles begun to be 
_ avery wealthy man. He’d owned, besides the old Ackles 


place, a good many hundreds of acres of swamp land. 
It wan’t worth much, because no matter what crops 
you planted onto it, all but about a tenth of them got 
drowned out, except when there was a most exceeding 


dry year. The best of it could be bought cheap, and 


some of the wettest of it nobody would take as a gift. 
But you remember yourself when they began to dreen 


_ the swamp—all them dredgers and ditchers snortin’ 


around through the country. And pretty soon that land 
was raisin’ the best crops in the world, and more and 
more of it comin’ under the plow every year. Lem Ackles 
was long-headed. Instead of sellin’ when the dreenage 
begun, he bought more. You know the whole story 
yourself—how it went up till now the price on some of 


it is just plum incredulous. 


“And afore long Lem Ackles was rich, big rich. And 
in a couple years Myra begun to get right ambitious. 
She used to drag Lem with her to New York, and they’d 
stay a coupla weeks at a time, seein’ all the shows in 
the big opery houses there, and that kind of thing, and 
buyin’ herself clothes. And then she done what was 
considered a funny thing for a married woman—she just 


| picked up and went to college for a coupla years. She 


tried to drag Lem with her, but he wouldn’t go. Said it 
wasn’t meet and fittin’ and dignified. Nor she couldn’t 
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never get him to go and live in some big city, like she 
wanted to. But he never seemed to make any objections 
to her going away for spells, two or three months at a 
time; which was also considered a kind of a funny thing 
for a married couple. But far’s I could see, there wasn’t 
any reason why she shouldn’t. 

“They never had any more kids, after the one that 

died. And nobody ever knowed whether that one was 
Pete’s or Lem’s anyhow. 
‘I asked Myra once, but she was plumb impolite in 
her answer. I never been a person to meddle in my 
neighbour’s affairs, so I never asked her again; I just 
ignored the subject when I seen her. But the point is 
she never had any family to look after exceptin’ Lem 
himself, and there wasn’t any reason why she shouldn’t 
go off on trips. It was once reported she had went to 
Europe, but I never could quite make up my mind to 
believe that onto her. I always kinda liked Myra. 

“People talked a little when they noticed Lem and 
Myra filled up the well in the front yard where Pete 
had died. But they wouldn’t have talked if Lem hadn’t 
talked—he was always uneasy about that well, and 
tellin’ folks how bad he felt about Pete, and so forth. 
He seemed like he felt called on to say something about 
that well, at some time or other, to everybody he knew. 
When he filled it up, and got an iron pipe well drove 
down near by, he explained to everybody right and left 
that he needed a good wind-mill on the old home place 
to take care of all his stock. And there’s no doubt he did, 
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and nobody would ’a’ thought much if he hadn’t exe 
plained it so often. 

“A year or two after the well had been filled in, and 
the place where it used to be sodded over, the ground 
sunk there, and left the outline of the old well. Maybe 
you’ve seen an old grave in the graveyard that’s sunk 
that way, two or three feet, and left a hollow instead of 
a mound. Well, when it sunk it kind o’ reminded people 
of that. 

“Lem, he had the sod ripped off, and more filling 
put in, and the sod laid down again. But the sod didn’t 


take so well. And there it was marked out to sight in 
_ the front yard. Myra planted a flower bed there, but 


it never done much—besides reminding people of the 
flowers onto the mounds in the cemetery. Then there 
was a grapevine set out there, but it never done any- 
thing. And it sunk again. There wasn’t any wonder it 
sunk. As I said before, the ground is still kind of shifty 
and slidin’ out on the edge of the swamp. There didn’t 
seem to be anything Myra and Lem could do with that 
well to make it behave itself and quit bein’ noticeable. 

“Fred Perkins says to me one day, settin’ right there 
where you are settin’ now, ‘You know what that old 
well of Lem’s reminds me of? It sort o’ reminds me of 
an old wound that’s got a thin skin of scar over the 
surface of it, but keeps bustin’ loose again from time to 
time.’ 

“But there wasn’t never much general talk—just 
little neighbourly kind of chats about it, all these years, 
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like between Fred Perkins and me. This town has got a 
kind of a bad name as a gossipy place, but there ain’t 
so many here would ever say much right out direct to 
Lem and Myra, that would hurt their feelings, them 
being so rich and all that. 

“About three years ago Myra quit makin’ her trips 
and tours hither and yon. And about the same time 
Lem took to stayin’ home entirely. There ain’t a dozen 
people seen Lem in the last three years, scarcely. I 
always kinda kep in touch with him myself; not that 
I got any more curiosity than the average run o’ people 
—but I’m interested. I’m interested in seein’ our own 
home folks right here work their stories out just the 
same as the Good Book stories, so to speak. I got what 
you might call a religious turn o’ mind. And every time 
I seen Lem he’s looked a little ailin’. It’s no wonder 
Myra feels like she’s got to stay home and take care of 
him. She’s rich enough to send off and get a trained 
nurse to stay permanent on the job. But she don’t. 
Maybe she thinks Lem might say something that 
wouldn’t be too tactful, or talk too much about that 
well place in the front yard. 

“About the time Lem quit seein’ people he had a 
big board fence built all in front of the house. I suppose 
he didn’t want passers-by to see that well. It’s been 
gettin’ more and more like a corn on his brain. 

“But that well ain’t goin’ to be there much longer. 
It was only day afore yesterday I went out to the old 
Ackles place, and when I got through the board fence 
I seen something was going on. 
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“Lem had three men and a dredgin’ machine to 
work in the front yard—one of these regular dredgin’ 
machines like they make ditches with. They had begun 
to dig about a hundred yards away from the well, 
and they were digging toward it. They were digging 
down in big steps, or you might say terraces, and the 
way the work was aimed I could see that the idea was 
to hit about the bottom of the old well with the last 
step. 

“‘Lem,’ I says, ‘that’s a most peculiar kind of stair 
steps you’re diggin’ across the front yard.’ 

“*Yes,’ he says, ‘stair steps is the word. Stair steps 
is what they are.’ 

“And he kind of sighs and clinches his hands, and his 
eyes has a kind of a queer glitter all over them. 

““*What’s the stair steps for, Lem?’ I asks him. 

“Myra had come out the front door, and was listenin 
to us. 

“Why, they’re for Pete,’ says Lem. ‘For Pete Hen- 
derson. You knew Pete, didn’t you, Clem? They’re so’s 
Pete Henderson can get out of that well. He’s been down 
there nigh onto twenty-one years, Pete has.’ 

“He passed his hand over his forehead in a queer 
kind of way, and then he seen Myra, and he put his 
finger to his lips and says in a whisper: ‘Don’t say any- 
thing to Myra about it, Clem. I always kept it all from 
her that he was still down there.’ 

“You and Clem come into the house,’ says Myra, 
laying her hand onto his arm. 

“He looked at Myra in a queer sort of a way, and 
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then he turns to me and says. ‘ Yes, come on in. J want 
to tell you about Pete—about Pete Henderson and his 
wife. There’s people all over the country says | kicked 
that brick. Well, I didn’t. Pete knows I wouldn’t do 
that. I’m going to get Pete out of that well, and he can 
tell them I wouldn’t. Pete ain’t easy down there.’ 

“T didn’t go into the house. I went away from there. 
I had a notion maybe Myra didn’t really want me to 
come in. Well, that’s the end of the story.” 

But it wasn’t. Even as Mr. Hawley finished speaking, 
the Ford coupé appeared around the bend, and came 
up Main Street, in a nimbus of sun-lit dust. The red- 
haired lady braked it down and stopped directly in 
front of us. She was pale, but her head was still high, 
and defiant, and her eyes were straight and steady. 
We rose to our feet. 

“Ts Doc Tompkins in the hotel?” she asked. “Help 
me get hold of him. Lem’s shot himself.” 


THE INSIDE STORY OF WATERLOO 


OU’RE neither one of you the first O’ Meara that 

Y ever fought in France,” said Mr. Timothy 

O’Meara to his sons, Jack and Terence, “‘nor 
the best one, nor the only one that ever brought back 
a trinket like that.” 

The trinket was an ordinary golden locket, such as 
any girl might wear, which Jack had picked up one day 
in the dust and ashes where a village had been. Mr. 
O’Meara always found it hard to get his sons to talking 
about the war, but he would keep at them until he got 
them started; and then he would grunt and sniff and 
almost sneer, though all the time bursting with pride. 

“What other O’ Meara ever fought in France, Dad?” 
asked Jack, with a wink at his brother Terence. 

“?Twas your own great-grandfather, Timothy 
O’Meara, among others of the O’Meara, and if there’s 
another disrespectful wink passes between the two of 
you, I’Il box your ears and send you both to bed with- 
out your suppers.” 

Terence, who had been one of the huskiest top- 
sergeants in the A. E. F., grinned at Jack, who had been 
one of the huskiest privates, and remarked: “I’m afraid 
it’s too late for that, Dad.” 

“1 could take one of you in aich hand,” said their 
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parent, developing a slight brogue, as was his wont 
when he met with opposition, or when he began to 
lose himself in his own tales. 

“T only meant, Dad, that we’d already had our sup- 
pers,” said Terence, with a gesture at the table where 
they were all sitting with their after-dinner pipes and 
coffee. 

Mr. O’ Meara went to the mantel and opened the case 
of a big wooden clock, in which he persisted in keeping 
small personal effects, including important papers, and 
took therefrom a tarnished golden locket, larger than 
the one which Jack had brought home. He laid it upon 
the table, and reseated himself. 

Narration was in his eye, and his sons recognized the 
signs of it and exchanged another unfilial wink. For the 
fact that he had been a building contractor for many 
years had not deadened or impaired Mr. O’Meara’s 
imaginative faculties; life was all one great fabulous 
romance to him, and always would be, and his glamor- 
ous vision was certain to colour his tales and gild his 
circumstances. 

“You were in a war yourself somewhere at one time 
or another, weren’t you, Dad?” said Jack, egging him 
on. 
“?*Twas only a skirmish, that Spanish war,’ said 
Mr.-O’Meara, ‘“‘with more danger from beef than from 
bullets. The only way I got through that experience 
without ruinin’ my digestion was to throw away the 
beef and ate the tin cans. But there was strategy in 
that war, and there was strategy in the wars the first 
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Tim O’Meara fought and won. But this war of yours 
had no strategy in it, for all the size of it and the num- 
ber of poor lads killed, and the new-invented weapons 
—it was just one terrible butchery, all bestial force and 
ignorance, and sometimes I’m ashamed that ever an 
O’Meara was mixed up in it, even though they were 
only privates and sergeants. Myself, I was a strategist 
in the Spanish war, and I went into it a private and I 
came out of it a second lieutenant. If it had been more 
of a war I would ’a’ come out of it a colonel, at the 
least. But ’tis not of myself I would speak, but of my 
grandfather.” 

Having thus put his sons in their proper place, Mr. 
O’Meara paused, and again his sons grinned affection- 
ately at each other across his bald head. And then both 
of them dutifully solicited the tale of their great-grand- 
father. 


My grandfather [said Mr. O’Mearal, God rest his 
soul, was born in the century before the last one, and 
he lived to a most extraordinary great old age. I knew 
him well when I was a lad, and what I am tellin’ you is 
from his own lips, and it is the real inside history of 
some great occasions, and if ayther one of you—his 
“either” had now become “ayther””—was to signify by 
so much as a flicker of the eyelid that ye doubted wan 
syllable of the narration, | would take ye acrost my 
knees and larrup ye well, as I have done often in the 
past, and as I am still good and able to do, praise God. 

It was through a combination of circumstauces, 
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havin’ to do with politics, religion, and his own racial 
and personal superiority, that me grandfather, Timothy 
O’Meara, concaived a gr’r’reat dislike for the English 


and he left Ireland and made his dislike famed and 


noted through all the world by his bloody opposition to 
the Sassenach bulcheens upon a hundherd battle-fields. 

And there was somethin’ about this young Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who was just thin comin’ to the front, that 
tuk m’ grandfather’s fancy, aven before he had met 
him personal. 

“I’m for that man,” says Timothy O’Meara, and 
jined the Frinch army, his secret thought bein’ that 
eventual he would put his great natural strategy to 
work against the Sassenach, for the O’Mearas are all 
born with strategy in their minds. 

But right at the start he met with the ignorant oppo- 
sition and contimptible hatred of a top-sergeant, who 
was Irish himself, and who begun to haze him and to 
impose upon him and to find fault with this an’ that 
and to tyrannize as no free man will stand, and all on 
account of jealousy of Tim O’Meara’s superior looks 
and intilligince. : 

“Clancy,” says me grandfather wan day, “if you 
wasn’t a sergeant in this army, and me a private, I 
would break your bloody neck.” 

“It’s lucky for you, O’Meara,” says Clancy, “that 
the great difference in rank kapes us apart, for I’?d make 
only one mouthful of the likes of yez.” 

“Ye'll fight me, Clancy,” says Tim O’Meara, “‘ye’ll 
fight me for that outrageous falsehood, or I’ll strip the 
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_ uniform from your back in front of the whole army, 
and kick ye nekkid from the shores of France.” 


Clancy seen thin that he would have to fight him, 


_ and bein’ a bould man as well as a bad man it maybe 
_ rejoiced him to be able to fight an Irishman and an 
_ equal once more. 


“Tf it’s a duel ye want, ’tis a duel ye’ll have,” says 


_ Clancy. “I will resign my rank and descend to the status 


of a mere private and mate ye on the field of honour— 


_ get yersilf a soord.” 





“We fight with our fists,’ says Timothy O’Meara. 

“?Twill not be understood,” says this Sergeant 
Clancy. “In France gintlemin fight with soords. And 
ii ye’re not a gintleman I will not fight ye at all.” 

“There is more gentility in one O’Meara,” says me 
grandfather, becoming somewhat irritated, ‘“‘than in a 
thousand Clancys; and ye’ll fight me with the natural 


_ weapons which I am accustomed to express mesilf with 


in anger, or | will take hold of ye by yer ugly red mous- 
tache and drag ye blatherin’ through the camp to the 
headquarthers of the Imperor Napoleon himsilf, and 
there I will break ye into little bits and fling thim in 


_ front of that great man’s throne.” 


So ’twas arranged they should fight with their fists, 


"and the word wint out through all the army that two 


of the Imperor’s Irishmen were to mate aich other in 
deadly combat. And me grandfather has often told me 
how shocked and horrified was the Frinch at the idea 
of men fightin’ aich other with their fists, such bein’ at 
the time considered brutal by thim frogs. ’Twas long 
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before the days whin Irish ways and cilivization was in- 
throjuiced into France. | 

There was a hundred thousand men drawn up ee 
the ring in which Timothy O’Meara and this man 
Clancy met, and the Imperor had his own throne moved 
out to the ringside and he sat there with his jewelled 
soord in his hand and his imperial robes about him and 
a crown on his head that the Pope himsilf had placed 
there, and looked on at this battle with terror and de- 
light. Out of rispict for the Imperor’s prisince me grand- 
father let this fellow Clancy stay with him for five 
rounds; although he could have put him out inside of a 
minute, as the man was nothin’ but a big ignorant bull, 
and me grandfather, even from a lad, was full of 
strategy. 

Afther the combat was over, me grandfather picked 
up Clancy and says to him, “Now, if ye insist on a | 
duel with soords, ye can have it, Sergeant Clancy. I 
have no objection to a duel with soords, but before it 
started I wanted ye to realize who was the betther 
man.” 

The Imperor himself stipped down from his throne 
and he says to me grandfather: ‘Private O’Meara,” 
he says, “ye shall not fight with soords; I will not per- 
mit it. Ye are the greatest man in me army,and me army 
is the greatest army the world has ever seen. And nixt 
week,” he says, “the Battle of Austerlitz is goin’ to be 
fought, if signs do not fail, and I want to run no risk of 
yer bein’ absint from it by any accident, nor any other 


of the bould Irishmen that go to make up the backbone 
of me army,” says he. 

So me grandfather, Timothy O’Meara, promised the 
Imperor personal that he would not fight this Clancy 
with soords. And the result of their little bout in the 
ring was that this fellow Clancy had the utmost rispict 
for me grandfather from that time on, and become his 
slave and his crayture, ready to do his biddin’ at the 
‘slightest nod of his head. And me grandfather dis- 
covered that Clancy, once his crazy notions had been 
batthered out of him by a real man, was not such a 
contimptible scoundrel after all, but had the elements 
of a gintleman in him and was worthy to be a fri’nd of 
an O’ Meata. 

It was a day or two later that Timothy O’Meara and 
this Clancy was sittin’ in a barroom cogitatin’ wisdom 
and drinkin’ some of this fizzy Frinch wine, whin me 
grandfather says to this Clancy: 

“Sergeant Clancy, man to man now, and betwixt you 
and me, what is it that this army needs?” 

“There is jist one thing, Private O’Meara,” says 
Sergeant Clancy, “‘and ye already have the word on 
the tip of yer tongue, and I’Il let ye spake it yersilf,” 
he says. 

“Tis strategy,” says me grandfather. 

“Tt is!” says Clancy. ~ 

“The Battle of Austerlitz is goin’ to be fought nixt 
week,” says me grandfather. “Ye heard the Imperor 
say so yersilf, did ye not? He’s a fine gintleman, that 
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Imperor, and a natural-born fightin’ man, but the ques- 3 
tion in my mind is, has he sufficient strategy for a big, 
piece of business like the Battle of Austerlitz is goin’ 
to be?” 

“Have ye a plan ye would like to put before him?” 
says this Sergeant Clancy. 

“T have that,” says me grandfather, “but how to get 
to him is the question. Whin all is said and done, 
Clancy, the difference in rank between me and the 
Imperor is great.” 


Sergeant Clancy, he opened another bottle of this 


_ Frinch wine and he pours into it a hooker of cognac 


and he sits and cogitates for a while and finally he 
says: 

“There is a way I could get yer plan straight to the 
Imperor’s own ear, if so be I consider it a worthy plan.” 

Me grandfather told it to him thin and there and 
Sergeant Clancy was lost in admiration and delight 
at the greatness and simplicity of the schame for win- 
nin’ the Battle of Austerlitz. | 

“There is a Lieutenant Sheehan in this Frinch army,” 
says Sergeant Clancy, “who is me immediate superior. 
Me fri’ndship with Lieutenant Sheehan began the same 
way as your fri’ndship with me began. I was forced to 
call him out wan day for his outrageous and contimpti- 
ble treatment, and bein’ a man and a gintleman he 
overlooked the difference in rank and we sthripped, 
and I bruk his jaw fer him and we have been fast 
fri’nds ever since.” 
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“And this Lieutenant Sheehan,” he says, “has a 
“very close frind, wan Major Flaherty. Their fri’nd- 
| B chip was formed in much the same way as yours and 
_ mine, and Major Flaherty has great admiration for 

Lieutenant Sheehan and will do anythin’ he suggests 
in the way of strategy or plain soldierin’ that is in his 
power.” 

“And as luck will have it,” says Sergeant Clancy, 
pourin’ another hooker of cognac into his Frinch fizz, 
“as luck will have it, this Major Flaherty is the bosom 
friind and boon companion of a Brigadier-Gineral by 
the name of O’Toole, who is wan of the best Brigadier- 
Ginerals in this young Napoleon’s army and comes from 
the County Clare, and their fri’ndship and admiration 
was formed and cemented upon the same terms as yours 
and mine started itsilf. 

“And this,” says Sergeant Cherie “leads on to 
wan of the great open secrets of Napoleon’s army. The 
Field Marshal whom he trusts most is Marshal Murat. 
But Murat is not his real name at all! His name is the 
same as your own, Private Timothy O’Meara: O’Meara 
is his name and he’s as Irish as we are and a man full 
of strategy himsilf, and the word has gone through the 
army that this young Napoleon plans to make him 
King the nixt time he conquers a country that needs a 
king. So the details of your plan will be in the ears of 
this O’Meara that calls himsilf Murat within two hours 
from the prisint moment, by means of the chain of 
Irish janiuses who is the backbone of this young Napo- 
leon’s army.” : 
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So the Battle of Austerlitz which was fought six days 
later is wan of the greatest outstandin’ monuments to’ 
the fame of me grandfather’s military janius and won- 
derful strategy. And whin the battle was over this young 
Imperor Napoleon called me grandfather out in front 
of the army and he says to him: 

“‘Private O’Meara, is there anythin’ I can do for ye 
in the way of rank or emoluments or social patronage? 
Name your reward,” he says. “This battle will go down 
in hist’ry as wan of the cleverest planned battles and 
wan of the best executed pieces of strategy I ever done,” 
says he, “and ’tis only fair that ye should have yer just 
share of the praise.” 

“Yer Majisty,” says Timothy O'Meara, *““T hope you 
will take no offinse at what I am goin’ to say. But a 
private I intered this army and a private I will remain. 
Long ago | said to mesilf, if ever I was to become a 
colonel, or a gineral, or a duke, or anythin’ like that, 
*twould only be at the head of Irish troops fightin’ for 
the freedom and predomination of Ireland hersilf. 
Otherwise, says I to mesilf, I will remain a private. 
Them that has been kings in Ireland in the old days 
cannot afford to accept a lesser title than King.” 

“Private O’ Meara,” says this young Imperor Napo- 
leon, “I rispict the sentiment, and although I have got 
a reputation for bein’ hard-boiled I have no shame to 
be seen in front of me whole army wipin’ away a tear. 
I wisht,”’ he says, ‘“‘J had a country like Ireland mesilf 
that I belonged to! But everybody can’t hope to be 
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Irish. I rispict yer wishes and ye shall remain a private - 
as long as ye like and ye shall help me conquer the 
English,” he says. 

: And it was thin and there began that long and cele- 
_ brated frindship betwixt me grandfather, Timothy 
O’Meara, and young Napoleon Bonaparte, which 
changed the map of Europe, and twinty times on the 
field of battle humbled the English to the dust, and 
resulted ginerally in wan of the most astonishin’ and 
widespread epics and episodes of hist’ry that the world 
has ever seen or aven dreamed about. 

Year after year this partnership wint on till one day 
word wint out that the Battle of Watherloo was goin’ 
to be fought in less than a month’s time. 

This Field Marshal Murat, who was really an 
O’Meara, came around to me grandfather’s tint personal 
one day and he says: 

“Tim,” says he, ‘‘the Battle of Watherloo’s to be 
fought inside of a month, accordin’ to schedule, and me 
and the Imperor was wonderin’ if you had any ideas as 
to the strategy that was to be pursued. From the looks 
of things, it’s goin’ to be wan of the most important 
battles that the Imperor has iver fought,” says he, “and 
there’s nothin’ like gettin’ the plans laid out in time so 
all the min in the army will be aware of thim,” says he. 
“Have ye thought of anythin’ yet?” 

“T have not,” said me grandfather. ‘‘But tell the 
Imperor to slape aisy, for Timothy O’Meara is puttin’ 
his mind to it.” 
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And with that the Field Marshal wint away satis- 
fied. 

But that avenin’, as Timothy O’Meara was sittin’ 
in his tint with his maps and guide-books before him, 
and a big piece of paper, plannin’ the course of battle 
out on it, a woman was announced to him. It was a lady 
he had known well for some years and he axed her in 
and gave her a seat at once. 

“Josephine,” he says, ‘‘you’re lookin’ perturbed and 
agitated. Is there anythin’ I can do for your Maj- 
isty?”” 

“Tim,” says Impress Josephine, “I’ve had a raw 
deal and I’ve come to you for sympathy, because in the 
first place you’re a gintleman, and in the second place 
you’re a fri’nd of mine. And you’re naturally chivalrous, 
ye are that,” says Impress Josephine. “Ye’re the kind 
of man a woman can tell her troubles to and feel safe 
that she won’t be misconstrued and no word of it will 
go further,” says she. “And on top of that,” she says, 
“‘ye have more wisdom than anywan I know.” 

“Josephine, your Majisty,” he says, “tell your ould 
friind Tim what’s ailin’ ye.” 

“Tis this,’ says she, “this fellow Bonaparte has got 
a yellow streak in him. I’ve always suspected it,’’ she 
says, ‘and now I know it for sure. It has come to light 
at last. He’s proposin’,”’ she says, ‘“‘to divorce me. We 
was young and poor together,”’ she says, “‘before he got 
to be Imperor, and we did our own cookin’ and afther- 
wards he would wash the dishes. But now he’s rich and 
grand and he’s puttin’ away from him the wife of his 


e 
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- youth in order to marry the daughter of wan of these 
_furrin’ kings; and I axe ye, Tim, is it a raw deal, or 
 ain’t it?” 


“Tt is!”? says me grandfather. 


“Hold on, Dad!” interrupted Terence O’Meara at 


; this point. “Napoleon divorced Josephine years before 
_ the Battle of Waterloo!”’ 


“T know that the hist’ry books states so,” said Mr. 
O’Meara, “‘but what I’m tellin’ ye is the inside story 


of the affair, that came straight from the lips of me 


grandfather himsilf, and not wan word of it will ye 
find in the hist’ry books.” 
Jack and Terence exchanged another grin and the 


~ old man continued: 


ee 


“It is a raw deal,” says Timothy O’Meara, “and 


what would ye have me do about it?” 


“Tt wouldn’t hurt this swell-headed young Corsican 


9? 


if he were to lose a battle or two,” says Josephine. 
“‘*T would take some of the consate out of him.” 

“Josephine, your Majisty,” says Timothy O’Meara, 
“aven for your sake I could not bethray me military 
obligations.” 

“I’m not axin’ ye to, Tim,” says Josephine. ‘All I’m 
axin’ is that in this Battle of Watherloo, which is 
comin’ off in a few weeks, ye should live up to the letter 
and spirit of yer military obligations, but that ye shall 
do no more! Everywan in France knows whose strategy 
it is has been winnin’ these battles. But Timothy 
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O’Meara, it is not the part of a private soldier to furnish f 
his Commandin’ Gineral with all his strategy! All I axe 
of ye is that ye be merely a private in this forthcomin’ 
affair.” 

And with that she was gone, leavin’ Timothy O'Meara 
to think it over. 

And afther scratchin’ his head over it for an hour he 
says to himsilf: ““The wan thing no O’Meara will stand 
for,” says he, “is rough tratement for a lady.”’ And with 
that he marched straight to Napoleon’s tint. 

“Ye can’t come in,” says the sintry. 

“Y’m O’Meara,” says me grandfather. “I always 
come in.” 

“Tim, your Honour,” says the sintry, “stay out like © 
a good fellow. The King of Austria’s daughter is in 
there havin’ tay with the Ould Man, and if I let anywan 
in I’m like to be shot at sunrise. And, on the other hand, 
if he knows yoursilf has called and been turned away, ~ 
he’s like to have me shot for that. Be a good fellow, 
Tim, and go away.” 

“Announce me!” says Tim. 

“He’s give me personal ordhers to announce no- 
body,” says the sintry, ‘‘under pain of death.” 

Timothy O’Meara wasted no further ‘words, but 
cuffed the sintry out of the way and walked into the 
Imperor’s tint. And there set the Imperor and this 
King of Austria’s daughter on his knee, and both of 
thim sippin’ their tay out of the same taycup. 

“Stick yer little finger in the cup, Marie,” the Im- 


peror was sayin’, “and that will be all the swatenin’ it 
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needs.” And thin he seen Tim. “Who let you in, 
_ O’Meara?”’ says he. 
_ “T come in,” says Tim, “thinkin’ I was wanted, from 
_ the word that Marshal Murat brought to me a couple 
of hours ago. But if I’m not wanted, I’ll go, your Maj- 
sty,” he says. And he made a polite bow. 
- “T give ordhers no wan was to be admitted,” says 
_the Imperor Napoleon, “and the quistion is: Am I 
_ Imperor, or ain’t I _Imperor?”’ . 
“The answer to that,” says Tim O’Meara, “‘is yes— 
~and—no. If ye win the decision in this Battle of Wather- 
loo that’s been widely announced for nixt month, ye are. 
And if ye lose, ye are not.” 

“Business first, pleasure afterwards,”’ says Napoleon, 
settin’ this King of Austria’s daughter off his knees 
onto a chair. “I suppose ye’ve brought the plans for 
the battle with ye, Tim?” 

“1 have not,” says me bould grandfather. 

“And why have ye not?” says this Napoleon. 

‘There are some affairs as had better not be discussed 
in the prisince of ladies,” says Tim, with a glance at this 
King of Austria’s daughter. 

“Such as what?” says Napoleon. 

“Such as the affairs of ladies,” says Tim. 

“‘Mounseer O’Meara,” says this King of Austria’s 
daughter, with a most ginteel and charmin’ smile, “the 
Imperor here and me are engaged to be married, and 
we have no secrets from aich other. Ye can say what 
ye like.” 

And lookin’ at the young colleen, Tim obsairved that 


si ll al 
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she was a most notable beauty, an iligant and sayduc- 
tive female, with refinemint and gintility stamped upon 
her linnyments, and his heart warmed to her, as was 
ever true with him whin he seen virtue in distress. 
“Poor innocint lamb,” he says to himsilf, “little does 
she understand what a villain this Bonaparte has 
turned out to be!’’ And he smiles at her, reassurin’ 
like. 

“?Tis only this, your Highness,’ he says to her, 
tactful and. aisy. “This Imperor here has turned a 
dhirty trick against me old fri’nd Josephine, the wife of 
his youth, and he has lost me fri’ndship by it, and Ill 
hilp him in no more of his battles. And you'll do well to 
consider, mavourneen,”’ says he, ‘before an innocint 
young lamb like yersilf ties up for life wid an old goat 
like his Majisty here,” says he. 

“Tim,”’ says Napoleon, lookin’ worried like, ‘‘ women 
is women, and war is war. And a couple of min like us,” 
he says, “‘that have shared the perils and hardships of 
a hundherd battle-fields should niver let our comrade- 
ship be broke asunder by a petticoat,” he says, “or 
aven by two of thim.” 

“Napoleon, your Majisty,’”’ says Timothy O’Meara, 
“whether in love or war the first thing a gintleman 
thinks of is honour.” 

“Now, Tim,” says the Imperor, “go aisy with me, 
for I always wint aisy with you.” 

“ Manin’ what?” says Tim. 

‘““Manin’ this,” says the Imperor, ‘“‘that I niver 
meddled anny with none of your private affairs, and 
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ye have no call to meddle with mine. Did I ever say 
_ to ye, Timothy O’Meara, kape away from this woman 
or kape away from that woman? You know yersilf 
that | did not; and ye know yersilf that there’s been 
_ Many a time, in camp or court, that I might well have 
said it. For ye know yer own propinsities as well as I 
do, Tim, and the mutual effect you and the faymale 
_ species has on aich other. 

“But I always said to mesilf, so long as O’ Meara did 
his duty as a sojer, his privut life was nobody’s business. 
And many’s the time, Tim O’Meara, I’ve sint good min 
to the guard-house, colonels and ginerals among them, 
- for botherin’ me with reports about yer philanderin’s. 
_ And all | ask, Tim, is that you go aisy on me, for aisy 

T ever was wid yez.” 
Well, for once, Tim O’Meara found no answer ready 
on his tongue, for ’twas only the simple truth he had 
heard from this Imperor Napoleon, and this swate 
young thing, the King of Austria’s daughter, takes his 
both hands in hers and she says, smilin’ up at him with 
the come-hither in her eyes, she says: 

“‘T can well believe that Mounseer O’ Meara finds him- 
silf irresistible to women,” she says—“‘to anny woman 
not engaged to be married to an Imperor,” she says. 

‘And ye’ll come around to-morrow with thim plans 
for the battle, Tim, I know ye will,’ says this Napoleon. 

“For my sake,” says Marie, coaxin’ and twistin’ her 
little finger around his, and makin’ a sensation go singin’ 
through him like she’d plucked at the heart-strings in 
his breast. 
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~“T’Il do what I can,” says he, rash and impulsive, 
‘for beautiful women was his wan wakeness. 
“Thank ye, Mounseer O’Meara,” says she. And she 
took from her neck this locket, which at that time was 
on a long golden chain, and she flung it over his. 


Mr. O’Meara turned it up in his palm as he spoke. 
Terence took it and opened it. Inside was a daguerreo- 
type, so dim and faded as to be barely recognizable as 
the picture of a woman. 

“TI suppose that’s Marie Louise’s picture,”’ said Ter- 
ence. 

“?Tis not,” said his father. ‘I’m comin’ to whose 
picture it is, in good time.” 


' Of a sudden Tim knew quite well what he wanted to 
do. And often aftherwards he wondered if he shouldn't 4 
have done it. He wanted to fling that beautiful young i 
daughter of the King of Austria upon a horse and gallop — 
away with her thin and there. And she had the look in 
her eye that let him know she was game for it, too. 
But Tim was a gintleman and a man of honour, and 
he says to himsilf that she’s engaged to marry another 
man and ’twould be wrong to stale her away, for what 
can he offer her but the position of a private sojer and 
the home of a wanderer, and she brought up in a palace 
and niver trained to do a lick with her own hands? 
Napoleon stepped outside the door with him.‘‘ Tim,” 

he says,<‘‘I know in me heart you're not far from right 
about Josephine. But now that ye’ve seen Marie, can 
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you find it in your heart not to sympathize with me?” 

“Napoleon, your Majisty,” says Tim, ‘‘will ye tell 

me jist wan thing: What was the real trouble betwixt 
you and Josephine?” 

“T wanted a son,” says Napoleon, “to be Imperor 
whin I’m dead and gone, and she niver had wan.” 

“She shud have married an Irishman,” says Tim. 
And he walked back to his tint as perplexed as he’d 
left it, more than half in love with the King of Austria’s 
daughter, and yet havin’ made no promise concernin’ 
the plans for the battle. 

On the one hand, ’twas apparent to him that no 
man of honour could turn down a plea such as the Im- 
press Josephine had made. And on the other hand, as 
a gintleman and a man of honour, could he go back on 
what he knew this Marie expicted of him? For rash and 
impulsive he had said to her, “I’ll do what I can.” It 
wasn’t a promise to Napoleon, but he had seen by the 
look in the colleen’s eye that she counted on him. And 
the feelin’ of the locket, tappin’ against his chist under- 
neath his army shirt, warmed and fluttered his heart. 

And that avenin’, sittin’ over their cognac, he put 
the case up to his ould fri’nd, Sergeant Clancy. 

- “Stick to Napoleon and Marie,” says Clancy. And 
thin he says, lowerin’ his voice and glancin’ round: 
“The truth is, O'Meara, there’s been rumours that 
Josephine was wance no betther than she shud be.” 

“Ye lie!” says Tim O’Meara, and bruk his jaw. 

And he wint and had a confab with Lieutenant Shee- 
han. 
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‘Stick to Josephine, O’ Meara,”’ says Sheehan. ‘‘For © 
the truth is, this King of Austria’s daughter is makin’ 
a cold-blooded marriage without love or likin’ for the 
Imperor, but she’s selling hersilf on account of politics 
and ambition and desire for glory. I’ve no rispict for 
_ her motives,” he says. 

“Ye lie! She’s not that kind of a girl,” says Tim 
O’Meara. And he bruk Sheehan’s jaw. 

But break all the jaws he would, though it gave him 

some mental satisfaction, it did not aise up his perplex- 
ity as a gintleman. 
— “?Twixt love an’ juty,” says Tim to himsilf. And thin 
he reflicted, ““No, ’tis worse than that, for which way 
does m’ juty lie?’”’ And thin he scratched his head, and 
he says to himsilf: “’Tis worse aven than that, for which 
way does me love lie?”’ 

For the simple truth of the matter was, that whilst he 
was more than half in love with this King of Austria’s 
daughter, and that was a new thing with him and a 
strong thing, for years he had been more than half in 
love with Josephine hersilf, and too much the gintleman 
ever to let her know it, and that was an old thing with © 
him, and a strong thing. | 

“Wid all my troubles an’ perplixities,’’ says Tim to 
himsilf, ‘‘a fine chance I would have to draw up a set 
of strategetical plans f’r that Battle of Watherloo, aven 
if | knew whether I wanted to or not!” 

‘And his troubles increased day by day. ’Twas the 
very nixt day that Josephine sint him a note, sayin’ 
would he come to tay that afternoon? And whin he got 
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there the place was full of ginerals and dukes, to say 
nothin’ of the foine ladies, countesses and princesses 
and the like, all ould fri’nds of Josephine. And all of 
em, takin’ their cue from the Impress Josephine, clus- 
tered around Timothy O’Meara, and the way they hung 
upon his words you’d think he was great Jupiter himsilf 
sated upon Olympius. 

“I’m bein’ flatthered,” said Tim, winkin’ at himsilf 
inwardly, ‘‘an’ I must not lose me head.” .- . 

‘So he sets there polite and cordial, with his cup in 
his hand and a small plate of sandwiches on his big 
knee, and his little finger curled ginteel whin he sipped 
his tay, and gave them as good as they sint, but he was 
careful to say nothin’ that would commit him. 

“Tim, me lad,” says the Impress, “‘let me slip a shot 
of rum into the tay—’tis but a wake drink for the likes 
of the man yez are!”’ 

“Go aisy, Josephine, your Majisty,” says Tim, playin’ 
his cards as they was dealt to him, “for already I am 
intoxicated with the beauty round about me!”’ 

“Isn’t Private O’Meara the darlint, with his blarney 
and all?” says wan of the countesses. 

“The most gallant man in Europe, as well as the 
bouldest sojer,” says wan of the princesses, “‘is Private 
O’Meara!” 

And so it wint, till Tim was all secret winks inside 
himsilf, and wonderin’ was he Queen of the May or 
somethin’. And Josephine whispers him to stay after the 
rist is gone, which he did with some misgivin’—but 
how the divil could the man refuse? 
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“Tim, ould fri’nd,” says she, whin they were alone, 
‘you used to think a lot of me, for often I seen it in 
your eye—and you always too much of the proud gintle- 
man ever to spake out about it. Tell me, Tim, do you 
still feel any fri’ndship, now that I’m ould and ugly?” 

“Ye are nayther one,” says Tim. “Ye’re the most 
beautiful woman in the world.” 

She sighed and she smiled; she sighed because she 
wasn’t, and she smiled because she seen, for the moment, 
that Tim thought she was, and she says to him: 

“‘Tim, here’s a picture of me was taken in the days 
whin you used really to believe I was. And I niver gave 
it to you then, though often I wanted to, for I was the 
Imperor’s wife, and ’twould not have been right in me 
to give it nor you to recave it.” 

And she handed him the picture which is in this locket 
here. *Tis all faded away now, for ’tis more than a 
hundherd years since she gave it to Tim, but I can 
remimber m’silf, as a young lad, thinkin’ ’twas the most 
_wonderful woman that iver lived. 

Tim, he slipped his arm around her, and he iio her 
wance or twice, for she was a fine woman still, and he 
got away hasty afther that, for he didn’t want to commit 
himsilf to nothin’. And he wasn’t any more than back 
at his tint before in comes a colonel with a note from 
this King of Austria’s daughter sayin’ her and Napoleon 
would like to have him to dinner that avenin’, and there 
would be dancin’ afterwards, R.S.V.P. And a little P.S. 
that asked would he wear the locket, under his uniform? 
—an’ when she waltzed with him that avenin’ she’d 
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feel whether it was there, and if it was what a thrill it 
would give her, for she’d know thin he was her fri’nd. 
4 “Pm bein’ flatthered,”’ says Tim. “And ’tis well I 
know it—but how can I refuse?” 

_ And he set and looked at Marie’s locket. And he 
‘sighed. And he opened it up and he looked at Josephine’s 
icture. And he sighed again. And that avenin’ at the 
‘dance, he says to himsilf he can’t be unfair to nayther 
‘wan of thim; so he took this King of Austria’s daughter 
behind some ferns and palms and tould her she was the 
‘most beautiful woman in the world, and slipped his 
‘arm about her, and kissed her wance or twice. And he 
got away quick afther that, so as not to commit himsilf. 
» And day afther day that was the way it wint, with 
“Tim, come to see me, my dear!” and “Tim, I’m 
countin’ on yez f’r luncheon to-morry!” and Tim this, 
and Tim that, from both of thim, and ’twixt love and 
luncheons, and dinners and dancin’s, and tay here and 
wine there, and whisperin’s in the moonlight, ’twas 
seldom he wint to bed without his brain in a whirl, 
and afther a fortnight of it, says he to himsilf, “Damned 
if you’re not in a fair way to be ruined entirely, Tim 
O’Meara,” he says, “‘ye are that, betwixt the two of 
thim!”’ 

And day by day this Battle of Watherloo was comin’ 
nearer. Wan day the Imperor sint for him, and Tim 
noted his Majisty was lookin’ worn and haggard, and 
haggard and worn he was feelin’ himsilf. 

“?Tis only three days, Tim,” says Napoleon, ‘‘and 
divil the plan have ye sint me yet.” 
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“Divil the plan have I concocted, your Maijisty,” | 
says Tim. 3 
And they both looked at aich other in silence for a 
minute. And aich wan felt a certain amount of sym- 
pathy for the other wan. 5 

“Napoleon, your Majisty, spake up,” says Tim. 
“What’s on your mind?” 

“It’s me conscience is troublin’ me,”’ says Napoleon. 
“I’m thinkin’ I did do wrong by Josephine.” 

“Ye did that,” says Tim. 

“Well, thin,’ says Napoleon, “‘if ye’ll give me the 
plans for the battle, I’ll axe her pardon and take her 
back.” 

“What!” says Tim. “And desart this darlint young 
innocint, the King of Austria’s daughter, that ye’re 
promised to before all the world?” 

“ad suppose, ” says Napoleon, os 
desartion.” And he sighed again. 

“Ye can’t do it!”’ says Tim. “ By heaven, if ye sae 
that girl, ye’ll have me for your inimy for life!” 

And they looked at aich other in silence for another 
while, and thin Napoleon said: 

“Tim,” he says, “‘ain’t women the divil, anyhow?”’ 

“They are that, your Majisty,” says Tim. And they 
both sighed again. 

“The trouble comes from your sinse of honour bein’ 
so refined, Tim,’ says Napoleon. “Your ixperience 
should have tould ye long ago ’tis impossible to be 
sthrictly honourable with two women at the same time, 


twould amount to 
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whilst makin’ love to both of thim, which I know well 
_you’ve been doin’, Tim O’Meara,” says he. “And now,” 
says he, “look at the mess yer sinse of honour has got 
us into!” he says. 

_ “T can’t help it, Napoleon,” says Tim. “I’m built 
honourable.” 

“Curses on both of thim!” cries this Imperor Na- 
poleon in a rage, takin’ off his crown and flingin’ it 
_with a clatter amongst the dishes on the table. “What 
_] want is to win this battle!” he says. ‘And if I do 
win it,” says he, ‘“‘the chances are that I’ll sind both of 
_thim out of me Impire,” he says. “The trouble they’ve 
got me in!” says he. 

Tim O’Meara drew himself up proud and tall, and 
_he says, very polite and dignified: 

_ “And if yez do win this battle,” he says, “ ’twill be 

without aid or assistance of mine, afther makin’ such — 
remarks ag’inst the two loveliest women in the world,” 
says he. And he gave that Imperor wan look. “I resign 

from this army,” he says; and with that he saluted very 
correct and military and lift that headquarthers, with- 
out aven shakin’ hands. 

He wint for a walk about the Eiatinle: and he 

walked and walked, and still his mind would not sittle 
itsilf. For part of the time he would be lookin’ at 
Josephine’s picture, and part of the time he would be 
lookin’ at Marie’s locket, and he walked and he walked, 
and afther awhile he came to a little inn and wint in 
and ordhered a bottle of brandy. 
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* And it did but little good toward settlin’ the turmoil — 
in his mind, so afther awhile he had another bottle of — 
it, and one thing led to another like that until along 
toward mornin’ he fell aslape wid the hard labour of 
cogitation, and whin he waked up here was still Marie’s 
locket and Josephine’s picture, and for another day 
he cogitated and drank brandy, and a day or two afther 
that he was wakened by the earth tremblin’ and the 
sound of roarin’ cannons. 

“What’s that?’’ says he, sittin’ up. 

“°Tis the Battle of Watherloo bein’ fought over 
yonder,” says the innkeeper, standin’ in the door. 
“They’ve been at it two days now, and it’s nip and > 
tuck between them!” a 

“My Lord!” says Tim, leapin’ to his feet. And in an 
instant he forgot about both women, temporary—all 
he could think of was that his ould fri’nd and comrade, 
Napoleon, was in the midst of battle entirely without 
a plan. All their quarrels and differences vanished away 
in a second, with the roar of the cannons in his ears, 
and he grabbed a rusty sabre from the wall, and flung 
himsilf onto the innkeeper’s best horse, and galloped 
off, his wan thought to reach the Imperor and shout a 
strategetical schame into his ear before it was too late. 

*Twas a wild ride across country, for he did not stick 
to the roads, but took the hedges and ditches on the 
jump, and all the while the schame was formin’ in his 
mind. And in twinty minutes of hard ridin’ he found 
himsilf in the midst of an English rigiment of reserves. 
He cut his way through thim, and he slashed his path 
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-acrost a battalion of Prussian Dutchmin that was lin- 
_gerin’ on the outskirts, and up a hill he rode, and there 
_was the battle before him, with the cannon-balls and 
bullets flyin’ everywheres, and the shells burstin’, and 
cavalry chargin’, and the divil’s own pandemonium 
_fillin’ the world from the roots of the rocks up to the 
_ firmamint of the hivens. 

One glance told the trained eye of Tim O’Meara that 
there was no strategy bein’ used here on ayther side, 
for the English niver has none, and the Imperor Napo- 

leon was doin’ the best he could without. Tim paused 

on top of the hill, and took an ould envelop from his 
pocket and pencilled down the schame that had flashed 
into his head as he galloped. 

Thin he rode a little way into the battle and cut 
down an English officer, and rode out again with the 
man’s field-glasses, and stood up in his stirrups and took 
a look around to see if he could locate Napoleon. And 
in a minute he spotted the Imperor, on the top of 
another hill a mile away, with dzs field-glasses to his 
eyes, scannin’ the face of the world in ivery direc- 
tion. 

‘Lookin’ for O’Meara!” says Tim, and just thin the 
Imperor saw him, and stood up in his stirrups joyful, 
and waved him on with his hat. Tim waved back the 
envelop by way of answer, and put spurs to his horse. 
There was a most considerable portion of the battle be- 
twixt Tim and the Imperor, and right forninst him was 
the entire left wing of the English army, but me bould 
Tim niver hesitated wan instant. Into the ragin’ tur- 
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moil he plunged, his soord swingin’ like lightnin’ in his 
right hand, and the plan of the battle on the envelop — 
betwixt his teeth, Napoleon watchin’ his progress wita 
fear and delight, and—— 

Well, whin all’s said and done, what’s one man, aven 
an O’Meara, against a whole army—aven an English 
army? Before he iver reached Napoleon, the battle 
of Watherloo was lost, for with Josephine’s picture and 
Marie’s locket in his wan hand, and their names upon 
his lips, and five bullets through his body, he fell up 
the field—dead 





A shout of laughter from his two sons interrupted 
Mr. O’Meara. “Dead! Dead!” they cried in unison, 
rocking back and forth and slapping each other on the 

‘shoulders. 

Their father waited in cool dignity until their mirth 

had somewhat subsided. 


Ye will plase let me finish my sintince [he continued]. 
I was about to say, dead to all appearances; but it 
takes more than a handful of bullets to kill an O’ Meara. 
And whin Tim come to, no less a person than the Juke 
of Wellington himsilf was standin’ there, lookin’ at the 
envelop he had taken from his mouth. 
Seta 81: lucky,” the Juke was sayin’, “that this plan 
of battle niver reached Bonaparte. ’T would be him the 
victor instead of me this day if it had, for ’tis a work of 
strategetical janius, this plan,’ says he. “Is it yer 
work?” 
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hee said Pim: 

“Thin ye must be the O’Meara my spies has told me 
_ about,” says the Juke. 

“The same,” says Tim, “and a sad day it is for me 
_ to be tellin’ it to an English gineral in the hour of his 
_ victory.” 

“English?” says the Juke. “English, Mr. O’Meara? 
_ ’Tis mistaken ye are entirely! I’m as Irish as yersilf, 
_ praise God. All the good English ginerals are,”’ says he. 
_ “That’s somethin’,”’ said Tim, and fainted from his 
wounds, his hand still claspin’ the locket that Josephine 
had given him, with Marie’s picture in it. And ye can 
still see the dint in it here, where wan of the bullets 
struck it—a ball that would otherwise have reached 
Timothy O’Meara’s bould heart. 


Three minutes later, when the old gentleman had 
gone to bed, Jack remarked to Terence: “‘Do you re- 
member, Terry, the last one of Dad’s tales that locket 
figured in? It was given to his father that time, by a 
beautiful Sefiorita, during the Mexican war!” 

“Well, there was an O’Meara there!”’ said Terence. 

“There always is,” said Jack, “praise God!” 
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O’MEARA, THE MAYFLOWER—AND MRS. MacLiRR 


T’S a queer thing,” said Terence O’Meara, with a 

| wink at his brother Jack and a glance at the bald 

spot on the top of his father’s head; “‘it’s a queer 

thing that the Irish let the English and the French, the 

Spanish and the Dutch, all get ahead of them in ex- 
ploring and settling America.” 

Mr. Timothy O’Meara, their father, had his face 
turned away from them, while he fumbled for a pipe- 
cleaner in the case of a great old clock that stood on 
the mantel. He grunted. 

“T could never understand it myself,” said Jack 
O’ Meara, with an answering wink to his brother.‘‘ Why 
were none of the Irish great navigators?”’ 

The senior O’ Meara’s bald spot suddenly flushed red, 
and the veins in it began to swell, and his sons, chuckling 
softly, knew just how his face would look when they 
saw it. 

“Why were none of them discoverers?” continued 
Jack rhetorically. ‘“‘Great sailors, or great whalers, or 
notable pioneers?” — 

Mr. Timothy O’Meara turned slowly and impres- 
sively toward them, where they sat at the table over 
their after-dinner pipes and coffee, and scorn made 
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streaks and lines through the heat of his countenance. 
But when he spoke it was with a measure of dignity. 

“Shame to you both,” said he, “‘and sorrow to me 
that has such sons! The greatest navigator of thim all, 
not aven barrin’ Noah and his ark, was an Irishman! 
And the greatest whale-catcher of all times, not aven 
exceptin’ Jonah, who used to proffer himself for bait, 
was an Irishman! Wan and the same Irishman they was, 
thim two, and his name was Timothy O’Meara, the 
same as me own, and my ancestor he was.” 

He suddenly tossed something hard upon the table, - 
which he had taken out of the clock-case along with the 
pipe-cleaner, and the object rattled among the dishes. 

“And what’s that?” said Jack. 

The young men were used to seeing their father take 
anything and everything out of that clock-case— 
valuable papers incidental to his contracting business, 
shirt-studs and shoe-strings, as well as bits of indeter- 
minate junk of vast historical interest. Or, one might 
say, legendary interest, mythological interest, for the 
tales of Mr. O’Meara sometimes reeled and whirled and 
spun with an excess of imagination, as a muse might 
soar upon inebriate pinions. It was the delight of his 
sons to sting him to narration with insults; he usually 
retorted with an affectation of belief that his sons, who 
both had worthy records in the A. E. F., had really been 
dishonourably discharged from that organization. 

“That,” said Mr. O’Meara, “‘is a piece of Plymouth 
Rock. ’Twas chipped off by my ancestor, Timothy 
O’ Meara, the day he landed the Mayflower outfit there, 
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and quit his many wanderin’s, and sittled down to — 
colonize New England and America. And it has been | 
kept in the family ever since, as a memento of the 
occasion.” 

He had a way of excluding his sons from the illus- 
trious family in his stories as if they were unworthy to 
bear the name of O’Meara. Terence looked at the bit 
of stone, and it seemed to him that it bore a certain re- 
semblance to a piece of rock that had once come out of 
the clock-case as souvenir and evidence of the first gold 
discovery in California by a Timothy O’Meara. But he 
said nothing aloud. Internally he was asking himself: 

“How the deuce is the old man going to get an Irish 
O’Meara aboard the Mayflower ?” ‘ 

There was a responsive wonder in Jack’s countenance. 
Their father’s visage was partially hidden again, as he 
bowed his head over his leisurely pipe-cleaning—if he 
was not wondering himself, he was at least arranging 
the details of his saga. 

““Whales!’”’ he murmured to himself, as he worked. 
“Whales!—not know whales? Of course he kriew 
whales, did Tim O’Meara the navigator!” 





Whales [said Mr. O’Meara, his pipe filled with plug- 
cut and drawing sweetly], whales are the most mis- 
understood of all God’s craytures, by the common 
ginerality of mankind. The whale is the grandest and 
most intilligint and most ginerous of the bastes that 
roam the world, and it takes a large and noble nature 
to understand the whale—and a large and noble nature 
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was that of Timothy O’Meara, my ancestor, that I’m 
going to tell you about. When the world was made, 
and the firmamint was set up as siperates the hivens 
from the earth, the whale was put into the seas and 
oceans, because there is so much more wather than there 
is land; and the nobility of the whale is fitted to a spa- 
cious elemint. He floats in grandeur and magnificence 
amidst the splendour of the icebergs at the pole, and 
he leaps through the glory and power of the hurricanes 
like a trout that is sportin’ amongst the ripples of a 
brook. He’s a large baste with large ideas, more intellic- 
tual than the iliphant, and with a heart as tinder as wan 
of these little red-footed pigeons on the roof. 

For he isn’t anny fish, the whale isn’t, but he’s warm- 
blooded like a man or a dog, with more gratitude than 
the wan and less suspicion than the other—and I don’t 
know why I’m sayin’ ‘“‘he”’ all the time, for the faymale 
whales is equally mammalian and ginteel. 

’Twas this same Tim O’Meara I’m tellin’ you of that 
understood whales as no man has ever understood thim 
before or afther, for the solitude and grandeur of the 
whale was in his own nature, and the melancholy of the 
whale was in his wild and tinder heart. And a roamer 
and a rover was this Tim O’Meara, and the rims of his 
eyelids was red with the salt of manny seas. "Twas the 
woes of Ireland that drove him from her shores, and, set 
him wanderin’ here and there—the griefs of Ireland, 
and the impossibility of doin’ anything about thim, on 
account of the Sassenach that was mainly causin’ thim. 
I have no prejudices of anny kind in me heart against 
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anny man nor anny man’s country—unless a gineral 
feelin’ that ’twould be a good deal betther if there wasn’t 
anny British Empire annywheres could be called a 
prejudice. Which it could not, for ’tis merely good sinse 
and sound logic. And this Tim O’Meara, me ancestor, 
was the same as me in his feelin’s. 

“If I could but spake to the King of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland personal,” says he to himself oftentimes, 

“we might patch somethin’ up betwixt us.” But I will 
not bandy words with anny man less than the king 
himsilf! ’Twould not be fittin’ for thim to do so that 
was kings in Ireland in the ould days. If I had me rights, 
wan of the thrones that he’s sittin’ on this day would 
be mine!”’ 

And ’twas at sea he lived mostly, for the shores of 
inhabited countries would always put him in mind he 
didn’t have anny happy country of his own; and ’twas 
fishin’ and whalin’ that he made his most notable suc- 
cess at. Greenland and Iceland was known to him, and 
the coasts of Labrador, and manny a wild rock that 
was islanded lonesome in the wild seas. ’T'was often he 
would sit in his boat amongst the sparklin’ icebergs, 
singin’ to his Irish harp, and watchin’ them Scandina- 
vian fishers and whalers goin’ back and forth ’twixt 
North America and Norway—for the bould men came 
and went and fished and came again for long years 
before anny man bothered with the notion of makin’ 
anny sittlements over here. 

And wan day whilst he was sittin’ on wan of his lonely 
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islands, singin’ to the sea-gulls and the seals, he heard 
some great crayture bellowin’ and moanin’ and sighin’ 
and whooshin’ in the vicinity, and he clambered to an 
eminence of rock and gazed about him. 

*Twas a big faymale whale, and she was rollin’ her 
bulk about, and bangin’ around and sprawlin’ hersilf 
against a reef near by, which the ebbin’ tide had lift 
uncovered. 

“‘What’s the baste doin’?” says Tim to himself. 
And then he realized she was moanin’ with pain as she 
batthered herself and twisted against the crooked 
stones. 

“She’s scratchin’ her back on the reef,” says Tim. 
And it puzzled him, for he’d never heard these bastes 
had fleas. He got into his dory, and rowed out as near 
as he dared to the turmoil she was makin’. And then 
he saw that she was scratchin’ her back indade. 

Half a dozen broken harpoons was stickin’ into it, 
and the intilligent animal was tryin’ to get them caught 
and hooked amongst the crooked rocks of the reef and 
pull and scrape herself rid of thim. 

“Poor crayture!”’ says Tim. For though he had 
hunted manny a wan of thim to its death, gradual he 
had come to sympathize with thim and pity thim, for 
it was gettin’ to his mind that they’re really tinder- 
hearted bastes, full of kindness and gintleness there 
ain’t anny feasible way for i ora to expriss. “Poor cray- 
ture!” says Tim. 

And just thin she cocked ae eye in his direction, the 
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poor sufferin’ mammalian, and looked at him as specu- | 
lative and considerin’ and pitiful as a stray pup with 
a thorn in his foot. And she lay quiet and moaned. 

“Do ye want me to pull thim out, ma’am?” says 
Tim, his heart bleedin’ for her. 

There was somethin’ so respictable-lookin’ about her, 
like she might be the mother of ten childher, all bloated 
up with cares and nursin’ and tay-drinkin’ and house- 
work, that he couldn’t hilp callin’ her ma’am. 

She moaned again, and looked at him steady—a 
whale bein’ the only wan of God’s other craytures that 
can look a Christian steady in the eye and give him 
thought for thought. And that way they continued to 
gaze at aich other for some minutes, and the kindness 
that was in the heart of aich wan pinitrated to the bosom 
of the other—and there ain’t anny matronly crayture 
annywheres that has an ampler bosom than a faymale 
whale. 

“T’Il do it, ma’am,” says Timothy O’Meara, as she 
moaned again, and he stipped aboord of her and begun 
pullin’ out harpoons. 

“Roll over a bit, till ] get that ugly divil out of your 
side,’”’ says Tim. And, as if she understood, she rolled a 
bit, standin’ the pain of all this extraction with the 
gallantry and fortitude of a woman. He blushed when 
he saw ’twas one of his own old harpoons, with his 
initials in the shaft of it. = 

“And Id axe your pardon, ma’am, if I thought ye 
remimbered,” says Tim; “I would that—Mrs. Ma 
Lirr!” a 
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For it came to him with a rush and a shout what the 
name of the baste should be. The old and ancient Irish 


deity of the boundless seas, before Saint Patrick came 


and made us Christians (praise God!), was Mananan 


_LacLirr, and this hugeous and intilligent baste, Timothy 


_ perceived, could be none other thin the wife of Mananan 


one more, and I’Il be as aisy as I can! 


_ MacLirr, she herself. And ’twas always Mrs. MacLirr 
_he called her ever afther that. 


“Now, thin, Mrs. MacLirr,’”’ says Tim, ‘‘there’s but 


1”? 


But ’twas nearly Tim’s destruction, for when Mrs. 


- MacLirr felt the last barb lave her body she gave such 
a jump of joy and gratitude as took her twinty fathoms 


toward the smilin’ sun, and down again she spanked 
her two thousand hundherdweight into the wather, 
while the bould Tim wint whirlin’ through a flock of 
screamin’ gulls. © 

Back he swum to land, and from the beach he saw 
her out at sea, leapin’ and cavortin’ in her joy, and 
blowin’ great fountains into the air. 

And then she came as near as she could to the shore 
where she saw him standin’. And she poked first one 
eye out of the wather and thin the other, and she rolled 
and capered—tryin’ to thank him, she was. 

“Don’t mintion it, Mrs. MacLirr!” says Tim, smilin’ 
at the poor crayture, and at the same time feelin’ the 
pathos of her, too. For ’tis one of the most touchin’ 


: aed about a whale that she has inside of her the 


-sprightliness and coyness and good humour of a pup or 
a kitten, and wants to frolic and fawn and cuddle in 
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her friends’ laps; and, coupled with that, she has the 
bulk of an ocean liner. 

If I hadn’t heard it from me own grandfather and he 
from his grandad before him, and so by word of mouth 
down a line of O’Mearas, I would find it hard mesilf to 
belave all the details of the fri’ndship that grew up 
between Mrs. MacLirr and Timothy O’Meara. On all 
his voyages hither and yon she accompanied him and 
*twas for her sake he give up huntin’ whales entirely. 
It was through her introduction and patronage that he 
became acquainted in a friendly way with manny an- 
other of thim splendid and poetic lords of the briny 
Atlantic. 

Often he would sit in a cave on a rocky island playing © 
the wild traditional music on his Irish harp, and singin’ 
his Gaelic songs across the waves, with the aurora 
borealis hangin’ over him like a halo, and Mrs. MacLirr 
leapin’ in the moonlight. And sometimes as manny as 
twinty or thirty of her friends would join her for a social 
avenin’—over whole leagues of tameless wather the 
harp of the O’Meara would be flingin’ its strains of 
music and the sea would be spoutin’ and boilin’ with 
the magnificent dances of the whales, and misty moon- 
beams driftin’ over all! 3 

He made a kind of a harness that fitted over Mrs. 
MacLirr’s big head and fastened his boat to it with a 
rope, and he gave up sailin’ entirely, for it was slow 
work and useless compared with the propulsion and the 
power that was now at his command. Or sometimes he 
would sit upon her back with the boat trailin’ along 
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_ behind and guide her by tappin’ her on one side of the 
_ head or the other, like wan of thim Orientals does with 
an iliphant. And a fine sight it must have been to see 
Mrs. MacLirr and me ancestor, Timothy O’Meara, 
_ ridin’ a storm—with Timothy singin’ and playin’ his 


_ wild minstrelsy out of his wild heart, and the forked 
_ tongues of lightnin’ showing the gleeful eyes of Mrs. — 


~ MacLirr and the floatin’ red beard and hair of Timothy 


_ O’Meara as they bulged across the boilin’ seas. 


One time (’twas in the winter of 1620 anno domino 


_ is the word as it came down to me), Mrs. MacLirr and 
_ me bould ancestor were cruisin’ quietly along about 
sunset, two or three hundherd miles due east of the 
_ prisint site of Boston, when what should they see limp- 


in’ up from the horizon like a draggled-wing duck but 
one of thim small ships. 
Timothy could tell aven at that distance that she was 


~ some sort of a family ship with but little nautical knowl- 


edge aboord of her anywheres, from the way she was 
bein’ handled, and he steered Mrs. MacLirr nearer to 
her. 

It was very near indade he got before aither of thim 
was noticed by the people on board, for there was some 
kind of a row goin’ on in the midst of this little wind- 
jammer that previnted anny of thim from takin’ notice. 


_ Tim circled round her and came up behind and he no- 


ticed a sign-board on the stern with the word May- 
flower painted onto it with big letters. And just about 
the time he noticed that, Mrs. MacLirr, bein’ full of 
fayminine curiosity, cocked her starboard eye over the 
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rail of the vissil to take a look at what was transpirin’ 
on the deck. And at the same time she opened her 
mouth to smile, bein’ friendly by nature, and no longer 
frightened at the ways and works of humankind. 

Anny wan that ain’t used to havin’ a whale ogle him 
in the eye and raise up and smile at him is apt to be 

‘narvous at the first expariance. And the people on 
boord the Mayflower are scarcely to be blamed for not — 
realizin’ the beneficince of Mrs. MacLirr’s interest, for 
her lineamints was decaivin’. 

There was one gineral shout from the scores of people 
gathered on the deck and they scurried in all directions. 
But they couldn’t run far, for the ship was small. And 
all the time they was cryin’ out. 

“A witch! A witch!” Timothy heard a dozen of thim 
callin’ at the same time. 

“She is a witch and she has called up a fiend out of 
the deep to save her!” says wan man. 

“Tis the devil ridin’ upon a dragon!” says another. 

Tim, he leapt to the deck, and he walked right up to 
a solemn-lookin’ man in black, who was standin’ steady, 
with a hymn-book in wan hand and a soord in the other, 
apparently too proud to let himself be scairt, and he 
says to him very polite, says Tim:, 

“T’m the O’Meara, at your service, sir; and I am not 
plased with bein’ mistook for the divil. I’ll thank ye, sir, 
to ordher these people of yours to be more civil, or else 
there’ll be trouble aboord the Mayflower. | take ye for 
the boss of this outfit, and I speak to ye as such.” a 
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“Mr. O’Meara,” says this fella with the soord, “your 
_ appearance was the trifle unexpicted, as ye come red- 
bearded on that monster out of th’ bloody wathers of 
_ the sunset. And I was shaken m’silf for a moment, al- 
_ beit I have fought both man and fiend. And ye came on 
_ us dazzlin’ like the flames of Tophet,” says he, ‘‘at a 
_ time when we were considerin’ most serious matters of 
a ghostly nature.” 
“Be that as it may,” says Tim, “go aisy with the 
divil stuff, or ye’ll have to lave my part of the ocean. 
_|’m a sinsitive man, and I will not be miscalled out of 
me name. And what are these serious matters of yours?” 

The man with the soord pointed to a lass that Tim 
now noticed for the first time. 

Standin’ by the mast she was, gold-haired and beau- 

- tiful, with her chin in the air and a fire in her eyes. He 
seen manny of that ship’s company was against her, 
and his heart wint out to her at wance, as was ever the 

_ case with Tim O’Meara whin he seen virtue and beauty 
in distress. 

“She is on trial,” says the man with the soord. 

“She’s innocint!” says Tim, prompt as a fist. 
“What’s she charged with?” 

“‘She whistled like a man,” says he, “‘and that is an 
unseemly thing in a maiden. And she danced with her 
shadow as one possessed by demons might. And when 
one of the cocks crew, she crew again like a cock.”’ 

_ “What great matther is all this!” says Tim. 

“Ts this not the Sabbath day?” says he. 
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2“Ye have the advantage of me there,” says Tim, 
“‘*Tis more than a year since I lost count. Come hither, — 
colleen!” 

The girl came forward, and she looked Tim straight 
between the eyes. And all the ship’s company gathered 
as near as they dared, for their fright still clung to 
them. a 

“Are ye guilty of these terrible crimes, as charged, 
my dear?” says Tim, smilin’ at the darlin’ thing. 

“The sunshine seemed good,” says she, smilin’ back 
at him, ‘‘and I cut a bit of a caper on the deck.” 

’ There was a groan wint up from manny on that ship, 
but Tim and this swate crayture was lookin’ so intintly 
at wan another they never heeded it. 

“They were plannin’ to duck me over the side,” 
said she, “‘and I cried out for help. And then you came, 
and they said I was a witch and had called up a fiend 
from the sea!” 

Tim, his forehead turned as red as his hair with exas- 
peration. ‘Fine doin’s this is!’’ says he, turnin’ on 
thim all. ““Where do you come from?” 

They tould him they was fleein’ from England. 

““*Tis more or less me own case,” says Tim. ‘‘There’s 
much in common between us—though I’ll be damned if 
I can precisely put the name on it! At anny rate,” says 
he, ‘‘we’re both at outs with England—and that’s 
somethin’! Drop this nonsinse about the colleen here, 
and I’ll let ye sail the rest of the way acrost me ocean,” 
he says. “But otherwise,” says he, “Mrs. MacLirr and 
me will have siviral things to say to youse.” 
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“Mrs. MacLirr?”’ says the man with the soord. 

“Me pet whale there,” says Tim. 

They all turned toward her, where she was loomin’ 
over the port side of the vissil, waitin’ on Tim’s word 
' —and Tim noticed a curious thing: Mrs. MacLirr’s eye 
' was fastened in a stare upon the lass that Tim was be- 

_ fri’ndin’, and there was a glint like ’twas jealousy in 
_ her look. And the girl looked back at Mrs. MacLirr with 
no friendliness in her gaze. 

' When they seen Mrs. MacLirr lookin’ like that, and 

_ the girl lookin’ back at her, the anxiety of thim May- 
flowers was aroused again. 

“Burn her!” says wan ould woman, with the shriek 

_ of a banshee in her voice. “Burn Mary Mullins—she’s a 

witch!” And manny of the rist of thim began to murmur 
and repate it. 

“Mrs. MacLirr,” says Tim, “will you kindly open 
your mouth a few fathoms?” 

And whin she done so he pointed at it loomin’ for- 
ninst the ship there, and he says: “If there is anny more 
talk about burnin’ this young woman, or about witch- 
craft,”’ says he, “into that mouth ye go, two at a time, 
as fast as ] can throw ye from the deck here!” 

And with Mrs. MacLirr dominatin’ the situation in 
that way, Timothy had the trump hand for the minute. 
But at the same time he was worried, for his words and 
actions only seemed to make thim the surer that there 
must be witchcraft somewheres about, and that Mary 
Mullins had called him up by the power of witchcraft 
to save her. 
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He called her to one side, and he bade the others to — 
stand back while he conferred with her—and as he done © 
so he realized that the circumstance looked bad in itself, 
in the eyes of the ship’s company. i 

“Mary Mullins, my dear,’’ says he, “I don’t seem to | 
be really helpin’ you anny, with all the will in the world — 
to do so. But there’s wan thing certain, there’s none ~ 
shall burn ye, my child, while Timothy O’Meara is 
bossin’ this part of the ocean!’’: 

She laughed and she said: “Thank ye, Mr. O’Meara! 
And they wouldn’t dare try to, annyhow, on the ship 
here. They couldn’t do it without burnin’ the ship. It’s - 
a function they will have to postpone until we land 
somewheres.”’ 

“By the Lord,” says Tim, “thin they’ll niver land! 
I'll take ye aboord Mrs. MacLirr with me, and we'll 
batther the ould tub to pieces!” 

“Ye'll not do that,” says she, “for there’s manny 
good people on boord here.” 

_ “That’s what’s the matther with thim evidently,” 
says Tim, “they’re too good!” 

She laughed at that again, and thin she said: ‘No, 
Mr. O’Meara, I mane manny fine men and women, that 
would have nothin’ to do whatever with this witchcraft 
idea if they were not scared to death. There’s me sister 
Priscilla,” she says, ‘as swate a girl as iver lived; and 
there’s:a couple of young men as is tryin’ to shine up 
to her—dacent people, all of thim. And they’ll have to 
be landed,” says she, ‘‘or we'll never get the United 
States of America started.” 
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-“ Mary Mullins,” says Tim, “how did ye come by 
that name? It sounds Irish to me.” 

“‘There must be Irish blood in us somewheres, Tim,” 
says she, “or how could we have the name? And IJ think 
*tis that Irish blood they’re mistakin’ for diviltry,” 
says she. “They don’t understand laughin’ and dancin’ 
and fancifulness.” 

And she smiled at me bould Tim, with the come- 
hither in her eyes—and there’s no use postponin’ the 
revelation anny longer; from that instant they was both 
madly in love with aich other. 

- “Moira,” says Tim, just above a whisper, ‘“‘by the 
hivens, I think ’tis a witch ye are, indade!”’ 

“Tim,” says she, in a low voice, laughin’ and lookin’ 


_ about her, “I belave ye have the rights of it! Sometimes 


] think I am!” 

“*Tis somethin’ to be carefully presarved, and not 
banished out of the world,” says he. 

He urged her once more to come with him at once. 
But she would not lave her sister behind her, nor anny 
other of the wans she liked. . 

“Tim,” she,says, “ye must be aisy with these people! 
For they’l] niver get to land unless ye hilp thim. The 
rudder’s gone from the ould tub now, and a bit of a 
gale would finish things.” ba 

“Come aboord Mrs. MacLirr with yer sister!’’ says 
Tim, ‘‘and be damned to the rist of thim!”’ 

“‘No,” says she; “and while we’re on the subject, I 
don’t like this Mrs. MacLirr of yours anny too well. 
And by the looks of her, she doesn’t like me!” 
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And Mrs. MacLirr was peerin’ at Tim and Moira in 
a way to confirm that, her eyes red and jealous. 

There wasn’t but’ wan way that Tim could see—to 
stay aboord the ship with the colleen until it landed, to 
protect her, and thin to marry her and take her away. 
So he harnessed Mrs. MacLirr to the Mayflower, and 
he give her the signal full-speed-ahead, and whin the 
nixt morning came he drew up by the side of Plymouth 
Rock—the date he always remembered, ’twas the siven- 
teenth of March, Patrick’s Day. ’Tis written on that 
bit of rock somewheres, if it hasn’t been rubbed off. 

And Timothy and Moira climbed aboord Mrs. Mac- 
Lirr and sailed off and was married and sittled South 
Boston, which was the first permanent sittlement in 
New England, and predominates with their kinsmen 
to this day. And if you don’t belaive that, go and look 
it up in the Boston tiliphone directory. And that’s how 
the United States of America got its start, praise God! 


And [said Jack] they lived happy in South Boston 
ever after! 

I wish [said the old gentleman] as I could say the 
end was all happiness. But the truth is, it wasn’t, 

The most inordinate, unpleasant, and unraisonable 
jealousy sprung up betwixt Moira O’Meara and Mrs. 
MacLirr. For Tim, he went no more arovin’, and Mrs. 
MacLirr used for to spout and caper in vain in the har- 
bour below where the O’Mearas had built their house 
and was raisin’ their childher. Tim, he paid but little 
attention to her; but Moira, she would call out to her 
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- now and thin: “Go away, you great ugly baste, you!” 
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_ before he married and sittled down, and that’s a thing 


_ For well she knew that Mrs. MacLirr was trying to 


tempt her husband back to the wild, free life he’d lived 


as no wife ever likes. 

And wan spring Mrs. MacLirr disappeared, and 
ceased to haunt the harbour, and Moira believed she 
was rid of her, and of the menace of her, foriver. And as 
for Tim, with the fickleness of all men, he thought 
nothin’ more about Mrs. MacLirr’s tinder heart, wan 
way or the other, nor did he realize how bruised it was 


by his neglict. He should have known that the intilligent 


and sinsitive whale, bein’ one of the most lovin’ of all 
bastes, is therefore equally agitated whin ’tis insulted. 
For after Mrs. MacLirr had been gone six weeks, back 
she come one afthernoon, and a hundherd whales was 


_ with her! 


’Twas in the afthernoon of a breezy day whin Tim 


and Moira seen thim comin’ into the harbour, and 


*twas a sight majestic and splendid to see these noble 
monsters of the spacious deep movin’ forward in naval 
formation, jettin’ great fountains into the air, which 
the wind whipped to spray and the sunlight wove into 
flauntin’ rainbows. 

“Tim,” says his wife, turnin’ pale, for she had recog- 
nized Mrs. MacLirr in the lead of thim, “they mane 
deviltry!” 

“They do not,” says Tim; ‘‘they’re all my ould 
fri’nds! They’ ve called on us for a bit of a frolic and some 
music!” 
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And he wint and got his harp, and sated himself upon 
a rock in front of his house, and out acrost the movin’ 
wathers, he flung the wild music of his ancestors. And 
he sang the afthernoon away, and the rainbows ceased 
when the sun laid low and level in the sky, and all thim 
scores of great mammalians danced in the red sunset; 
they danced a dance that was like the sport of naked 
thunders in the caves above the firmamint where the 
ragin’ storms is made. 

“‘They intind no good,” says Moira; ‘‘they’re workin’ 
thimselves up to do some mischief !”’ 

“They’re wild with joy,” says Tim; “they’ve found 
the O’Meara and his music again!” | 

And he harped the sunset out, and with the twilight 
the wather changed from burnin’ brass to silver, and he 
harped the twilight out, and with the gatherin’ dusk 
the wather turned to fire again; a phosphorescent fire 
it was that spouted when they blew and rose and waved 
like plumes and fell again. 

' “°Tis hatred and revinge they are afther!” cried 
Moira. 

“They come in love and fri’ndship!” says Tim, ex- 
alted with his ringin’ harp. 

And which it was, no wan iver knew. As the dark 
thickened they all turned in the sea as one whale, at a 
signal from Mrs. MacLirr, and came rushin’ up’ the 
beach ‘on the crest and reach of the risin’ tide, as if 
they would fling themselves flamin’ out of their fiery 
sea against the O’ Meara house and the rocks on which 
it stood. 
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“The saints defend us!” screamed Moira, her me 
_ turnin’ wake and feeble. 

Mrs. MacLirr was in the lead and comin’ fast, biut 
the wather receded from in under her far up the shore, 
_and she hit her head against a point of rock, and groaned 
and died; and a dozen more was stranded and extin- 

peuished, perishin’ like exploded rockets. 
_ « But Mrs. MacLirr, she give Tim just wan look before 
. she died. 
“Tm afraid,” says Tim, lookin’ melancholy at Mrs. 
MacLirr’s remains, “that she’s committed suicide out 
of a broken heart! Why couldn’t ye have been nicer 
to her, Moira?” 

“She tried to murther us all!’’ says Moira. 

And nobody is quite sure to this day which the truth 
was. But it give Timothy and Moira somethin’ to argue 
about for manny years—which is always a handy thing 
in ivery marriage. But don’t ayther wan of you iver 
tell me again that the Irish niver projuced anny great 
navigators, nor great sailors, nor great whalers, nor 
great pioneer settlers; or I’ll take wan of youse over aich 
knee and larrup ye, as I have done often in the past 
and as | am still well able to do, praise God! 


IN N50 oie 


THE END 
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